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BELINDA. 

CHAPTER L 

If n. Stawhopi, a indl-lNred woroan, wocomifiM»d in 
that braneh acknowledge wbicfa is called the art of riaing 
in the world, had, with hut a email fortune, contmed to 
fire m the hi^eet company. She prided hevtelf upon 
having eetabuahed hm a dozen niecee noet happily, 
that is to eay, upon having married them to men of 
fortunes far s^serior to their own. One nieofs still 
remained unmarried — ^Belinda Portman, of whom she 
was detenmned to get rid with all coiKrement expe- 
dition. Belinda was handsome, graceful, sprightly, and 
)tt|^y accomplished ; her aunt hM endeavound to teaoh 
her that a young lady's chief business is to please in 
society, that all her charms and accomplishments should 
he invariably subservient to one grand ebject«-tfae estab- 
hshii^ herself in the world : 

** ftor this, bands, Ijp«, and eyos were ppt to adiopt, 
ADd each inatracted featare liad ita rule.* 

Mrs. Stanhope did not find Belinda such a docile pnpU 
as her other nieces, for she hsd been edkicated chiefiy 
in the country ; she had early been inspired with % taste 
for domestic pleasures ; sJie was fond of readkigi and 
disposed to conduct hers^ with prudence and iatt^pity. 
Her character, however, was yet to be developed by 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Stanhope lived at Both, where she had oppotr- 
tonlties of showing her niece off, as she thoaght, to ad- 
vantage; but as her health began to decline, she could 
not go out with her as much as tih» wished. AHer 
manoeuvring with more than her usual art, she succeeded 
hi fastening Belinda upon the fasluonable Lady Dela^iour 
fot thf season. Her ladyship was so muoh pleased by 
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Miss Portman^s accomplishments and vivacity as to 
invite her to spend the winter with her in London. 
Soon after her arrival in town, Belinda received the fol- 
lowing letter from her aunt Stanhope. 

*' Creseent, Batta. 

" After searching every place I could think of, Anne 
found your bracelet in your dressing-tablet among a heap 
of odd things, which you left behind you to be thrown 
away : I have sent its t^ you :by a young gentleman, who 
came to Bath (unluckily) the very day you left me — Mr. 
Clarence Hervey — an acquaintance and great admirer 
of my Lady Delacour's. He is really an uncommonly 
pleasant young man, is highly eonnected, and has aiine 
independent fortune. Beaidea, he is a man of wit and 
gailatttry, quite a connoisseur in female grace and beauty 
— *-juat this^aian to bring a new face into fashion : ao, mpr 
demr Belinda, I make it a point— look well when he is 
introduced .io you, and remember what. I. have sp oftein 
told yott^that' nobody ca» look well without taking: seme 
pains U>.please. 

^^I a0fr*-of at IcBst when I went out more th^n my 
health will at present permit — I used to see multitudes 
of silly gtrk) seemingly all cut out upon the same pat- 
tern, who frequented public places day after day,.aQd 
year after: year, without any idea further than that ^f 
diverting themselvesii os of obtaining transient admira- 
tion. How 1 have pitied aAd despised tbe giddy cre|- 
tui'es, while I have observed them playing off their 
unmeaninif airs, vying with one another in the most 
ohvious, and consequently the most ridiculous manner, 
<80 as to expose themselves before the very men they 
would attract: chattering, titterings and flirting ;.fMlL>of 
the present moment, never reflecting upon the future ; 
quite satisfied if they got a partner at a ball, withoiit 
ever thinking of a partner for lile. I have often asked 
myself, what is to become of anoh girls when tK^y grow 
old or ugly, or when the public eye grows tired of them ! 
If they have larspe fortunes, it is all very well ; they can 
afford to divert tnemselves for a season or two, wilhoat 
doubt; they are sure to be sought after and followed, 
nol by mere danglers, but by men of suitable views and 
pretensions: but- nothing to my mind can be more 
miserable than the situation of a poot girl, who, aft^r 
Sf not only th&/ifl,terQBt» but Ihe solid ci^taiftf 



Jiersiiia]! fortune in dress, and friyolous extravagance, 
fails in her matrimonial expectations (as many do merely 
from not begrinning to speculate in time). She finds her- 
self at fire or six-and-thirty a burden to her friends, 
destitute of the means of renderin^^ herself iiklependent 
(for the girls I speak of never think of learning to play 
cards), de trap in society, yet obliged to hang upon aU 
bar acquaintance, who wish her in heaven, because she 
is nnquaiified to make the expected return for civilities, 
having no home, I mean no estabhshment, no house, 4ec. 
fit for the rece^ion of company of a certain rank. My 
devest Belinda, may this never be your case ! — You 
have every possible, advantage, my love : no pains have 
been spared in your education, and (which is the essen- 
tial point) I have taken care that this should be known 
*--so that yon have the, name oi- being perfectly accom- 
plished. You will also have the name of being very 
fa^ionable, if you go much into public, as doubtless yon 
wSL with Lady DeUcour. Your own good sense must 
inake you aware, my dear, that from her ladyship^s situa- 
tion and knowledge of the world, it will always be proper, 
i^Mm all subjects of conversation, for her to lead and 
you to foUow^ : it would be very unfit for a young girl like 
you to suffer yourself to stand in competition with Lady 
l)el£lcoiir, whose high pretensions to wit and beauty are 
^j^digfutable. I need say no more to you upon this sub- 
ject, my dear. Even with your limited experience, you 
most have observed how foolish young people offend 
those who are the most necessary to their interests, by 
^ imprudent indulgence of their vanity. 

" Lady Delacour has an incomparable taste in dress : 
consult her, my dear, and do not, by an ill-judged econ- 
omy, counteract my views — apropos, 1 have no objection 
to your being presented at court. You will, of course, 
have credit with all her ladyship's tradespeople, if you 
fiWBage properly. To know how and when to lay out 
money is highly commendable, for in some situations 
P^ple judge of what one can afford by what one 
actually spends* I know of no law which compels a 
ypunff iady to tell what her age or her fortune may be. 
Von have no occasion for caution yet on one of these 
points. 

^ I have covered my old carpet with a handsome green 
baize, and every stranger who comes to see me, I ob- 
serve,, takes it Dor granted that I have a rich caj^t undar 
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^. Say eveirthinr that is piroper, in your best 
for me to Lady Delacour. 

*' Adieu, my dear Belinda, 

*' Yours, veiy sincerely, 

^ Sblina STAiotorB." 



It Is sometimes fortunate, that the means which 
taken to produce certain effects upon the mind hare a 
tendency directly opposite to what is expected. Mrs. 
Stanhope's perpetual anxiety ahout her niece's appear- 
ance, manners, and establishment had completely worn 
Ottt Belinda's patience ; she had become more insensible 
to the praises of her personal charms and acoompliahf- 
ments than young women of her age usually are, becaiiMe 
she had been so much flattered and shown •^, as it Ib 
called, by her match-making aunt. Yet Belinda was 
fond of amusement, and had imbibed some of Mrs. Stan- 
hope's prejudices in favour of rank and fashion. Her 
taste for literature declined in proportion to her intmr- 
eourse with the fashionable world, as she did not in tkm 
society perceive the least use in the knowledge that slie 
had acquired. Her mind had never been roused to moeh 
reflection ; she had in general acted but as a puppet in 
the hands x>f others. To her aunt Stanhope ^le had 
hitherto paid unlimited, habitual, blind obedience; but 
she was more raidesigning, and more free from a^cta- 
tion and coquetry, than eould have been expected, after 
the course of documenting which she had gone through. 
She was charmed with the idea of a visit to Lady IMa- 
cour, whom she thought the most agreeable--Hio, that is 
too feeble an expression — ^the most fascinating person she 
had ever beheld. Such was the light in which her lady- 
ship appeared, not only to Belinda, but to aU the woHd 
— that is to say, all the world of fashion, and she knew 
of no other. The newspapers were full of Lady Dela- 
cour's parties, and Lady Delacour's dresses, and Lady 
Delacour's b&n mots : every thing that her ladjrship said 
was repeated as witty; every thing that her ladyship 
wore was imitated as fashionable. Female wit some- 
times depends on the beauty of its possessor for its 
reputation ; and the reign of beauty is proverbially a^ort, 
and fashion often capriciously deserts her favourites, 
even before nature withers their charms. Lady Dela- 
cour seemed to be a fortunate exception to these general 
tules : long after she had lost the bloom of yoiu, aH 



continued to be admiired as a fashionable M €3prU; and 
long after she had ceased to be a novelty in society^ her 
company was courted by all the gay, the witty, and the 
gaiJaat. To be seen in public with Lady Delacour, to 
be a visiter ^t her house, were privileges of whieh num* 
bers were vehemently ambitious ; and Belinda Portman 
was congratulated and envied by all her acquaintance, 
for being admitted as an inmate How could she avoid 
thinking herself singularly fortunate t 

A short time after her arrival at Lady Delacour^s, 
Belinda began to see through the thin veil with which 
politeness, covers domestic misery. Abroad and at home 
Lady Delacour was two different persons. Abroad she 
appeared all life, spirit, and good-humour — at home list- 
less, fretful^ and melancholy ;. she seemed like a spoiled 
actress off the stage, over-stimulated by applause, and 
exhausted by the exortioss ai supporting a fictitious 
character. When her house was filled with well-dressed 
crowds, when it blazed with lights, and resounded with 
music and dancing. Lady Delacour, in the character of 
mistress of the revels, shone the soul and spirit of plea- 
sure and frolic : but the moment the company retired, 
when the music ceased, and the lights were extinguish- 
ing, the spell was dissolved. 

She would sometimes walk up and down the empty 
magDificent saloon, absorbed in thoughts seemingly of 
the most painful nature. 

For some days after Belinda's arrival in town ^e 
heard nothing of Lord Delacour ; his lady never men- 
tioned his name, except c«>ce accidentally, as she was 
showing Miss Portman the house, she said, ** Don't open 
that door — those are only Lord Delacour's apartments.'* 
The first time Belinda ever saw liis lordship, he was 
dead drunk in the arms of two footmen, wtio were car- 
rying him up stairs to his bed-chamber : his lady, who 
was just returned from Ranelagh, passed by him on the 
landing-place with a look of sovereign contempt; 
" What is the matter ?— Who is thisV said Belinda. 
" Oidy the body of my Lord Delacour," said her lady- 
ship : ^' his bearers have brought it up the wrong stair- 
case. Take it (town again, my good friends: let his 
lordship go his own way. Don't look so shocked and 
amazea, Belinda— rdon't look so new^ child : this funeral 
of my ioid'a iHteilectsiis to ine a nightly^ or," added her 
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lachrsbip, looking at her wateh and yawning, ** I Miev« 
I should say a £iily ceremony-^^x o'clock, I protest !** 

The next mormng, as her ladyship and Miss Portmaa 
were sitting at the breakfast-table, after a very late 
break£fest. Lord Delacour entered the room. 

" Lord Delacour, sober, my dear," — said her ladyship 
to Miss Portman, by way of introducing him. Preju- 
diced by her ladyship, Belinda was inclined to think that 
Lord Delacour sc^er would not be more agreeable or 
more rational than Lord Delacour drunk. ^' How old do 
you take ray lord to be t** whispered her ladyship, as she 
saw Belinda^s eye fixed upon the trembling hand which 
_ carried his teacup to his lips: '^TU lay you a wager,** 
'continued she, aloud — ^ V\l lay your birUi-night dress, 
goldy fringe, and laurel wreaths into the bargain, that 
you don*t guess right." 

" I hope you don't thhik of going to this birth-niglit, 
Lady Delacour V said his lordship. 

*' rH gire you six guesses, and PU bet you donH come 
within sixteen yeans," pursued her ladyship, still looking 
at Belinda. 

''You cannot have the new oarriage yon have be* 
spoke," said his lordship. *' Will you do me the honour 
to attend to me. Lady Delacour 1" 

'' Then you wont vebture to guess, Belinda ?" said her 
ladyship |^ without honouring her lord with the smallest^ 
portion of her attention) — "Well, I believe you are right 
•—for certainly you would guess him to be six-and-sisny, 
instead of six-and-thirty ; but then he can dri^ more 
than any two-legged animal in his majesty^i dominions, 
and you know that is an advantage which is weU worth 
twenty or thirty years of a m«i^s lif»— especiiyQy to 
persons who have no other chance of distinguishing 
Uiemselves." 

" If some people had distinguished themselves a littl^^ 
less in the world," retorted his lordship, '^it would have 
been as well !" 

" As well !— how flat !" 

" Flatly, then, 1 have to inform you, Lachr Delacour, 
that I will neither be contradicted nor laughed at-^ou 
understand me, — it would be as wcdl, flat or not flat, my 
Lady Delacour, if your ladyship would attend more to 
your own conduct, and less to others {" 
. '' To that of oUiets — ^hia lordship meansi if he meant 
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any thing. Apropos, Belinda, did not yon teO me Clar- 
ence Hervey is coming to town 1 — You have never seef 
him. Well, 1^11 describe him to you by negatives. Ha 
18 not a man who ever says any thinff Jlat — He is not a 
man who nrmat be wound up with h^f a dozen bottles 
of champaign before he can ^o— He is not a man who, 
when he does go, goes wrong, and won't be set right — 
fie is not a man whose whole consequence, if he were 
married, would depend on his wife-^e is not a man 
who, if he were married, would be so desperately affaid 
of being governed by his wife that he woold turn gam- 
bler, jockey, or sot, merely to show that he could govem 
Wmself.** 

** Go on, Lady Delacour," said hia lordship, who had 
been in vain attempting to balance a spoon on the edgt 
of hie teacup during the whole of this speech, whicj 
was delivered with the most animated desire to provoki 
-*-^"Go on, Lady I)eiacoor--«all I desire is thai yoa 
should go oai ; Clarence Hervey wiU> be much obliged 
)o you, and I am sure so shall L Go on, my Lady Dela- 
cottr---go on^ and you'll obhge me." 

" 1 never will oblige you, my lord, that you may de- 
pend upon,^ cried her ladyship, with a look of indignant 
contempt. 

His lordship whistled, rang for his horses, and looked 
«t bis nails with a smUe. Belinda, shocked and in great 
confusion, rose to leave the roon, dreading the gross 
continuance of this matrimonial dialogue. 

^ Mr. Hervey, my lady,*' said a footman, opening the 
door; and he was scarcely announced, when her lad^ 
ship went forward to receive him with an air of easy 
familiaiity. ** Where have yon buried yourself, Hervey, 
this age past!" cried she, shaking hands with him:. 
^there^B absolutely no living in thu most stupid of all 
worlds without you. Mr. Hervey, Miss Portman^-hut 
^'t look as if you were half-asleep, raanr— What ave 
Tou dreaming of, Clarence V Why looks your grace so 
neavily to day r , 

** Oh ! I have passed a miserable night," replied Clar- 
ence, throwing hims^f into an aatoi^s attitude, and 
speaking in n nne tone of s£age declamation. 



** What vm your dream, my lord I 1 pray you tell me 
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said her ladyship in a similar tone. Chtrence went 
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: ^* Ii«Td, inet)|0Q|{ht wbal pain it wts to dance ! 
What dreacfnil noise of fiddles in my ears ! 
What alghtB of iigly h^tln within my ayea ! ' ' 

' ' ■ Then came wandering by, 
A shadow like a devil, with red hair, 
' 'Dizeii'd with flowers ; and she bawl'd ovt alond, 

Clarence is corner false, fleeting, peijured ClarsBcel"- 

I I • 

■ '* O, Mrs. Luttridge to the life !" cried Lady Dejacourf 
'* I know where you have been now, and I pity you.-*- 
But mi dowii,^' said she, making room for him betweeii 
Belinda and herself upon the sofa — ** sit down here^ and 
tell me what could take you to that odious Mrs. iiUt- 
tridge's." 

Mr. Hervey threw himself on the sofa ; Lord Delar 
cour whistled as before, and lelt the room without utter- 
ing a syllable. 

" But my dream has made me forget myself strangely," 
said Mr. Hervey, turning to Belinda, and producing her 
bracelet : ^' Mrs. Stanhope promised me that if I deliv- 
ered it safely, I should be rewarded with the honquT'Of 
pintting it on the owner^s fair arm." 

A conversation now took place on the nature of ladies* 
promi8es*-on fashionable bracelets — on the size of the 
«rm of the Venus de Medicis— on Lady Delacour's and 
Miss Portman's — on the thick legs of ancient statues— 
•and on the .various defects and absurdities of Mrs. Lut- 
tridge and her wig. On all these topics Mr. Hervey 
^displayed much wit, gallantry, and. satire, with so hap^ 
an effect, that Belinda, when he took leave, was precisely 
)of' her aunt's opinion,, that he was a most Mncominonly 
pleasant young man. 

Clarence Hervey might have been more than a plea- 
sant young man, if he had not been smitten with the 
desire of being tliought superior in every thing, and of 
Hieing tke moM admdf ed person in all companies. He 
had been earlyilaftered with the idea that he was a man 
of genius ; and he imagined. that, as such, he was entitled 
to be imprudent; wild, and Eccentric. He affected sin- 
gularity in order to establish his claims to genius. H0 
had con&iiderable htexffry talents, by which ^^ ^>^ <^is- 
tlnguiBhed at Oxford ; but he was so dreadfully afraid 
of passing, for a- pedant, that when he came intp the 
company of the idle and the ignorant, he pretended to 
disdain every species of knowledge. His chameleon 
Afaaracter seemed to vary in diiferent lights, and aeoofd- 
ing to the different situations in which he happened to 
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he placed. Hecoiddbe«nfliiiieBtodIinen*-and'to8|l 
women. He was sapposed to be a favourite with the 
ieiir sex; and of all ins Tamnn excellences and defecta, 
theie was none on which he valued Jumself so much as 
on his gallantry. He was not profligate ; he had a strong 
sense of ho&cmr, and quick feelings of humanity ; bat he 
was so easily led, or rather so easOy excited by his com^ 
panions, tod his companions were now of such a sort, 
that it was probable he would soon become ricious. As 
to his connexion with Lady Delacour, he w<ould have 
started with horror at the idea of distartjing the peace 
of a i^mily ; but in her family, he said, ihesn was no 
peace to disturb ; he was vain of having it seen by the 
world that he was distingui^ed by a lady of her wit and 
fashion, and' he did not think it incumbent on him to.be 
more ecmpuloas or more attentive to appearance than 
her ladyship. By Loid Delacour's jealMsy he was 
sometimes provoked, sometimes aroused, and sometiinee 
flattered. He was constantly of all her ladyship's par- 
ties in public and private; consequently he saw Behndb 
almost every day, anfd every day he saw her wath in- 
creasing admiration of her beauty, and witli increasing 
dread of being taken in to marry a niece of ^ the tatck- 
matek^mak^y^ the name by which Mrs. Stanhope was 
known among the men of his acquaintance. Young 
ladies who have the misfortmie to be conducted by these 
artfel dames are always snpposed to be partners in all 
^e speculations, though their names may not appear in 
the £hrm. If he had not been prejudiced by. the character 
of her aunt, Mr. Her vey would have thought Belinda an 
ondesigning, unaflected girl; but now he suspected her 
of artifice in every word, look, and motion; and even 
when he felt himself most charmed by her powers of 
losing, he was most inclined to despise her^ for what 
ne thought sudi premature proficiency in scientific co- 
cnieibry. He had not sirffieierit resolution to ke^ beyond 
the sphere of her attraction ; but frequently, when he 
found himself within it, he cursed his folly, asid drew 
back with sudden terror. His manner towards her was 
so varialriie and inconsisrtent, that she knew not how to 
mteipret its language. Sometimes she funded, that 
with all ^ eloquence of eyes he said, ^/ adetyt yarn, 
Belinda f* at othet times «^e imagined that his guarded 
iflenee mewatt to vram her that he was so entaaglcd by 
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Ltidy Delacour, that he eoixld not extricate hinfself from 
her snares. Whenever this last idea struck her, it ex< 
«ited, in the most edifying^ manner, her indignatioft 
figaiDst coquetry in general, and against her lady^ip's 
m particular: she became wonderfully clear-sighted to 
an the improprieties of her ladyship's conduct. Belinda's 
newly acquired moral sense was so much shocked, that 
she actually wrote a full statement of her observations 
and her scruples to her aunt Stanhope : concluding b^ a 
request, that she might not remain under the protection 
of a lady whose character she could not approve, and 
whose intimacy might perhaps be injurious to her repu* 
tation, if not to her principles. 

Mrs. Stanhope answered Belinda's letter in a very 
l^narded style ; she rebuked her niece severely for her 
nnpmdence in mentioning names in such a manner, in a 
letter sent liy the common post ; assured her that her 
reputation was in no danger ; that she hoped no niece 
of hers would set up for a prude — a character more 
suspected by men of the world than even that of a co« 
quettiv) that the person aUuded to was a perfectly fit 
chaperon f6r any young lady to appear with in public, 
as long as she was visited by the first people in town ; 
that as to any thing in the private conduct of that person, 
and as to any private brmdllieries between her and her 
lord, Belinda should observe on these dangerous topics 
a profound silence, both in her letters and her conversar 
tion ; that as long as the lady continued under the pro«> 
tection of her hnsband, the world might whisper, but 
would not speak out; that as to Belinda's own principles, 
"she would be utterly inexcusable if, after the education 
she had received, they could be hurt by any bad ex- 
amples ; that she could not be too cautious in her man- 
agement of a man of 's character ; that she cooid 

have no serious cause for jealousy in the quarter she 
apprehended, as marriage there could not be the object; 
and there was such a difference of age, that no perma- 
nent influence could probably be obtained by the lady ; 
that the most certain method for Miss Portman to expose 
herself to the ridicule of one of the parties, and to the 
total neglect of the other, would be to betray anxiety or 
Jealousy; that, in short, if she were fool enough to Jose 
her own heart, there would be little chance of her being 
wise enough to win that of , who was evidently 
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t man of gaUantry rather ihaa of sentiment, aad who 
was known to play hie cards well, and to have good luck 
whenever hearts were trun^pe. 

Belinda's fears of LadyDelacolkr, as a dangerous rival, 
were much quieted by thok artful insinuations of Mrs. 
Staaho|>e, with respect to hpr age, &c. ; and in propoiv 
tion as her fears subsided, she blamed herself for having 
written too harshly of her ladyship^ conduct. The idea 
flat while she appeared as Lady Delacour's friend she 
ought not to propaffate any stories to her disadvantage 
operated powerfuOy upon Belinda's mind, and she re- 
proached herself for having told, even her aunt, what 
she had seen in private. She thought that she had been 
^Ity of treachery, and she wrote again hnmediately to 
Mrs. Stanhope»to conjure her to burn her last letter; to 
finrget, if possible, its contents ; and to believe that not 
a syllable of a similar nature should ever more be heard 
from her i she was. just concluding, with the wordfr-—" I 
hope my dear aunt will consider all this as an error of 
my judgment, and not of my heart," when Lady Dela- 
cour burst into the room, exclaiming, in a tone of gayety 
" Tragedy or comedy, Belinda? The masquerade dresses 
are come. But how's thisl" added she, looking full in 
Belinda's face — ^^^ tears in the eyes! blushes in the 
cheeks! tremors in the joints! and letters shufiiing 
away! But, ywk novice of novices, how awkwardly 
shuffled! — ^A niece of Mrs. Stanhope's, and so unprac- 
tised a shuffler ! — ^And is it credible she should Urembln 
ffl this ridiculous way about a love-letter or two?" 
/'No love-letters, indeed. Lady Delacour," said Be- 
linda, holding the paper fast, as her ladyship, half in 
play, half in earnest, attempted to snatch it from her. 

^ No love-letters ! then it must be treason ; and see 
it I must, by all that's good, or by all that's bad — I see 
ttie name of Delacour !" — and her ladyship absolutely 
seized the letters by force, in spite of aU Belinda's strug- 
gles and entreaties. 

** I beg, I request, | conjure you not to read it !" cried 
^ss Portman, clamping her hands. '^ Read mine, read 
nine, if you mtcf /, but don't read my aunt Stanhope's— 
Oh I I beg, I entreat, I conjure you !" and she threw her- 
aelf upon her knees. 

" You beg ! you entreat ! you conjure 1 Why this is 
like the Duchess de Brinvilliers, who wrote on her paper 
^ poisons, * Whoever finds this, I entreat, I conjure them 
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111 tile suae of more ndiits than I -caa remember, not im 
open the paper any further.' What a simpleton, to know 
BO little of the nature of curionty i" 

As she spoke, Lady Delaconr opened Mrs. Stanhope's 
letter, read it from beginning; to end, iolded it up coolly 
when she had finii^ed it, and simply said, *^ The pers&H 
alluded to is almost as bad as her name at full length: 
does If re. Stanhope think no one can make out an innu- 
endo in a libel, or fill up a blank, but an attorney-gene- 
ral ?" pointing to a blank in Mre. Stanhope's letter, left 
for the name of Clarence Herrey. 

Belinda was in too much confusion either to speak or 
tlnnk. 

" You were right to swear they were not lore-letters," 
pursued her ladyship, laying down the papen, ^* 1 [hto- 
test I snatched them by way of frolic — I beg pardon. 
AH I can do now is not to read the rest." 

**Nay^I beg — ^I wish — I insist upon your reading 
mine," said Belinda. 

When Lady Delaconr had read it, her countenance 
suddenly changed — ^*' Worth a hundred of your annt's, I. 
declare," said she, patting Belinda's cheek. ^ What a 
treasure to meet with any thing like a neta heart I— ell 
hearts, nowadays, are second-hand, at best." 

Lady Delaconr spoke with a tone of feeling which 
Belinda had never heard from her before, and which at 
this moment touched her so much that she took her 
ladyship's hand and kissed it. 



CHAPTER IL 

MAWS. 

" Whsse were we when all this began?" cried Lady 
Delaconr, forcing herself to resume an' air of gayety — 
^ O, masquerade was the order of the aay-^tragedy or 
comedy ? which suits your genius best, my dearl" 
*• Whichever suits your ladyship's taste least*" 
"Why, my woman Marriott says I ought to be tra- 
gedy; and, upon the notion that people always succeed 
best when they take characters diametrically opposite 
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to tlieir own — Clarence Hervey's principle— perhaps 
yon don't think that he has any princiirtes : bnt there 
yon are wrong ; I do assure you, he has sound princU 
pies— of taste.** 

u^^ that,»» said Belinda, with a constrained smile, 
"he gives the most convincing proof, by his admirinir 
your lad3rship so much." 

"And by his admiring Miss Portman so much more. 
But while we are making speeches to one another, poor 
Marriott is standing in distress, like Garrick, between 
tragedy and comedy." 

Lady Delacour opened her dressing-room door, and 
pointed to her as she stood with the dress of the comic 
muse on one arm, and the tragic muse on the other. 

" I am afrsdd I have not spirits enough to undertake 
the comic muse," said Miss Portman. 

Marriott, who was a personage of prodigious conse- 
quence, and the judge in the last resort at her mistress's 
toilet, looked extremely out of humour at having been 
ppt waiting so long ; and yet more so at the idea that 
her appellant jurisdiction could be disputed. 

"Your ladyship's taller than Miss Portman by half a 
head," said Marriott, "and to be sure will best become 
^a^dy with this long train ; besides, I'd settled aai the 
rest of your ladyship's dress. Tragedy, they say, is 
always tall; and, no offence, your ladyship's tsdier than 
Miss Portnaan by half a head." 

" For head read inch," said Lady Delacour, " if you 
please." 

" When things are settled, one can't bear to have them 
unsettled — but your ladyship must have your own way, 
to be sure — ^111 say no more," cried she, throwing down 
the dresses. 

" Stay, Marriott," said Lady Delacour, and she traced 
herself between the angry waiting-maid and the door. 

" Why will you, who are the best creature in the world, 
IHtt yourself into these furies about nothing ? Have pa* 
^ence with us, and you shall be satisfied." 

" That's another affair," said Marriott. 

" Miss Portman," continued her ladyship, " don't talk 
of not having spirits, you that are all life ! — ^What say 
Tou, Belinda 1 — O yes, you must be the comic muse ; 
and I, it seems, must be tragedy, because Marriott has 
& passion for- seeing me ' come sweeping by.' And be« 
^use Marriott must have her own way in erer]^ thing 
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ruXen me with a tod •/ iron, mjiemi 9a ti^geij 
I iieed« mutt be.^^Mafrialt knows her ^moer." 

There was an air of extreme vexation in Lady Dela* 
courts countenance as she pronounced these last wordi^ 
in which evidently more was meant than met the ear. 
Upon many occasions Miss Portman had observed, that 
Marriott exercised despotic authority over her mistress; 
and she had seen, with surprise, that a lady who would 
not yield an iota of power to her husband submitted 
herself to every caprice of the most insolent of wauitinff- 
women. For some time Belinda imagined that this su&> 
tttission was merely an air, as she had seen some other 
ine ladies proud of appearing to be governed by a 
favourite maid; but she was soon. convinced that Mar« 
riott was no favourite with Lady Delacour; that her 
ladyship's was not pr<ntd humility ^ but fear. It seemed 
certain that a woman extravagantiy fond of her own 
9biU would never have given it up without some very 
substantial reason. It seemed as if Marriott was in 
possession of some secret which should for ever remain 
unknown. This idea had occurred to Miss Portman 
more than oace, but never so forcibly as upon the pres- 
ent oecasioh. There bad always been some mystery 
sbest her ladyship's toilet: at certain hours doors 
were bolted, and it was impossible for anybody but 
Marriott to obtain admission. Miss Portman at first 
imagined that Lady Delacour dreaded the discovery of 
her cosmetic secrets ; but her ladyship's rouge was so 
glaring, and her pearl-powder was so obvious, that Be- 
linda was convinced there must be some other cause for 
this toilet secrecy. There was a little cabinet beyond 
her bedchimiber, which Lady Delaqour called her bou^. 
doir, to which there was an entrance by a back stair* 
Case ; but no one ever entered there but Marriott. One 
night Ladv Delacour, after dancing with great spirit aft 
a ball, at her own house, fainted suddenly : Miss Port- 
man attended her to her bedchamber, but Marriott beg^ 
ged that her lady might be left alone with her, and sho 
would by no means suffer Belinda to follow her into the 
boudoir. All these things Belinda recollected in the 
space of a few seconds, as .she stood contemplating 
Marriott and the dresses. The hurry of getting ready 
§or the masquerade, however, dispelled these thoi^hts, 
and by the time she was dressed, the idea of what Clar- 
•noe Hervey would think of box appearance was m^r- 



,m ber sodud. She mw aaxiaim to kri»w wli«|lMir 
he would discover her in the character of the cimiic 
nune. Ladv Delacour was diiscontented withh^r tiragic 
attire^ and Ae grew still oiove out of hitfnour with faer- 
Mlf wheR she saw Belinda. 

^ I protest Marriott has made a perfect fright of me,** 
said her ladyship, as she got into her carnage, *' and I'oi 
positive my dress would become yoa amilSon of times 
{letter than yoor own," 

Miss Portmaft regretted that it was too late to chai^;«. 

" Not at all too late, my dear," said Lady Delacour; 
** never too late for women to change their minds, their 
dress, or their lovers. Seriously, you know, we are tf 
call at my friend Lady Singlelon's — sise sees masks 
to-night ; I'm quite intimate there ; FU make her let me 
step up to her own room, where no soul can interrupt ua, 
and there we can change our dresses, and Marriott will 
know nothing of the matter. Marriott's a faithliil crea- 
ture, and very fond of me ; fond of power too-*tot who 
is not % — we must all have our iaulta: one would not 
qoarrdi with such a good creature as Marriott for a 
triAe." Then suddenly changing her tone, tSue said* 
*^ Not a human being will find ua out at the masquerade; 
for no one but Mrs. Freke knows that we are the two 
muses. Clarence Hervey swears he should know me 
in any disguise-4yut I defy him — I shall take special 
delist in puzzling him. Harriot Freke has told him in 
confidence that I'm to be the Widow &ady, in man's 
ctothes :.now that's to be Harriot's own character ; so 
Uervey will make fine confusion." 

As soon as Ihey got to Lady Singleton's, Lady Dela? 
cour and Miss Portman immediately went up stairs to 
ezi^aage dresses. Poor Belinda, now that she felt 
herself in spirits to undertake the comic muse, was 
rather vexed to be obliged to give up her becoming 
character ; but there was no resisting the polite energy 
of Lady Delacour's vanity. Her ladyship ran as quick 
as lightning into aeloset within the dressing-room, say- 
ing to Lady Singleton's woman, who attempted to fol* 
low with— "Can I do any thing for your ladyslupV'— 
^UOy no, no—nothing, nothing— thank ye, thank ye,-— I 
want no assistancer— I never let anybody do my thmg 
ibr me but Marriott;" and she bolted herself in the 
closet. In a few minutes she half-opened the doori 
threw out her tragic robes, and criec^ " Here, Miaa 



Poftntn, gite me yoiin—qiiick-'«nd kt^i see irMibmr 
comedy or tragedy will be ready first." 

" Lord bless and forgive me," said Lady 8inglet<m*s 
woman, when Lady Delacoor at last threw open the door, 
when she was completely dressed^*' but if your la'ship 
has not been dressmg all this time in that den, without 
any thing in the shape of a looking-glass, and not to let 
me help ! I*that should have been so prood." 

Lady Delacour put half a guinea into the waiting- 
maid's hand, laughed affbctedly at her own whimneaiiiies, 
and declared that she could always dress herself better 
without a glass than with one. All this went off admi- 
rably well with everybody but Miss Portroan ; she coidd 
not help thinking it extraordinary that a person who 
was obviously fond of being waited upon would never 
(ttiffer any person to assist her at her toilet except 
Marriott, a woman of whom she was evidently afraid. 
Lady D^acoar's quick eye saw curiosity painted in 
Belinda's countenance, sikI for a moment she was em- 
barrassed ; but she soon recovered herself, and endeav- 
oured to turn the course of Miss Portman's thoughts by 
whispering to her some nonsense about Clarence Her- 
vey — ^a ca^ahstical name, which she knew had the power, 
when pronounced in a certain tone, of throwing Belinda 
into confusion. 

The first person they saw, when they went into the 
drawing-room at Lady Singleton's, was this very Clar- 
ence Hervey, who was not in a masquerade dress. He 
had laid a wager with one of his acquaintance that he 
could perform the part of the serpent, such as he is seen 
in Fuseli's well-known picture. For this purpose he 
had exerted much ingenuity in the invention and execa* 
tion of a length of coiled ekm, which he manoeuvred with 
great dexterity, by means of internal wires; his grand 
difilculty had been to manufacture the rays that were to 
come from his eyes. He had contrived a set of phos- 
phoric rays, which he was certain would charm all the 
fair daughters of Eve. He forgot, it seems, that phos- 
phorus could not well be seen by candlelight. When 
he was just equipped as a serpent, his rays set fire to 
part of his envelope, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he was extricated. He escaped unhurt, but 
bis serpent's skin was utterly consumed ; nothing re- 
mained but the melancholy spectacle of its sh^ton. 
He was oUiged to give up the hopes of shining at the 



aaflqperade, but he ireaolved to be at Lady SiAfSetea'a^ 
that ne might meet Lady Delacour and Miss FortraaiL 
The ffloment that the tragic and comic muee appeajred* 
he invoked them with much humour and mock pathos^ 
decJaiing that he knew not which of theiq could heel 
•tng his adventure. After a recital of his mUfortune 
had entertained the company, and after the smsee had 
performed their parts to the satisfaction of the audience 
and their own, the conversation ceased to be supported 
in masquerade character ; muses and harlequins, gipsies 
sad Cleopatras began to talk of their private affairs, wad 
of the news suid the scandal of the day. 

A groiq> of- gentlemen, among whom was Clarence 
Hervey, gathered round the tragic muse ; as Mr. Her« 
rey had hinted that he knew she was a person of dis* 
tinctioB, though he would not tell her name. After h^ 
had exercised his wit for some time without obtaining 
from the tragic muse one single syllable, be whispered, 
I* Lady Delacour, why this unnatural reserve ? Do yon 
imagine that through this tragieal disguise I have not 
foond you out %^ 

The tragic muse, apparently absorbed in aieditatioa, 
vanchsafedno reply* 

'*The devil a word can you get for your pains,. Heiu 
"^ey,^^ said a gentleman of his acquaintance, who joined 
the party at this instant; '' Why didn't you stidc to 
t'other muse, who, to do her justuse, ie as anrant a fliil 
tt your heart could wish for ?^ 

'"There's danger in flirting,'' said Clacenoe, " with aft 
anant flirt of Mrs. Stanhope's training. There's a kind 
•f electricity about that girL I have a sort of cobweb 
feeling, an imaginary net, coming all over me." 

^ Forewarned is forearmed," replied his cpmpamon: 
** a man must be a nowe indeed that could be taken isi 
afc this time of day by a niece of Mrs. Stanhepe^s." 

"* That Mrs. Stanhope must be a good clever dame^ 
fidth," said a third gentleman : " there's no less than six 
^ her nieces whom she has ^o^ 4»^ within these four 
^iitors— not 0tte4>f 'emiM>w£al;lMisnotDiadeacatch- 
■tttcfa. There's the eldest of the set, Mrs. ToUemache^ 
what had she, in the devil's name, to set up with in the 
world but a pair of good eyes ?--her aunt, to be sure^ 
^vght her the use of them early enough : they might 
^▼e niM to all eternity before they would have rotted 
M out of my senses; but you see they did ToUemaohe^ 
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business. However, they are going to part now, I 
hear : Tollemache was tired of her before the honey- 
moon was over, as 1 foretold. Then there^s the musical 
girl. Joddrell, who has no more ear than a post, west 
and married her, because he had a mind to set up for a 
connoisseur in music ; and Mrs. Stanhope flattered him 
that he was one.*^ 

The gentlemen joined in the general laugh : the tragic 
muse sighed. 

^ Even were she at the School for Scandal, the tragic 
muse dare not laugh, except behind her mask,'^ said 
Clarence Hervey. 

'' Far be it from her to laugh at those follies which 
she must for ever deplore !" said Belinda, in a feigned 
voice. "What miseries spring from these ill-suited 
marriages ! — The victims are sacrificed before they have 
sense enough to avoid their fate.*' 

Clarence Hervey imagined that this speech alluded to 
Lady Delacour's own marriage. 

" Damn me if I know any woman, young or old, that 
would avoid being married, if she could, though, damn 
me,*' cried Sir Philip Baddely, a gentleman who always 
supplied " each vacuity of sense" with an oath — ^^ but, 
damn me, Rochfort, d^n't Valleton marry one of these 
nieces !" 

" Yes : she was a mighty fine dancer, and had good 
legs enough. Mrs. Stanhope got poor Valleton to fight 
a duel about her place in a country-dance, and then he 
was so pleased with himself for his prowess that he 
married the girl." 

Belinda made an efibrt to change her seat, but she was 
encompassed so that she could not retreat. 

'^ As to Jenny Mason, the fifth of the niecesj^^ continued 
the witty gentleman, " she was as brown as mahogany^ 
and had neither eyes, nose, mouth, nor legs. What Mrs. 
Stanhope could do with her I often wondered ; but she 
took courage, rouged her up, set her a-going as B^'dtuher^ 
and she dashed herself into Tom Levit's cutncle, and 
Tom couldn't get her out again till she was the Honour- 
able Mrs. Levit : she then took the reins into her owa 
hands, and I hear she's driving him and herself the road to 
ruin as fast as they can gallop. As for this Belinda 
Portmafi, 'twas a good hit to send her to Lady Delacour^ ; 
but I take it she hangs upon hand ; for last winter, when 
I was at Bath, she was hawked about everywhexe, and 



the aunt vr^ pnffliig her wHh might and UMon. Ymk 
heard of nothing, wherever yoa went, bnt of Belinda 
Portfflan and BeUnda PortmaiTa accompiishmente. Be- 
JiBda Portman and her accomplishments, TU swear, weie 
as well advertised as Packwood's razor-strops/' 

^ Mrs. Stanhope overdid the business, I thinx,** resumed 
the gentleman who began the conversation: ''girls 
brought to the hammer this way don't go oif w^. It's 
true, Christie himself is no match for dame Stanhope. 
Many of my acquaintance were tempted to go and Ioc^l 
at the premises, but not one, you may be sure, had a 
thought of becoming a tenant for life." 

''That's an honour reserved for you, Clarence Her- 
vey," said ' another, tapping him Upon the shoulder. 
" Give ye joy, Hervey ; give ye joy !" 

"Me!'' said Clarence, starting. 

"ra be hanged if he didnt change colomr,** said his 
focetious companion ; and all the young men again joined 
in a laugh. 

"Laugh on, m^ merry men allP cried Clarence'; 
" but the devil's in it if I dont know my own mind better 
ftan any of you. You don't imagine I go to Lady Dela- 
gout's to look for a wife t — ^Belinda Portman's a sood 
pretty girl ; but what then ? Do you think I'm an ifiot 1 
—do you think I could be taken in by one of the Stan- 
hope schooll Do ^ou think I dont see as plainly as 
sny of yoo that Belmda Portman's a composition of art 
and affectation !" 

** Hush — not so loud, Clarence ; here she comes," said 
his companion. '* The comic muse, is not she V* 

Lady Delacour at this moment came lightly trippldg 
towards them, and addressing herself, in the character 
of the comic muse, to Hervey, exclaimed, 

"Hervey! my Hervey! most favoured of my votaries, 
"Why do you forsake me 1 

* Why mounts my flriend, wby waep* his downdst eye 
That eye where mirtli and fancy need to sbioe/ 

Though you have lost your serpent's form, yet you may 
please any of the fair daughters of Eve in your own." 

Mr. Hervey bowed; afi the gentlemen who stood 
near him smiled ; the tragic muse gave an involuntary 
•igh. 

'*GoQld I borrow a sigh or a tear fhmi my tragic 



•igter,** pursued Lady Delaooor, " however HBbseoirnqgr 
to mv character, I would, if only aig^ or tears cm 
win the heart of ClareBce Herrey. Let me practised' 
•—and her ladyship pvaetised sighing withmoch conuiB 
effect. 

** Penuaslre words, tod more penniasiTs fright,* 

said darenee Hervey. 

^ A good bold Stanhope cast of the net, i^th," whis- 
kered one of his companions. " Melpomene, hast thou 
foi^ot thyself to marble V pursued Lady Delacour. *' 1 
am not very well," whispered Miss Portmaa to her lady* 
Mp : '' could we get away ?" 

•'Get awiy from Clarence Henrey, do you meant^ 
replied her ladyship in a whisper : *^ ^is not easy i but 
we'll try what can be done, if it is necessai^." 

Belinda had no power to reply to this raillery ; indeed 
she Bcwcely heard the words that were said to her ^ h^ 
•he put her arm within Lady Delacour's, who, to her 
creat relkf, had the good*naiure to leave the room with 
Ser immediately* Her ladyship, though she would 
meiifiee the feelings of others, without compuncticm, to 
Inr vanity, whenever the power of her wit was disputed, 
yet towaide Utoee by whom it was acknowledged she 
^owed some mercy. 

" What is the matter with the child T said she, as she 
went down the staircase. 

'' Nothing, if I could have air," said Belinda. Theve 
was ^ crowd of servants in the hall. 

'* Why does Lady Delacour avoid me so pertina- 
eiously 1 What crime have I committed, that I was not 
favoured with one word 1" said Olavence Hervey, who 
had followed them down stairs, and overtook them in 
the haU. 

'* Do see if you can find any of my pe(^[de," cried Lady 
Delacour. 

**Lady Delacour the comic muse!" exclahned Mr* 
Hervey. « I thought—" 

*^ No matter what you tiKmght,* inteirvpted her ladf- 
ship. ** Let my carnagis draw up, for hereVi a yoiBg 
Driend of yours tremblmg so about noHing that I am 
half>afraid die will faint ; and you know it would not to 
so pleasant to faint here among footmen. Stay \ tt^ 
room is empty. O, I did not meaa to teli y<>« to stay,^ 



Mid ttb& to Henrey, who involuntarily followed linr in 
ibe utmost consternation. 

" I'm perfectly well now— perfectly well»" said Be- 
linda. 

'' Perfectly a simpleton, I think," said Lady Delacour. 
" Nay, my dear, you must be ruled ; your mask must 
cx>ine off : didn't you tell me you wanted air? — What 
now ! This is not the first time Clarence Hervey has 
ever seen your face without a mask, is it 1 It's the first 
time indeed he, or anybody else, ever saw it of such a 
colour, I believe." 

When Lady Delacour pulled off Belinda's mask her 
face was, during the first mstant, pale ; the next moment 
chmsoned over with a burniog blush. 

*' What is the matter with ye both t How he stands !** 
said Lady Delacour, turning to Mr. Hervey. " Did you 
never see a woman blush before t — or did you never s^ 
or do any thing to make a woman blush before 1 Will 
▼on give Miss Portman a glass of water t— there's some 
behind you on that sideboard, man I—but he has neither 
eyes, ears, nor understanding. Do go about your busi- 
ness," said her ladyship, pushing him towards the door 
-~" do go about your business* for I haven't common 
patience with you : on my conscience, I believe the 
man's in love-^and not with me ! That's sal-volatile for 
you, child, I perceive," continued she to Belinda. " O, 
you can walk now— <but remember you are on slippery 
ground : remember Clarence Hervey is not a manrying 
man, and you are not a married woman." 

*' It is perfectly indifferent to me, madam," Belinda 
said, with a voice and look of proud indignation. 

^ Lady Delacouiy your carriage has £rawn up," said 
Clarence Hervey, returning to the door, but without 
entering. 

" Then put this * perfectly well' and * perfectly indif- 
lerent' lady into it," said Lady Delacour. 

He obeyed without uttering a syllable. 

** Dumb ! absolutely dumb ! I protest," said her lady- 
ship, as he handed her in afterward. '* Why, Clarence, 
the easting of your serpent's skin seems to have quite 
changed your nature-^nothing but the simplicity of the 
dove left ; and I expect to hear you cooing presently— 
don't you. Miss Portman V She ordered the coachman 
to drive to the Pantheon. 

'* To the Pantheon ! I was in hopes your ladyship 
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would have the goodness to set me down at home, for 
indeed I shall be a burden to you and everybody else at 
the masquerade.** 

^ If you have made any appointment for the rest of 
the evening in Berkley-square 111 set you down, cer- 
tainly, if you insist upon it, my dear— for punctuality is 
a virtue ; but prudence is a virtue too in a young lady 
who, as your aunt Stanhope would say, has to estiMish 
herself in the world. Why these tears, Belinda?— or 
are they tears? for by the light of the lamps I can 
scarcely tell ; though Til swear I saw the handkerchi^ 
at the eyes. What is the meaning «f all this 1 You'd 
best trust me — for I know as much of men and man- 
ners as your aunt Stanhope at least ; and, in one word, 
you have nothing to fear from me, and every thing to 
hope from yourself, if you will only dry up your tears, 
keep an yeur mask^ and take my advice ; you'll find it as 
good as your aunt Stanhope's." 

" My aunt Stanhope's ! O," cried Belinda, " nerer, 
never more wiH I take such advice ; never more will I 
expose myself to be insulted as a female adventurer. 
Little did I know in what a hght I appeared ; little did 
I know what gentlemen thought of my aunt Stanhope, 
of my cousins, of myself." 

*' Oentlemen ! I presume Clarence Hervey stands at 
this instant, in your imagination, as the representative 
of all the gentlemen in England ; and he, instead of 
Anacharsis Cloots, is now, to be sure, i'orateur da 
genre humain. Pray let me have a specimen of the 
eloquence, which, to judge by its effects, biust be pow- 
erfid indeed." 

^ss Portman, not without some reluctance, repeated 
the conversation which she had heaurd.--^'' And is this 
all V cried Lady Delacour. ^* Lord, my dear, you must 
either give up living in the world, or expect to hear 
yourself, and your aunts, and your cousins, and your 
friends, from generation to generation, abused every 
hour in the day by their friends and your friends ; 'tis 
the common course of things. Now you know what a 
multitude of obedient humble servants, dear creatures, 
and very sincerts and most affectionate friends, I have 
in my writing-desk, and on my mantel-piece, not to 
-mention the cards which crowd the common rack froAi 
intimate acquaintance, who cannot live without the 
tonQor, or fayour, or pleasure of seeing Lady Delacour 



twice a week ; do you Haxik I am fo(4 enough to i]iia-< 
gine that they would care the hundredth part of a straw 
Sr I were this minute thrown into the Red or the Black 
Sea ? No, I have not one r€al friend in the world ex>- 
eept Harriot Freke ; yet, you see, I am the comic musOi 
and mean to keep it up— keep it up to the last— on pur- 
pose to provoke those who wotdd give their eyes to bo 
able to pity me : I humbly thank them, no pity for 
Lady Delacour. Follow my example, Belinda ; elbow 
your way through the crowd : if you stop to be civil 
and beg pardon, and ' hope I didn't hurt ye,' you will be 
trod under foot. Kow you*U meet those young men 
continually who took the liberty of laughing at your 
aont, and your cousins, and yourself; they are men of 
fiishion. Show them youVe no feeling, and theyll 
acknowledge you for a woman of fashion. You'll macry 
better than any of your cousins, — Clarence Hervey, 
if you caa; and then it will be your turn to laugh about 
nets and cages. As to love and all that — " 

The carriage stopped at the Pantheon just as her 
ladyship came to the words " love and all that.'* Hec 
thoughts took a different tufn,and during the remainder 
of the night she exhibited, in such a manner as to at* 
tract universal admiration, all the ease, and grace, and 
gayety of Eupfarosyne. 

To Belinda the night appeared long and dull: the 
commonplace wit of chimney-sweepers and gipsies ; the 
antics of Imriequins; ^e graces of flower-girls and Cleo*> 
patras, had not power to arouse her ; for her thoughts 
stitt recurred to that conversation which had given her 
so much pain — a pain which Lady DelacoHr's raillery 
had failed to obtiterate. 

'*How happy you are. Lady DdLacour," said &(he, 
when they got into the carriage to go home ; " how 
happy you are to have such an amazing flow of spirits I" 

*' Amazing you might well say, if you knew all," said 
Lady Delacour ; and she heaved a deep sigh, threw her- 
self back in the carriage, let fall her mask, and was 
silent. It was broad daylight, and Belinda had a full 
view of her countenance, which was the picture of de- 
spiir. She uttered not one syllable more, nor had Miss 
Portman the courage to interrupt her meditations titt 
th^ came within sight of Lady Singleton's; when 
l^tiada vei^ured to remind her that she had resolved 
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to stop there and change dresses before Marriott um 

them. 

" No, it's no matter," said Lady Delacour ; " Marriott 
win leave me at the last, like all the rest— 'tiano matter." 
Her ladyship sank back into her former attitude ; but 
after she had remained silent for some minutes, she 
started up and exclaimed — 

" If I had served myself with half the zeal that I have 
served the world, I should not now be thus forsaken : 
I have sacrificed reputation, happiness, every thing to 
the love of frolic:— all frolic will soon be at end 
with me— I am dying— and I shall die unhimented by 
any human being. If I were to live my life over again, 
what a different life it shopld be !— What a different 
person / would be /•—But it is all over now— I am 

dying." 

Belinda's astonishment at these words, and at the 
solemn manner in which they were pronouneed, was 
inexpressible ; she gazed at Lady Delacour, and then 
repeated the word— « Dying !"—" Yes, dying!" said 
Lady Delacour. 

^* But you seem to roe, and to all the world, in perfect 
health ; and but half an hour ago in perfect spirits," said 
Belinda. . 

" 1 seem to you, and to all the world, what I am not 
.-*-*! tell you I am dying," said her ladyship in an em- 
phatic tone. 

Not a word more passed till they got home. Lady 
Delacour hurried up stairs, bidding Belinda follow her 
to her dressing-room. Marriott was lighting the six 
wax candles on the dressing-table.—" As 1 live they 
have changed dresses after all," said Marriott to hei^ 
s^f, as she fixed her eyes upon Lady Delacour and Miss 
Portman. " Til be burnt, if I don't make my lady le- 
merober this." 

" Marriott, you need not wait ; I'll ring when I want 
you," said Lad>c Delacour ; and taking one of the candles 
from the table, she passed on hastily with Miss Port* 
man through her dressing-room, througfh her bedcham- 
ber, and to the door of the mysterioua cabinet. 

** Marriott, the key of this door," cried she, impatienttyi 
after she had in vain attempted to open it. 

* mi dteUvBtkm wai taken from the lipe oft cel^tnted ehareeter. 



lady out of her senses V^ 

" The key— the key-^uick, the key," repeated Lady 
i^eiacour, in a peremptory tone. She seised it as soon 
as Mamott drew it from her pocket, and unlocked the 
door. 

"Had not I best put the thingt to rights, my lady t" 
said Marriott, catching fast hold of the opening door. 

"rll ring when you are wanted, Marriott," said Ladr 
Delaconr ; and pushing open the door with violence, she 
TOshed forward to the middle of the room, and turning 
hack, she beckoned to Belinda to follow her—" Come 
in; what is it you are afraid of 1" said she. BeliAdm 
went on, and the moment she was in the room Lady 
Delacour shut and locked the door. The room was 
rather dark, as there was no light in it except what came 
from the candle which Lady Delacour held in her 
hand, and which burned but dimly. Belinda, as she 
looked round, saw nothing but a confusion of linen lagS) 
yials, some empty, some lull, and she perceived that 
there was a strong smell of medicines. 
• Lady Delacour, whose motions were all precipitate^ 
like those of a person whose mind is in great agitation, 
looked from side to side of the room, without seeming 
to know what she was in search of. She then, with a 
species of fury, wiped the paint from her face, and re* 
taming to Belinda, held the candle so as to throw the 
hght full upon her livid features. Her eyes were sunk, 
her cheeks hoUow ; no trace of youth or beauty remained 
on her death-Uke countenance, which form^ a horrid 
contrast with her gay fantastic dress. 

"You are shocked, Belinda," said she; "but as yet 
you have seen nothing<-look here !" and baring one 
hauof her bosom, she revealed a hideous spectacle. 

Belinda sank back into a chair ; Lady Delacour flung 
fierself on her knees before her. 

'' Am I humbled, am I wretched enough ?" cned she, 
her voice trembling with agony. " Yes, pity me for 
what you have seen, and a thousand times more for that 
which you cannot see : my mind is eaten away, like 
JJiybody, by incurable disease — inveterate remorse— 
remorse for a Ufe of folly — of folly which has iHrought 
on me all the punishments of guilt." 

" My husband," continued she, and her voice suddenly 
^teied from the tone of ganei tx> that of anger—*' my 
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bittbind kates me : no matter — ^I despitse him. His re- 
latioBS hate me : no matter-^ despise them. ^My Own 
relations hate me : no matter — I never wish to see them 
more— never shall they see my sorrow — ^never shall 
they hear a complaint, a sig^h from me. There is no 
torture which I could not more easily endure than their 
insulting pity. I will die, as I have lived, the envy 
and admiration of the world. When I am eone, let 
them find out their mistake ; and moralize, if they will, 
over my grave." She paused. Belinda had no power 
to speak. 

"Promise, swear to me,'* resumed Lady Delacour 
vehemently, seizing Belinda's hand, " that you will never 
reveal to any mortol what you have seen and heard this 
night. No living creature suspects that Lady Delacour 
is dying by inches, except Marriott and that woman 
whom but a few hours ago I thought my real friend, to 
whom I trusted every secret of my hfe, every thought 
of my heart. Fo<^ ! idiot ! dupe that I was, to trust to 
the friendship of a woman whom 1 knew to be without 
principle : but I thought she had honour ; I thought she 
could never betray me, — O Harriot ! Harriot ! you to de- 
sert me ! — ^Any ^ing else I could have borne — ^but you, 
who I thought would have supported me in the tortures 
-of mind and body which I am to go through — you that 
I thought would receive my last breath — you to desert 
me ! — Now I am alone in the world— left to the mercy 
c^ an insfrient waiting-woman." 

Lady Delacour hid her face in Belinda's lap, and, 
almost stifled by the violence of contending emotions, 
she at last gave vent to them, and sobbed i^nd. 

** Trust to one," said Belinda, pressing her hand with 
all the tenderness which humanity could dictate, '' who 
will never leave you at the mercy of an insolent waiting* 
woman — ^trust to me." 

" Trust to you !" said Lady Delacour, looking up 
eagerly in Belinda's face ; " yes — ^1 think — ^I may trust 
to you ; for though a niece of Mrs. Stanhope's, I have 
seen this day, and have seen with surprise, sym{^oms of 
artless feeling about you. This was wtot tempted me 
to open my mind to you when I found that I bad' lost 
the ooky friend-4mt I will think no more of that — if you 
have a heart, you must feel for me. Leave me now— 
to-morrow you shall hear my whole history — now I am 
quite ezhausted--*riRg for Marriott.** Marriott appeared 
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wi& aface oi constrained ciTility and laJtent nge. ** Pat 
ma to bed, Marriott," said Lady Delacour, with a airib- 
dned voice ; " but first light Miss £ortman to her room 
-— she need not — ^yet — see the horrid business of my 
toUet." 

Belinda, when she was left alone, immediately opened 
her shuttera, and threw up the sash, to refresh herself 
with the morning air. She felt excessirely fatigued, 
and in the hurry of her mind she could not think of any 
thing distinciiy . She took off her masquerade dress, and 
went to bed, in hopes of forgettn^., for a few hours, what 
she felt indelibly impressed upon her imagination. But 
it was in vain that she endeavoured to compose herself 
to sleep ; her ideas were in too great and painful con- 
fusion. For some time, whenever she closed her eyes, 
Ae £8ice and form of Lady Delacour, such as she had 
just beheld them, seemed to haunt her ; afterward, the 
idea of Clarence Hervoy, and the painful recollection 
of the conversation she had overheard, recurred to her: 
the words, '^ Do you think I don't know that Belinda 
Portman is a composition of art and affectation t" were 
fixed in her merooiy. She recollected with the utmost 
niouteness every look of contempt wMch she had seen 
in the faces of the younff men while they spoke of Mrs. 
Stanhope, the match-msuier. Belinda's mind, howevec, 
was not yet sufficiently calm to reflect ; she seemed only 
to live over again the preceding night. At last, the 
strange motley figures which she had seen at the mas« 
querade flitted before her eyes, and she sank into an 
uneasy slumber. 



CHAPTER IIL 

LAUr DBLACOVa's mSTORY. 

Miss PoBTMAK wap Ewakenod by the ringing of Ladv 
Delacour's bedcfaambbr bell. She opened her eyes with 
tile confused idea that something disagreeable had hap- 

Sined ; uid before she had distinctly recollected herself, 
arriott came to her bedside, with a note from Lady 
Delacour: it was written with a pencil. 
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*< DELAtKitR— ms^lord ! ! ! ! is to have to-day what Gar- 
rick use to call a gander /p<w^— will you dine with me 
t^te-a-tcte ! and I'u write an €scuse, alias a lie, to Lady 
Singleton, in the foim of a charming note— I pique myself 
sur rSloquence du billet — then we shall have the eyeniii|r 
to ourselves. I have much to say, as people usually 
have when they begin to talk of themselves. 

^' I have taken a double dose of opium, and am not so 
horribly out of spirits as I was last night ; so you need 
not be afraid of another scene. 

*^ Let me see you in my dressing-room, dear Belinda, 
as soon as you have adored 

* Witb bead unooTer'd the oosinetie powers. 

But you don't paint — ^no matter— you will — ^you must-* 
everybody must, sooner or later. In the mean time, 
whenever you want to send a note that shall not be 
opened by the bearer^ put your trust neither in wafer nor 
wax, but twist it as I twist mine. You see I wish to 

rit you in possession of some valuable secrets before 
leave this world — ^this, by-the-by, I don't, upon second 
thoughts, which are always best, mean to do yet. There 
certainly were such people as Anfazons — I hope you 
admire them — ^for who could live without the admiration 
of Belinda Portman 1 — ^not Clarence Hervey assuredly-^ 
nor yet 

" T. C. H. Delicoub." 

Belinda obeyed the summons to her ladjrship's dress- 
ing-room : she found Lady Delacour with her face com- 
pletely repaired with paint, and her spirits with opium. 
She was in high consultation with Marriott and Mrs. 
Franks, the milliner, about the crape petticoat of her 
birth-night dress, which was extended over a large hoop 
in full state. Mrs. Franks descanted long and learn- 
edly upon festoons and loops, knots and fringes, submit- 
ting all the time every thing to her ladyship's better 
judgment. 

Marriott was sulky and silent. She opened her lips 
but once upon the question of laburnum or no laburnum 
flowers. 

Against them she quoted the memoirs and authority of 
Iha celebrated Mrs. Bellamy, who has a caae in point 
to prove that " straw colour must ever look like dirty 
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white by candlelight." Mrs. Franks, to compromise 
the matter, proposed gold laburnums, ^* because nothing 
can look better by candlelight, or any light, than gold r 
and Lady Delacour, who was afraid that the milliner's 
imagination, now that it had once touched upon gold, 
might be led to the vulgar idea of ready money, sud^nly 
iHoke up the conference, by exclaiming, 

** We shall be late at Phillips^s exhibition of French 
china. Mrs. Franks must let us see her again to-morrow, 
to take into consideration your court dress, my dear 
Belinda — * Miss Portman presented by Lady Delacour'-— 
Mrs. Franks, let her dress, for heaven's sake, be some- 
filing that will make a fine paragraph : I give you four* 
and-twenty hours to think of it. I have done a horrid 
act this day," continued she, after Mrs. Franks had left 
the room — ^* absolutely wntten a twutednoie to Clarence 
Hervey, my dear— -but why did I tell you that 1 Now 
your heatd will run upon the twisted note all day, instead 
of npon ' The Life and Opinions of a Lady of Quahty, 
related by herself. ' " 

After dinner Lady Delacour, having made Belinda 
protest and blush, and blush and protest, that her head 
was not rumiing upon the twisted note, began' the his- 
tory of her life and opinions in the following manner :*- 

^I do nothing by halves, my dear. I shall not tell 
you my adventures as Gil Bias told his to the Count 
d*01iv3fez-^skipping over the useful passages. I am no 
hypocrite^ and have nothing worse than folly to conceal ; 
that's bad enough — ^for a woman who is known to play 
the fool is always suspected of playing the devil. But 
I begin where i ought to end— with my moral, which I 
dare say you are not impatient to anticipate. I never 
read of lutened to a moral at the end of a story in my 
life : manners for me, and morals for those that like 
ttieon. My dear, you will be wofuUy disappointed if in 
myatoryyou expect anything like a novel. I once 
hiwtA a general say, that nothing was less like a review 
than A battle : and I can tell you that nothing is more 
unlike a novel than real life. Of all lives, mine haa 
been the least romantic. No love in it, but a great deal 
of hate« I was a rich heiress — I had, I believe, a huiv 
dred thousand pounds, or more, and twice as many ca 
prices : 1 was handsome and witty— or, to speak with 
that kind of circumlocution which is called humility, the 
world, the partial world, thought me a beauty and a bel- 
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esprit Having told you my fortune, need I add that I, 
or it, had lovers in abimdance^-of all sorts and degrees 
— ^not to reckon those, it may be presumed, who died of 
concealed passions for me. I had sixteen declarations 
and proposals in form ; then what in the name of wonder, 
or of common sense — which, by-the-by, is the greatest 
of wonders — what in the name of common sense made 
me marry Lord Delacour I Why, my dear, you — no, not 
yott, bat any girl who is not used to have a parcel of 
admirers, woidd think it the easiest thing in the world 
to make her choice ; but let her judge by what she feels 
when a dexterous mercer or linen-draper produces pretty 
thing after pretty thing — and this is so becoming, and 
this will wear for ever, as he swears ; but then that's so 
fashionable : the novice stands in a charming perfdexity, 
and after examining, and doubting, and tossing over half 
the goods in the shop, it^s ten to one, when it begins to 
get late, the young lady, in a hurry, pitches upon the 
very ugliest and worst thing that she has seen. Just so 
it was with me and my lovers, and just 



* Sad wtfl tke Itoar, tnd liieklen wts Um day/ 

I pitched upon Viscount Delacour for my lord and judge. 
He had just at that time lost at Newmarket more than 
he was worth in every sense of the wofd ; and my for^ 
tune was the most convenient thing in the world to a man 
in his condition. Lozenges are of sovereign use in some 
complaints. The heiress lozenge is a specific in some 
consumptions. You are surprised that I can laugh and 
jest about such a melancholy thing as my marriage with 
Lord Delacour ; and so am I, especially when I recollect 
all the circumstances ; for though I bragged of there 
being no love in my history, there was, when I was a 
goose or a gosling of about eighteen-«~jus^ your age, 
Belinda, I think— something very like love playii^ about 
my heart, or my head. There was a certain Henry 
Percival, a Clarence Hervey of a man — ^no, he had ten 
times the sense, begging your pardon, of Clarence Her- 
vey— his misfortune, or mine, was, that he had too much 
sense — ^he was in love with me, but not with my faults ; 
now I, wisely considering that my faults were the 
greatest part of me, insisted upon his being in love with 
my faults. He wouldn't, or couldn't — I said wouldn't, 
he said couldn't. I had been used to see the men about 
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me Ikk the dost al my feet, for it was gold-^nst. Per- 
eival made wry faces — Lord Delacour made none. I 
pointed him out to Percival as an example — ^it was an 
example he would not follow. I was provoked, and I 
mairied in hopes of provoking the man I loved. The 
worst of it was, I did not provoke him as much as I ex- 
pected. Six months afterward I heard of his marrianre 
with a very amiable woman. I hate tiiose very amiaSle 
women, • Poor Percival ! I should have been a very happy 
woman, I fancy, if I had married yott— for 1 believe you 
were the only man who ever really loved me ; but all 
that is over now ! — Where were we 1 O, I married my 
Lord Delacour, knowing him to be a fool, and believing 
that, for this reason, 1 should ftud no trouble in govern- 
ing him. But what a fatal mistake ! — ^a fool, of all ani- 
mals in the creation, is the most difficult to govern. We 
set out in the fashionable world with a mutual desire to 
be as extravagant as possible. Strange, that with this 
similanty of taste we could never agree ! — strange, that 
this similarity of taste was the cause of pur perpetual 
quarrels ! During the first year of our marriage, 1 had 
slw^ the upper-hand in these disputes, and the lest 
won! ; and I was content. Stubborn as the brute was, 
I thought I should in time break him in. From the 
specimens you have seen, you may guess that I was 
even then a teleraA»le proficient in the dear art of tor- 
inenHnff. I had almost gained my point, just broken my 
lerd% heart, when one fair nionung I unluckily told his 
BKui Champfort that he knew no more how to cut hair 
^n a sheep-shearer. Champfort, who is conceit p^- 
sonified, took mortal ofience at this ; and the devil, who 
is always at hand to turn anger into malice, put it into 
^^teapfort's head to put it into my lord's head, that the 
'^^erld thought—^ My lady governed hxm,^ My lord took 
^* They say the torpedo, the coldest of cold crea- 
tines, sometimes gives out a spark — I suppose when 
electrified with ang^. The next time that innocent I 
insisted upon my Lord Delacour's doing or not doing — 
^ foiget which — ^the most reascmable thing in the world, 
Jjy ford turns short round, and answers, * My Lady 
Belacour, I am not a man to be governed by a wife.' 
^^ from that time to this the words * I am not a man- 
to be governed by a wife' have been written in his ob- 
stinate face, as aU the world who can read the human 
^otihteniwcemay see. M^ dear, I laugh ; but even in the 
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nidbt of laughter there is sadness. But you donH know 
what it is^-I hope you never may — ^to have an obstinate 
fool for a bosom friend. 

** I at first flattered myself that my lord's was not mn 
inveterate, incurable malady : but from his obvious weak* 
ness, I might have seen that there was no hope ; for 
cases of obstinacy are always dangerous in proportion 
to the weakness of the patient. My lord's case was 
desperate. Kill or cure was my humane or prudent 
maxim, t determined to try the poison of jealousy, by 
way of an alterative. I had long kept it in petto as my 
ultimate remedy. 1 -fixed upon a proper subjectr*-^ man 
with whom I thought that I could coquette to all eter<- 
nity, without any dsnger to myself— a certain Colonel 
Lawless, as empty a coxcomb as you would wish to 
see. The world, said I to myself, can never be so ab* 
surd as to suspect Lady Delacour with such a man aa 
this, though her lord may, and will ; for nothing is too 
absurd for him to believe. Half my theory proved Just ; 
that is saying a great deal for any theory. My lord 
swallowed the remedy that I had prepared for him with 
an avidity and a bonhommie which it did me good to 
behold ; my remedy operated beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. The poor man was cured of his obstinacy, 
and became staik mad with jealousy. Then indeed I 
had some hopes of him ; for a madman can be managed* 
a fool cannot. In a month's time I made him quita 
docile. With a face longer than the weeping philoso* 
pher's, he came to me one morning, and assured me, 

* he would do every thing I pleased, piovided I would 
consult my own honour and his, and give up Colonel 
Lawless.' 

*^ ''Give up !' — I oould hardly forbear laughing at the 
expression. I replied, * that as long as my lord treated 
me with becoming respect, I had never in thought or 
deed given him just cause of complaint ; but that I was 
not a woman to be insulted) or io be kept, as I had 
hitherto been, in leading-strings by a husband.' My 
lord, flattered, as I meant be should be, with the idea that 
it was possible he should be suspected of keeping a 
wife in leading-strings, fell to making protestations— 

* He hoped his future conduct would prove,' Ac. Upon 
this hint, I gave the reins to my imagination, and futt 
drive I went into a fresh career of extravagance : if I 
were checked, it was an nmUtf and I began direcyy to 
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mk of UaHng-^ftngs. Tl^is ridiculoim nme I playid 
meeessAdly endngti for sonid time, till at length, though 
naturally rather slow at eakalatiov, he actually discov* 
•md that if we lired at the rate of twenty thousand a 
year, and had ordy ten thousand a year to spend, we 
ihoald la due time have nothing left. This notable die- 
eevery he communicated to me one morning, after a 
long preamble. When he had finished prosing, I agreed 
that it was demonstrably just that he should retrench 
h» expenses ; but that it was equally unjust and impos- 
lible that I could make any reformation in my civil list: 
that economy was a word which 1 had never heard of 
in nv life ^11 1 married his lordship ; that, upon second 
rocoUection, it was true I had heard of such a thing as 
national economy, and that it would be a very pretty 
though rather hackneyed, topic of declamation for a 
maiden speech in the House of Lords. I therefore ad- 
▼ised him to reserve all he had to say upon the subject 
for' the noble lord upon the woolsack; nay, I very gra- 
eioosly added, that upon this condition I would go to 
the HiPuSe myself to give his arguments and eloquence 
ft fair hearing, and that I would do my best to keep my- 
self awake. This was allmighty playful and witty ; but 
it happened that my Lord Delacour, who never had any 
peat taste for wit, could not this unlucky morning at 
aU relish it. Of course I yrew angry, and reminded 
^m, with an indeKeacy which his want of generosity 
^ified, that an heiress, who had brought a hundred 
uiousand pounds into his family, had some right to amuse 
itself, and that it was not my fault if elegant amusements 
were more expensive than others. 

''Then came a long criminating' and recriminating 
chiqpter. It was * My lord, your Newmarket blunders' 
"^Myhuly, your cursed theatricals' — * My lord, I have 
■owly a right'— and *My lady, I- have surely as good a 
right.' 

** But, my dear Belinda^ however we might pay one 
wwther, we could not pay all the world with words. 
b thcnrt, after running through thousands and tens of 
fwosands, we were actually in distress for money. 
Then came selling of lands, and I don*t know what de- 
▼icesfor raising money, according to the mode of law- 
T^ and atibmeys. It was quite indifferent to me how 
*5«y fot money, provided they did get it. By what art 
"»•« gehtWmen raised money I never troubled myself 
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U> inquire ; it migbt have boin the black art for ^taf 
thing I know to the contrary. I know nothing of hom^ 
npss. So I aigiied all the papers they brought to me 
and I was mighty well pleased to find, that by so easy 
an expedient as writing ^T. C. H. Delacour* I could 
command money at wiU. I signed, and signed, till at 
last I was with all due civility informed that my sigi^« 
ture was no longer worth a farthing ; and when I cune 
to inquire into the cause of this phenomenon, i could 
nowise understand what my Lord Delacour*s lawyer 
said to me : he was a prig, and I had not patience either 
to listen to him or to look at him. I sent (or an old 
uncle of mine, who used to manage all my money mat- 
ters before I was married : I put the uncle and the law- 
yer into a room, together with their parchments, to fight 
the matter out, or to come to a right understand!]^ if 
they could. The last, it seems was quite impossible. 
In the course of half an hour out comes my uncle in 
such a rage ! I never shall forget his face— all tbe 
bile in his body had got into it ; he had literally no 
whites to his eyes. . 'My dear, uncle,' said I, * what ia 
the matter! Why, you are absolutely gold stick in 
waiting.' 

" * No matter what I am, child,' sud the uncle ; * Til 
ten you what you are, with all your wit — a dupe. 'Tis 
a shame for a woman of your sense to be such a fool, 
and to know nothing of business; and if yon knew 
nothing yourself, could not you send for me V 

'* * I was too ijgnorant to know that I know nothing,' 
said I. But I wuL not trouble you with all the said Ts 
and said he's. I was made to understand, that if LiMrd 
Delacour were to die the next day I should Uve a beg- 
gar. Upon this I grew serious, as you may imagine. • 
My uncle assured me that I had been grossly i^iposed- 
upon by my lord juid his lawyer ; and that I had been 
swindled out of my senses and out of my dower. I re* 
peated all that my uncle said, very faiihfiilly,:to Lord 
Delacour ; and all that either he or his lawyer couM fur- 
nish out by way of answer was, that ' necessit^r had no 
law.' Necessity, it must be allowed, though it might 
be the mother of law, was never with my lord the 
mother of invention. Havinj^ now found out that I had 
a good right to complain, I mdulged myself in it moat 
gloriously; in short, my dear, we had a comfortable 
family quarrel. Love quarrels are easily nMide up, but 



-of money quarrels there- is no ehd. From the roomeiA 
tliese money quarrels commenced I began to hate 
liOrd Delaconr ; before I had only despised him. You 
can have no notiopi to what meanness extravagance 
reduces men. I have known Lord Delacour shirk, and 
look 80 shabby, and tell so many lies to people about a 
hundred guineas — ^a hundred guineas! — ^what do I say< 
—about twenty, ten, five ! O, my dear, I cannot bear 
the thoughts of it ! 

"But I was going on to tell you that my good uncle 
and all ray relations quarrelled with me for having 
mined myself, as they said ; but I said they quarrelled 
with roe for fear I should ask them for some of thei^ 
* vile trash.* Accordingly I abused and ridiculed them, 
one and all ; and for my pains all my acquaintance said 
that * Lady Delacour was a woman of a vast deal of 
spirit.* 

** We were relieved from our money embarrassments 
by the timely death of a rich nobleman, to whose large 
estate ray Lord Delacour was heir-at-law. 1 was intoxi- 
cated with the idle compliments of all my acquaintance, 
and I endeavoured to console myself for piisery at home 
by gayety abroad. Ambitious of pleasing universally, I 
became the wolrst of slaves— a slave to the world. Nqt 
a moment of my time was at my own disposal-^not one 
of my actions ; I may say, not one of my thoughts was my 
own; I was obliged to find things 'charming* every 
hour, which tired me to death'; and every day it was 
the same dull round of hypocrisy and dissipation. You 
wonder to hear me speaK in this, manner, Belinda— -but 
one must speak the truth sometimes ; and this is what 
I have been saying to Harriot Freke continually— con- 
tinually, for these ten years past. Then why persist'ih 
the same kind of life ? . you say. Wlijr, my dear, becausip 
I could not stop : I was fit for this kind of life, and for 
no other. I could not be happy at home ; for what- sort 
of a companion could I have made of Lord Delacour! 
1^ this time he was tired qf his horse Potato, and his 
horse Highflyer, and his horse Eclipse, and Golrah, anjl 
Jenny Grey, &c. ; and he had taken to hard-drinking, 
which soon turned him, as you see, quite into a beast. 

" I forgot to tell you that 1 had three children during 
the first five years of my marriage. The first was a 
boy : he was born dead ; and my lord and all his odious 
rehiUons laid th^ Uaine upon me, because t 'Wotdd not 
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be luHDi pmonor Inlf a year by an old mother of lu9^ fi 
vfle CaBsandra, who was always prophesying that my 
child would not be bom alive. My second child was n 
ffirl ; but a poor diminutive, sickly thing. It was tlfte 
fashion at this time for fine mothers to suckle their own 
children : so much the worse for the poor brats. Fine 
nurses never made fine children. Tnere was a prodi- 
gious rout made about the matter — a vast deal of senti- 
ment and sympathy, and compliments and inquiries; 
but after the novelty was over I became heartily sick of 
the basinets ; and at the end of about three months mj 
poor chUd was sick too—I dont much like to think of it 
— ^it died. If I had put it out to nurse, I should have 
been thought by my friends an unnatural mother ; but I 
should have saved its life. 1 should have bewailed the 
loss of the infant more, if Lord Delacour's relations and 
my own had not made such lamentations upon the 
occasion that I was stunned. I couldn't or wouldn't shed 
a tear ; and 1 left it to the old dowager to perform in 
j^tic, as she wished, the part of chief mourner, and to 
comfort herself^ in private by lifting up her hands ajod 
eyes, and railing at me as the most insensible of mothers. 
All this time 1 suffered more than she did ; but that la 
what she shall never have the satisfaction of knowings 
I determined that if ever I had another ehild I would 
not have the barbarity to nurse it myself. Accordingly, 
when my third child, a girl, was bom, I sent it off uu- 
mediately to the count^, to a stout, healthy, broadr 
faced nurse, under whose care it grew and flqurished ; 
so that at three years old, when it was brought back to 
me, I could scarcely believe the chubby little thing was 
my own child. The same reasons which convinced me 
I ought not to nuiBe my own child determined me« d 
idus forte raison^ not to undertake its education. Lord 
Delacour could not bear the child, because it was not a 
boy. The girl was put under the care of a goveruess» 
who plagued my heart out with her airs and tracasseries 
for three orVour years ; at the end of which time, sws 
she turned out to be Lord Delacour's mistress in form, 
I was obliged— *in form — ^to beg she would leave in(^ 
house ; and I put her pupil into better hands, I hope, at 
a celebrated academy for young ladies. There she will, 
at any rate, be better instructed than she could be at 
home. I beg your pardon, my dear, for this digression 
on nursing and schooling ; but I wanted only to eiq^n 



to yoa wliT it was that, when I was weary of the bust- 
tiess, I still went Oii in a course of rlissipation. You see 
I had nothing at home, either in the jshape.of husband 
or t;Mdren, to engage my affections. ' 1 believe it was 
this * aching void* in my' heart which made me, after 
looking abroad some time for a bosom friend, take such 
a prodigious fancy to Mrs. Freke. She was just then 
coming into fashion. She struck me, the first time 1 
met her, as being downright ugly ; but there was a wild 
oddity in her countenance which made one stare at her, 
and she was delighted to be stared at, especially by me:; 
so wc were mutually agreeable to each other — I a6 
starer, and «he as staree. Harriot Freke had, without 
. comparison, more assmrance than any man or woman 1 
eyer saw ; she was downright brass, but of the finest 
kind — Corinthian brass. She was one of the first who 
brought what I call harum-scarum manners into fashion, 
{ told you that she had assurance — impudence I should 
have called it, for no other word is strong enough. 
Such things as I have heard Harriot Freke say ! — ^You 
will not believe it — ^bitt her conversation iit first abso- 
lutely made me, like an old-fashioned' fool, wish I had a 
fan to ^ay -with. But, to my astonishment, all this tooH 
surprisingly with a iset of fashionable young men.' I 
found it necessary to reform my manners. If I had not 
taken heart of grace, and publicly abjured the heresies 
o( false deUcaci/jl should have been excommunicated. 
Lady Delacour's sprightly elegance — allow me to speak 
of myself in the style in which the newspaper writers 
talk of me — Lady Delacour's sprightly elegance was but 
pale, not to s^y faded pink,, compared with the scarlet 
of Mrs. Freke's dashing audacity. As ray rival, she 
would, on certain grouAd, have beat me hollow ; it was 
tterefore good policy to make her my friend; we joined 
forces, and nothing could stand jigainst us. But i have 
110 ri^t to give riiyself credit for good policy in forming 
this intimacy ; I realiyfollowed the dictates of my heart 
or my imagination.^ There was a frankness in Hamot's 
knamier Which I mistook for artlessness of character : she 
spoke with such unbounded freedom on certain subjects, 
mat 1 gave her credit for unbounded sincerity on all sub- 
jects : she had the talent of making the world believe that 
virtue to be invulnerable by nature which disdained the 
common outworks of art for its defence. I, among 
oihen, to^ it for gwmted, that the woman who coold 



Le Hher apoit to 'toaok Ike bankoraflwe ^^V 
■losft hxwe a stra^r lieid Uun other peoplo* I ba.va 
since been conniiced, however, of lay mistake. I aan 
persuaded that few caa tooch the brink without ^"■*^>^ing 
lieadloQg down the precipice. DonH apply this, my dear, 
Ktefvffy, tojthe person ot whom we are speaking; I am 
not base enough to betray her secreta» howeTer I may 
have been provoked fay her treachery. Of her character 
and history yoa ahafl hear nothing but what is necea- 
sary for my own justification. The league of amity be^^ 
twean us was scarcely ratified before my Lord Delacour 
came, with his wise remonstrating face^ to beg m^ ' to 
consider what was due to my own honomr and his.* 
like the cosmogony-man in the Vicar of Wakefield, he 
came ont over and over with this cant phrase, whicb 
had once stood him in stead. ' Do you think, my lovd/ 
said I, ' that because I gave up poor Lawless to oblige 
you, I shall give up all common sense to suit myself to 
your taste ? Harriot Freke is visited by everybody but 
old dowagers and old maids : I am neither an old dowa- 
ger nor an old maid — ^the consequence is obvious, my 
lord.' Pertness in dialogue, my dear, often sqcceede 
better with my lord than wit : I therefore saved the ster^ 
ling gold, and bestowed upon him nothing but counters. 
I tell you this to save the credit of my taste and judg* 
ment. 

^ But to return to my friendship for Harriot Freke« 
If of course, repeated to her every word which had 

eLSsed between my husband and me. She out-Her^ded 
erod upon the occasion ; and laughed so much at what 
she called my folly in pleading guilty in the Lawlesa 
cause, that I was downright asluuned of myself, and» 
purely to prove my innocence, I determined, i|p<»i the 
first convenient opportunity, to renew my intimacy 
with the colonel. The opportunity which I so ardently - 
desired of redeeming \ny iodependence >vas not king 
wanting. Lawless, as my stars (which| you know, are 
always more in fault than ourselves) would have it» 
returned just at this time from the Continent, where b^ 
had been with his regiment. He returned with 9, woun4 
across his forehead and a Uack fillet, which made him 
look something more like a hero, and ten times more 
like a coxcomb, than ever. He was in fashioQy at. aQ 
events ; and among other laflies, Mrs. Luttridgey ^dkMia 
Mrs. Luttndge ! smiled upon him. The cqIwip)* i¥^Mf 



wvfi li9d taste enooffk to ka#w Ae diAsfeocf lMtw««ii 
BaULe and smile : he laid himself and his laurels at nqr 
feet, and I carried him and them about in triumiih. 
Wbeiever I went I heard wondering and whispering, 
and, especially at Mrs. Luttrid«s% envy and scandal 
joined hands- to attack me. 1 had no object in view 
but to provoke my husband; therefore, conscious of 
the punty of my intentions,, it was my delight to 
brave the opinion of the wondering world. Igfve 
myself no concern abeut the effect my coquetry i^ight 
have upon the object of this flirtation^ Poor Law- 
*less! He^rt, I took it for granted, he hafliione.; how 
should a coxcomb come by a heart I Yanij^ I knew 
■he had in abundance ; but this (rave roe no alarm, as I 
thought that if it should ever mauke him forget himself, 
I mean forget what was due to me, I could, by one flash 
of my wit, strike him to the earth, or blast him l<Mr 
^ver. 0|ie night we had been together £Lt Mrs. Lut- 
tridge^s v she, among other good things, kept a farorbanli^ 
and, J am convinced, cheated. Be that as it may, I lost 
an immensity of money, and it was my pride to los« 
vith as much gayety as anybody else could win ; so I 
was, or appeared to be, in uncommonly high spirits, and 
Lawless had his share of my good-humour. We left 
lyUs. Luttridge^s together early, about half-past one. As 
the colonel was going to luuid me to my callage a 
ttaart-looking young man, as I thought, came up close 
to the coach-^oor, and stared me fuU in the face. I wa9 
not % woman to be disconcerted at s^ch a thing as this, 
but I really was startled when the young fellow jumped 
into the carriage after me. I thought he was i^ad: I 
wid only courage enough to scream. Lawless seized 
hold of the intruder to chrag him out, and out he dxaggect 
^ youth, exclaiming, in a high tone, *What is the 
meaning of all this, sir t Who the devil arevou I My 
^•anae's Lawless: who the devil are you V The answer 
to this was a convulsion of laughter. By the lauffh \ 
knew it to be Harriot Freke. * Who am 1 1 Ofljfy a 
f leke,' cried she : * shake hands.' I j^ave her my handy 
jnto the carriage she sprang, and desired the colonel toi 
s>Uovi^ her. I^twless laughed, we all laughed, and drove 
J'^'iy. * Where do you think I've been V said Harriot i 
ui the gaUery of the House of Commcmsr-sdmost 
feezed to death these four hours ; but I swoie r4 
W¥ ^)^er|dan'a speech to-nigbt, and I did ;. betl^ fifty 
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'ftttineas I wouM witli Mrs. Luttndge, and \iXft won. 
Pun and Freke for ever, huzza !' Harriot was mad witii 
spirits, and so noisy and unmanageable that, as I told 
her, I was sure she was drunk. Lawless, in his siDv 
way, laughed incessantly ; and I was so taken tip with 
her oddities that, for some time, I did not perceive we 
were going the Lord knows where ; till at last, when 
the larum of Harriof s voice ceased for an instant, 1 
was struck with the strange sound of the carriage. 
•Where are wet not upon the stones, I'm sure,' said I; 
and putting my head out of the window, I saw we were 
beyond the turnpike. *The coachman's drunk as weH 
as you, Harriot,' said I ; and I was going to pull the 
Btring to stop him, but Harriot had hold of it. • The 
man is going very right,' said she; * I've told him where 
to go. Now doii't fancy that Lawless and I are going 
to run away with you. All this is unnecessary nowa^ 
days, thank God !' To this I agreed, and laughed for 
fear of being ridicidous. * Guess where you are goipg,* 
aaid Harriot. I guessed and guessed, but couM-not 

Siess right ; and my merry companions were infinitely 
verted with my perplexity and impatience, more espe- 
cially as, I believe, in spite of all my efforts, I grew 
rather graver than usual. We went on to the end of 
Bloane-street, and quite out of town; at last we 
stopped. It was daiic ; the footman's flambeau was out; 
I could only just see by the lamps that we were at the 
door of a lone, odd-looking house. The house-door 
opened, and an old woman appeared with a lantern in 
her hand. 

" * Where is this farce, or freak, or whatever you call 
it, to end V said I, as Harriot pulled me into the dark 
passage along with her:' 

" Alas ! my dear Belinda," said Lady Delacour, ]^au8-' 
ing, " I little foresaw where or how it was to end; but 
I am not come yet to the tragical part of my story, and 
as long as I can laugh, I will. As the old woman and 
her miserable light went on before us, I could almost have 
thought of Sir Bertrand, or of some German horriJUaiions; 
but I heard Lawless, who never could help laughing at 
the wrong time, bursting behind me, with a sense of his 
Own superiority. 

« " ' Now you will learn your destiny, Lady Delacour •/ 
•aid Harriot, in a solemn tone. 

^ ' Yes \ from the celebrated Mrs. W^ — ^, tiM modem 
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dealer in ert ms^e,' said I, laoglung, 'for now I gnsiB 
whereabouts I am. Colonel Lawless's laugh broke tlie 
spell. Harriot Freke, never while 3WU live expect U> 
succeed in the sttblime.^ Harriot swore at the colonel 
for the veriest spoil-sport she bad ever seen, and alie 
whispered to me, *' The reason he laughs is because he 
is afraid of our suspecting the truth of him, that he 
believes Unit de bon in conjuration, and the devil, and aU 
that.' The old woman, whose cue I found was to be 
dumb, opened a door at the top of a narrow staircase, and 
pointing to a tall figure, completely enveloi)ed in fur, 
left us to our fate. I will not trouble you with a pon^- 
pous description of all the mummeir of the scene, my 
dear, as I despair of being able to nighten you 6ni of 
your wits. I should have been downright angry with 
Harriot Freke for bringing me to such a place, but that 
I knew women of the first fashion had been with Mra. 

W before us — some in sober sadness, soine by way 

of frolic. So, as there was no fi&ar of being ridiculous 
there was no shame, you know, and my conscience was 
quite at ease. Harriot had no conscience, so she was 
always at ease ; and never more so than in male attire, 
which she had been told became her particularly. She 
supported the character of a young rake with such spirit 
and trtOh, that I an sore no common conjurer covld have 
discovered any thing feminine about her. She rattled 
on with a set of nonsensical questions ; and among other 
things she asked, ' How soon will Lady Delaceur many 
again alter her lord's death V 

" ' She will never marry after her lord's death,* 
answered the oracle. ' Then she will marry during his 
lifetime,' said Harriot. *True,' answered the oracle. 
Colonel Lawless laughed ; 1 was angry ; and the colonel 
would have been quiet, for he was a gentleman, but 
there was no such thinff as managing Mrs. Freke, who, 
though she had laid aside the modesty of her own Sfez, 
had not acquired the decency of the other. * Who is to 
be Lady Delacour's second husband V cried ^e ;/ you'll 
not offend any of the present company by naming the 
man.' ' Her second husband I camiot name,' replied the 
oracle, ' but let her beware of a Lawless lover.' Mrs. 
Treke and Colonel Lawless, encouraged by her, tri- 
omphed over me without mercy ; I may say, without 
shame ! WeU, my dear, 1 am in a huriy to have done 
with all this : though I * doted uponfoUyfy^K I was ter- 
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rifled et the thoughts of any thing worse. The idea of 

a divorce, the public brand of a shameful life, shocked 

-toie, in spite of all my real and all my assumed levity. 

that 1 had, at this instant, dared to be myself! But 
my fear of ridicule was greater than my fear of vice 
^Sless me, my dear Lady Delacour,^ whispered Harriot 
as we left this house, * what can make you in such a 
desperate hurry to get home ! You gape and fidget : 
one would think you had never sat up a night before in 
your life. I verily believe you are afraid to trust your- 
self with us. Which of us are you afraid of, Lawless, 
or me, or yourself V There was a tone of contempt in 
the last words which piqued me to the quick ; and, how- 
ever strange it may seem, I was now anxious only to 
convince Harriot that I was not afraid of myself. False 
shame made me act as if I had no shame. You would 
not suspect me of knowing any thing of false shame, 
hut depend upon it, m;^ dear, many who appear to have 
as much assurance as I have are secretly its slaves. I 
moralize, because I am come to a part of my story 
which I should almost be glad to omit ; but I promised 
you that there should be no sins of omission. It was 
light, but not broad daylight, when we got to Knights- 
bridge. Lawless, encouraged (for I carmot deny it) by 
the levity of my manner, as well as of Harriot's, was in 
higher and more familiar spirits than I ever saw him. 
Mrs. Freke desired me to set her down at her sisfer's, 
who lived in Grosvenor-place : I did so, and I beg yoa 
to believe that 1 was in an agony to get rid of my 
colonel at the same time ; but you know I could not, be- 
fore Harriot Freke, absolute^ say to him *Get out? 
Indeed, to tell things as they were, it was scarcely pos- 
sible to guess by my manner that I was under any anxiety, 

1 acted my part so well, or so ill. As Harriot Freke 
jumped out of the coach, a cock crowed in the area of 
her sister's house : * There !' cried Harriot, * do yon hear 
the cock crow, Lady Delacour ! Now it's to be hoped 
your fear of goblins is over, else I would not be so crue! 
as to leave the pretty dear all alone.' .'All alone f 
answered I : • your friend the colonel is much obliged 
to you for making nobody of him.' 'My friend the 
colonel,' whispered Harriot, leaning with her bold mas- 
culine arms on the coach-door — ^ my friend the colonel 
is much obliged to me, I'm sure, for remembering what 
the cunning or the knowini^ woknan told us Just now: 



80 when I said I Jeft you alone, I was not guiltv of a 
bull, was I V I had the grace to be heartily ashamed 
of this speech, and called out, in utter confusion, ^ To 
Berkley-sqaare. But where ^hall I set you down, 
colonel 1 Harriot, good morning : donH forget you are in 
man's clothes/ I did not dare to repeat the question 
of * Where shall I set you down, colonel V at this instant, 
because Harriot gave me such an arch, sneering look, 
as much as to say, still afraid of yourself ! We drove 
on : Vm persuaded that the confusion which, in spite of 
all my efforts, broke through my affected levity, encour- 
aged Lawless, who was naturally a coxcomb and a fool, 
to believe that I was actually his, else he never could 
have been so insolent. In short, my dear, before we 
had got through the turnpike gate, I was downright 
oUiged to say to him, * Get out !' which I did with a degree 
of indignation that quite astonished him. He muttered 
something about ladies knowing their minds ; and I own, 
though I went off with flying colours, I secretly blamed 
myself as much as I did him, and I blamed Harriot more 
than I did either. I sent for her the next day, as soon 
as I could, to consult her. She expressed such aston- 
ishment, and so much concern, at this catastrophe of 
our night's frolic, and blamed herself with so many oaths, 
and execrated Lawless for a coxcomb, so much to the 
ease and satisfaction of my conscience, that I was con- 
firmed in my good opinio^ of her, and indeed felt for her 
the most lively affection and esteem ; for, observe, with 
me esteem ever followed affection, instead of affection 
foUowing esteem. Wo be to all who in morals pre- 
posterously put the cart before the horse ! But to pro- 
ceed with my history : all fashionable historians stop to 
make reflections, supposing that no one else can have 
the s^se to make any. My esteemed friend agreed with 
me that it would be best for all parties concerned to hush 
up this business ; that as Lawless was going out of town 
in a few days, to be elected for a borough, we should 
get rid of him in the best way possible, without .*more 
last words ;' that he had been punished sufficiently on 
the spot, and that to punish twice for the same offence, 
once in private and once in public, would be contrary to 
the laws of Englishmen and Englishwomen, and in my 
case would be contrary to the evident dictates of pru- 
dence, becau I could not complain without calling 
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upon Lord Delacour to call Lawless out ; this I coqld 
not do without acknowledging that his lordship had 
bieen in the right, in warning me about his honottr and 
my aum, which old phrase I dreaded to near for the 
ninety-ninth time : besides, Lord Delacour was the last 
man in the world I should have chosen for my knight, 
though unluckily he was my lord; besides, all thhigs 
considered, 1 thought the whole story might not tell so 
well in the world lor me, tell it which way I would : we 
therefore agreed that it would be most expedient to hold 
OMT tongues. We took it for granted that Lawless 
would hold his, and as for my people, they knew nothing 
I thought, or if they did, 1 was sure of them. How the 
thing got abroad I could not at the time conceive, though 
now I am well acquainted with the baseness and treach- 
ery of the woman I called my friend. The affair was 
known and talked of everywhere the next day, and the 
story was told especially at odious Mrs. Luttridge's, 
with such exaggerations as drove me almost mad. I 
was enraged, inconceivably enraged with Lawless, from 
whom I imagined the reports originated. 

** I was venting my indignation against him in a room 
full of company, where I had just made my story good, 
when a gentleman, to whom I was a stranger, came iit 
breathless, with the news that Colonel Lawless was 
killed in a duel by Lord Delacour; that they were carry- 
ing him home to his mother's, and that the body was just 
going by the door. The company all crowded to the 
windows immediately, and I was left standing alone till 
I could stand no longer. What was said or done after 
this I do not remember ; I only know that when I came 
to myself, the most dreadful sensation I ever experienced 
was the certainty that I had the blood of a fellow-crea- 
ture to answer for. I wonder," said Lady Delacour, 
bjreaking off at this part of her history, and rising sud- 
denly, " I wonder what is become of Marriott ! — surely 
it is time for me to have my drops. Miss Portman, 
have the goodness to ring, for I must have something 
immediately." Belinda was terrified at the wildness of 
her manner. Lady Delacour became more composed, 
oV put more constraint upon herself, at the sight of 
Marriott. Marriott brought from the closet in her lady's 
room the drops, which Lady Delacour sw^owed With 
precipitation. Then she ordered coffee, and aftenf ard 
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cha88e-caf6, and at last, turning to Belinda, with a forced 
smile, she said— - 

^ Now shall the Princess Scheherazade go on with her 
Btoryl" 



CHAPTER IV. 

liADT DELAC0VR*8 BISTORT CONTIMVED. 

•* I LEFT off, with the true skill of a good story-teller, 
at the most interesting part — a duel ; and yet duels are. 
80 common now that they are really vulgar incidents. 

"But we think that a duel concerning ourselves must 
be more extraordinary than any other. We hear of men 
being shot in duels about nothing every day ; so it is 
really a weakness in me to think so much about poor 
Lawless^s death, as Harriot Freke said to me at the time: 
She expected to see me show sorrow in ptiblic ; but, very 
fortunately for me, she roused my pride, which was 
always stronger than my reason ; and 1 behaved myself 
upon the occasion as became a fine lady. There were 
some things, however, I could hardly stand. You must 
know that Lawless, fool and coxcomb as he was, had, 
some magnanimity, and showed it — as some people do 
from whom it is least expected — on his deathbed. The 
last words he said were, * Lady Delacour is innocent — I 
charge you don't prosecute Lord Delacour.* This ho 
said to his mother, who, to complete my misery, is one 
of the most respectable women in England, and was 
most desperately fond of Lawless, who was an only son. 
She never has recovered hisloss. Do you remember 
asking me who a tall elderly lady in mourning was, that 
you saw getting into her carriage one day," at South 
Audley-street Chapel, as we passed by in our way to the 
parkt That was Lady Lawless: I believe I didn't an- 
swer you at the time. I meet her every now and then 
—to me a spectre of dismay. But, as Harriot Freke 
said, certainly such a man as poor Lawless was a useless 
being in society, however he may be regretted by a 
doting mother. We should see things in a philosophical 
light if we can. I should not have suffered half as much 
Vol. XI.— C 6 
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as I did if he had been a man of a stronger understand* 
ing ; but he was a poor, vain, weak creatuie, that I acto- 
ally drew on and duped with my own coquetry, while 
all the time I was endeavouring only to' plague Lord 
Delacour. 1 was punished enough by the airs his lord- 
ship doubly gave himself, upon the strength of his valour 
ana. his judgment — they roused me completely ; and I 
blamed him with all my might, and got an enormoiis 
party of my friends, I mean my acquaintance, to run him 
down full cry, for having fought for me. It was absurd 
— it was rash — it was want of proper confidence in his 
wife ; this we said. Lord Delacour had his partisans, it 
is true ; among whom the loudest was odious Mrs. Lut- 
tridge. I embraced the first opportunity I met with of 
retsuiation. You must know that Mrs. Luttridge, besides 
being a great faro-player, was a great dabbler in politics ; 
for she was almost as fond of power as of money : she 
talked loud and fluently, and had, somehow or other,- 
partly by intriguing, partly by relationship, connected 
herself with some of the leading men in parliament. 
There was to be a contested election in our county : 
Mr. Luttridge had a good estate there next to Lord 
Delacour^s, and being of an ancient family, and keeping 
a good table, the Luttridges were popular enough. At 
the first news of an election, out comes a flaming adver- 
tisement from Mr. Luttridge ; away posted Mrs. Lut- 
tridge to begin her canvass, and away posted Lady Dela- 
cour after her, to canvass for a cousin of Harriot Freke's. 
This was a new scene for me ; but I piqued myself on 
the versatility of my talents, and I laid myself out to 
please all the squires, and, what was more difficult,- all 
' the squires' ladies, in *****shire. 1 was ambitious to 
have it said of me, ' that I was the finest figure that ever 
appeared upon a canvass.* O, ye *****shireians, how 
hard did I work to obtain your praise! All that the 
combined force of vanity and hatred could inspire I per- 
formed, and with success. You have but little curiosity, 
I presume, to know how many hogsheads of port went 
down the throat of John Bull, or how many hecatombs 
were offered up to the genius of English liberty. My 
hatred to Mrs. Luttridge was, of course, called love of 
my country. Lady Delacour was deified by all true 
patriots ; and, luckily, a handsome legacy left roe for 
my spirit, by an uncle who died six weeks before the 
election, enabled us to sustain the expense of my apothe- 
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om. Tie day of election came ; Harriot Freke and 1 
made o«r appearance on Ihe hustings, dressed in splendid 
party uniforms ; and before us our knights and squires 
oeld two enormous panniers full* of ribands and cock- 
ades, which Mre distributed with a grace that won all 
hearts, if not all votes. Mrs. Luttridge thought the pan- 
niers would carry the election ; and forthwith she sent 
air an express for a pair of panniers twice as large as 
ours. I took out my pencil, and drew a caricature of 
the ass and her panniers ; wrote an epigram at the bottom 
of it ; and the epigram and the caricature were soon in 
the hands of half •♦♦♦•shire. The verses were as bad 
as impromptus usually are, and the drawing was not 
much better than the writing ; but the gvod-toill of the 
critics supplied all my deficiencies ; and never was more 

E^aise bestowed upon 4^e pen of Burke, or the pencil of 
eynolds, than was lavished upon me 6y my honest 
friends. My dear Belinda, if you will not quarrel with 
the quality, yoamay have what quantity of praise you 

Coase. Mrs. Luttridge, as I hoped and expected, was 
iyond measure enraged at the sight of the caricature 
and epigram. She was, besides being a gamester and a 
politician — n^hat do you think 1 — an excellent shot ! She 
^shed, she said, to be a msgi, that she might be quali- 
fied to take proper notice of my conduct. The same 
kind frienda who showed her my epigram repeated to 
ne her observation upon it. Harriot Freke was at mv 
*Ibow, and offered to take any message I might think 
proper to Mrs. Luttridge. I scarcely thought her in 
stmest fill she added, that the only way. left nowadays 
for a woman to distinguish herself was bv spirit; as 
every thing else was ^own *' cheap and vulgar in the 
^es of men ;' that she knew one of the cleverest young 
tt'oa in England, and a man of fashion into the bargain, 
^ho was just going to publish a treatise ' Upon the Pro^ 
pi^ty and Necessity of Female Duelling;" and that he 
had demonstrated, beyond a possibility of doubt, that 
civilized society could not exist half a century longer 
^thout this necessary improvement. I had prodigious 
Reference for the masculine superiority, as 1 thought it, 
^ Rarriors understanding. She was a philosopher, and 
a fine lady-*I was only a fine lady ; I had never fired a 
pstol in my life, and I was a little inclined to cowardice-; 
oBt Harriot offered to bet any wager upon the steadiness 
Of my hand, zod assured me that I shoald charm all 

C3 
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beholders in male attire. In short, as my second. If I 
woi^ furnish her with proper credentials, she swow 
she would undertake to furnish me with clothes, and 
pistols, and courage, and every thing I wanted. I sat 
down to pen my challenge. When L was writing it my 
hand did not tremble mucA-— not more than my Lewd 
Delacour's always does. The challenge- was very pret* 
tily worded : I believe I can repeat it. 

** ' Lady Delacour presents her compliments to Mrs* 
Luttridge — she is informed that Mrs. L. wishes she 
were a man, that she might be qualified to take proper 
notice of Lady D.'s conduct Lady Delacour begs 
leave to assure Mrs. Luttridge, that though she has the 
misfortune to be a woman, she is willing: to accoimt iof 
her conduct in any manner Mrs. L. may think prc^>er, 
and at any hour and place she may appoint. liidy Di 
leaves the choice of the weapons to Mrs. L. Mrs. 
H. Freke, who has the honour of presenting this aote, 
is Lady Delacour's friend upon this occasion.' ■ 

*^ I cannot repeat Mrs. Luttridge's answer ; all I know 
is, it was not half as neatly worded as my note ; but the 
essential part of it was, that she accepted ray challenge 
tot'M pleasure., and should do herself the honour of me<H« 
ing me at siic o^clock the next morning ; that Miss Hon- 
our O^Grady would be her /rt>n^ upon the occasion ; and 
that pistols were the weapons she preferred. The place 
of appointment was behind an old barn, about two ttUes 
from the town of *♦*♦*. The hour was fixed to be «arly 
in the morning,, to prevent all probability of interruption. 
In the evening, Harriot and I rode to the ground. There 
were several buUets sticking in the posts of the bam* 
this was the i^ace where Mrs. Luttridge had been ae> 
customed to exercise herself in firing at a mark. I own 
my courage ' oozed out' a little at this sight. The Duke 
de Rochefoucault, I believe, said truly, that *many would 
be cowards if they dared.' l4iere seemed to me to be 
no physical and less moral necessity for my fighting this 
duel ; but I did not venture to reason on a point of hon- 
our with my sjHrited second. I bravadoed to Haniot 
most magnanimously; but at night, when Marriott was 
undressing me, I could not forbear giving her a hint, 
which I thought might tend to preserve the king's peacOf 
and the peace of t& county. I went to the ground in 
the morning in good spirits, and with a safe con8C«ance« 
Hamot was in admiration of my ^lion^p^nrti'^ aiid, to do 
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Iter ^QUdce, she conducted henelf. with geeiA cooinets 
upon the occasion ; but then it may be obserred that it 
-was I who was to stand fire, and not she* I thought of 
.poor Lawless a biUion of tiine% at least, as we were 
gimag to the ground ; and i had my presenttnients, and 
my .confused notions of poetic justice : but poetic jus- 
:Uce, and all other sorts of justice, went clear out of my 
t^ad when I saw my antagonist and her friend, actually 
pistol in hand, waiting for us ; they were both in men% 
clothes. I secretiv called upon the name of Marriott 
with fervency, ana I looked round with more anxiety 
than ever Bloebeard^s wife, or 'Anne, sistet Aane!' 
looked to see if anybody -was coming: nothing was to 
be seen but. the grass blown by the wind— no Marriott 
to throw- herself taute ipiorSe between the combatants*^ 
no peace-officers to bind us over to our good behaviour 
^H[io deliverance at hand ; and Mv. Luttndge; by all the 
laws of honour, as challenged, was to have the first shot. 
O, those laws of honour ! 1 was upon the point of am- 
king an apology, in spite of them all, when, to my inex- 
pressible joy, I was relieved from the dreadful altemar 
tive of being shot through the head, Or of becoming a 
laughing-stock for hfe^ bjr an incident, less heroic, TU 
grant you, than opportune. But you shall liave the 
whote scene, as well as I can recollect it ; as ^eU-^ior 
those who for the first time go into a field of battle do 
not, as I am credibly informed and internally persuaded^ 
always find the clearness of their memories improved 
by the novelty of their situation. Mrs. Luttridge^ when 
we came up, was leaning, with a truly martial negli- 
gence, against the wall of the barn, with her pistol, as I 
told you, in her hand. She spoke not a word ; but her 
second. Miss Honour O^Grady, advanced, towards us 
immediately, and, taking off her hat very manfully, ad- 
dressed herself to my second — * IV.istress Harriot Freke, 
I presume, if I mistake not.' Harriot bowed slightl}'', 
and answered, *«Miss Honour O'Gradjr, I presume, if I 
mistake not.' * The same, at your service,' replied Miss 
Honour. * I have a few words to suggest that may save 
a great deal of noise, and bloodshed, and ilUwill.' * As 
to noise,' said Harriot, * it is a thing in which I delight, 
therefore I beg that mayn't be spared on my account; 
as to bloodshed, I beg that may not be spared on Lady 
D^acour's account, for her honour, I am sure, is dearer 
to her than her blood; and, as to iU-wUl, X should be 



conicenied to hare thai saved on Mn. LattrMge*8 mt* 
count, as we all knaw it is. the thing in which she d^ 
lights, even more than 1 do in noise, or Lady D^aeour 
in Mood : but pray proceed, Miss Hoiioar 0*Orady ; yon 
.have a few words to suggest.' * Yes, I would '#ilKagf^ 
obserre, as it is my duty to my ftrmeip&l^* said Honour, 
'that one who is compelled to fire a fiistol with her left 
hand, though ever so good a shot ruOaraify, is by so 
means on a footing with one who has the advantage <tf 
her right hand.' Hiirnot rubbed my {ristol with the 
sleeve of her coat, and I, recovering my wit with my 
liopeS of bemg witty wHh impunity, answered, 'TJn^oes- 
<ti(mably, left-handed wisdom and left-handed (^owa^ 
are neither of them the very best of their kinds ; hot we 
mast content ourselves with them if we can have no 
other.' * That if,' cried Honour O'Grady, * is not, like 
most of the family of the ifs, a peacemaker. My Lady 
Delacour, I was going to observe that my principal hans 
met with an unfortunate accident, in the shape of & 
wltttlow on the forefinger of her right hand, which in- 
capacitates her from drawing a trigger; but I am at 
your service,' ladies, either of you, that caniH put up with 
a disappointment with good-hiunour.' I never, dwring 
the whole course of my existence, was more disposed 
to bea# a disappointment with good-humour, to proT<9 
that I was inca^mble of bearing malice ; and to oblige the 
seconds, for form's sake, I agreed that we shdidd take 
our ground, and fire our pistols into the air. Mrs. Lm- 
tridge, with her left-handed wisdom, fired first ; and I, 
with great magnanimity, followed her example. I must 
do my adversaria's second, Miss Honour O'Grady, the 
justice to observe, that in this whole afTai^r she conducted 
herself not only with the spirit, but with the good-na- 
ture and generosity characteristic of her nation. We 
met enemies, and parted friends. 

" Life is a tragi-comedy ! Tliough the critics will 
allow of no such thing in their books,*it is a true repre- 
sentation of what passes in the world ; and of all lives 
mine has been the most grotesque mixture, or alterna- 
tion, I should say, of tragedy and comedy. All this is 
apropos to something I have not told you yet. This 
comic duel ended tragically for me. * How V you say. 
Why 'tis ctear that I was not shot through the head; 
but it would have been better, a hundred times l)efter 
for me, if I had ; I should have been spared, in this life 
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«t least, tke tofmeiits of tiie daoined. I was not «m| 
t& pninitig and loading: my pistol was overduLrged 
when I fired, it recoiled, and 1 received a Mow on 09 
iMW^ist, the coHseqnenees of i^diich you have- seen. 

** Tlie p«n was nothing at the moment compaoMBd wilh 
what I have since experieneed : but I will not comfriain 
tili I cannot avoid it. I had not, at the time I received 
the Mow, much leisure for lamentation; Akt I had 
scarcely discharged my pistol when we heard a loud sbovt 
on the other side of the bam, and a crowd of town's 
people, country people, and haymakers came pourinig 
down thd'lane towards us, with raikes and pitc^mks in 
their haniis. An English moh is resdly a foraudaUe 
^ing. Marriott had mismanaged her bushiess most 
sUramgely ; she had, indeed, spread a report of a duel-^ 
a female duel ; but the untutored sense of propriety 
among these rustics was so shocked at the idea of a dad 
fought by women in men^* clothes, that I verily beheve , 
they would have thrown us iiito the river with -all their 
hearts. 8tnpid blockheads ! I am convinced that they 
would not have been h9^ so much scandalized if we hatf 
b03Eed in petticoats. The want of these petticoats ha^ 
nearly proved our destruction, or at least our disgrace : 
a peeress after being ducked could never have held li^r 
head above water again with any grace. The mob had 
just closed round us crying, * l^hame ! shame ! shamd / 
—duck 'em— dudk 'em — gentle or simple — duck 'em^ 
duck •era' — ^when their attention was Suddenly turned 
towards' a person who was driving up the lane a large 
herd of squeaking, grunting pigs. The person was clad 
in splendid regimentals, and he was armed with a long 
pole, to the end of which hung a bladder, and hts pigs 
were frightened, and they ran squeaking from one side 
of the road to the other ; and the pig-driver in regimeA- 
tals, in the midst of the noise, could not without difll- 
eulty make his voice heard ; but at last he Was under- 
stood to say, that a bet of a hundred guineas depended 
upon his being abje to keep these pigs ahe^ of a floelf 
Of turkeys that were following them ; and he begged the 
mob to give him and his pigs fair play. Al the news of 
tiiis wager, and at the sight of the gentleman turned 
pig-driver the mob were in raptures ; and at the sound ol 
his voice, Harriot Freke immediately exdaimed, ' Gl6X' 
ence Hervey ! by all that's lucky !"^ 
•* Clarence^Hervey !" interrupted Belinda. ** Clarence 
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% lay lear^" said Lidv Delacmir, oooUy;: Viw 
can do every thing) you know, evea dhve pige, bettor 
than anybody elae !--but let me go on. 

" Harriot Freke shoutiod in a atentorean voice, whweli 
actuayy made your pig-driver start: abie explaioed to 
him in French oar distress^ and the cauae of it.i Clar- 
ence wa8» aa I suppose you have, discovered loug ago» 
' that cleverest young man in England who had written 
ea the propriety and necessity of female duelling.' He - 
answered Harriot in French-*^ To attempt your resci;^ 
by force would be vain ; but I will do better, I will okaikfi 
a diversion in your favour.' Immediately our h^rOb ad- 
dressing himself to the sturdy fellow who held me in 
cmstody, exclaimed, " Huzza, my boys ! Old £Uiglaad for 
ever i Yonder comes a Frenchman with a flock of tur- 
keys. My pigs will beat them, for a hundred guinea^. 
<M Bnglana tor ever, huzza T 

^ As he spoke, the French officer, with whon^ Clar 
enoe Hervey had laid the wager, am>eared at tlie turn 
of the lane — ^his turkeys half-flyiog, half-hobbling up the 
road before him. The Frenchman waved a red streamer 
over the heads of his flock— Clareace shook a poLe, 
from the top of which hung a bladder full of beans. The 
:pigs granted, the turkeys gobbled, and the^mob shouted: 
eager for the fame of Old England^ the crowd followed 
C£rence<with loud .acclamations. The French officer 
waa followed with groans and hisses. So great w^ 
the confusioii, and so great the zeal of th€^ patriots, that 
even the pleasure of ducking the female duellists was 
forgotten m the general enthusiasm. All eyes and all 
hearts were intent upon the race ; and now the turkeys 
got foremost, and now the pigs. But when we cuae 
within sight of the horsepond, I beard one maa cry, 
'Don't forget the ducking.' Howl trembled! but our 
knight shouted to his followers — ' For the love of Old 
England, my brave boys, keep between my pigs and the 
pond :-**if our pigs see the water, they'll run to it, and 
.Eilgland's undone.' 

'> The whole fury of the mob was by this speech con- 
ducted away from us/ * On, on, my boys, into town 
to the market-place : whoever gains the market-plabe 
first wins the day.' Our general shook the rattling blad- 
. der in triumph over the heads of ' the bwinish multitude,' 
and we followed in perfect security in his traiu into the 
.lQwn< 
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'* Men, women, and children crowded to the windows 
and doors. ' Retreat into the first place you can,' whis- 
pered Clarence to us: we were* close to him. Harriot 
jmie poshed her way into a milliner's shop : I could not 
cet in after' her, for a frightened pig turned back sud- 
Moly, and almost threw me down. Clarence Hervey 
caught me, and favoured my retreat into the shop. But 
poor Clarence lost lus bet by his gallantry. While he 
was maneeuvring in my favour, the turkeys got several 
yards ahead of the pigs, and reaching the market-place 
first, won the race. 

** The French officer foimd great difficulty in getting 
safe out of the town ; but Clarence represented to the 
mob that he was a prisoner on his parole, and that it 
would be unlike Englishmen to insult a prisoner. So 
he got off without being pelted, and they both returned 

in safety to the house of General Y , where they 

were to dine^ and where they entertained a large party 
of officers with the account of this adventure. 

**Mrs. Freke and I rejoiced in our escape, and we 
thought that tbe whole business was now over ; but in 
this we were mistaken. The news of our duel, which 
^ spread in the town, raised such an uproar as had 
iiever t^een heai^ even at tbe noisiest election. Would 
yoQ believe it ?— ^The fate of the election turned upon 
this duel. The common people, one and all, declared 
that they would not vote either for Mr. Luttridge or 
Mr. Freke^ because <u kow-^vX I need not repeat all 
the fUaitudes that they said. In short, neither ribands 
||or brandy could luring them to reason. With true HUig^ 
w pig-headedness, -they went every man of them 
^ p<med for an izulependent candidate of their own 
c^HMMing, whose wife» forsooth, was a proper behaved 
woman. 

^ The only thing I had to console me for all this was 
Clarence Hervey^s opinion that I looked better in man^s 
Rothes than my friend Harriot Freke. Clarence was 
^^tsnned with my spirit and ^ace ; but he had not lei- 
^re at that time to attach hunself seriously to met or 
^^y thing. He was then, I guess, about nineteen or 
twenty -. he was all vivacity, presumption, and paradox; 
^ was enthusiastic in support of his opinions ; but he 
Was at the same time the most candid man in the world, 
for there was no set of tenets which could be called ex- 
chiiivsly his: he adopted in liberal rotation every pos^ 
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table absurdity , and, to do him justice, defended each 
in its turn with the most ingenious arguments that coqM 
be devised, and with a flow of words which charmed the 
ear, if not the sense. His essay on female duelling was 
a most extraordinary performance ; it was fianded about 
in manuscript till it was worn out ; he talked of publish- 
ing it, and dedicating it to me. However, this scheme, 
among a miUion of others, he talked of, but never piat 
into execution. Luckily for him, m«ay of bis follies 
evaporated in words. I saw but little either of him or 
his follies at this time. All I know about him is, that 
after he had lost his bet of a hundred guineas, as a pig- 
driver, by his knight-errantry in rescuing the female 
duellists from a mob, he wrote a very charming copy of 
verses upon the occasion ; and that he was so much 
provoked by the stupidity of some of his brother officers, 
who could not understand the verses, that h$ took a 
disgust to the army, and sold his commission. He set 
out upon a tour to the Continent, and I returned with 
Harpot Freke to London, and forgot the existence of 
such a person as Clarence Hervey for three or four 

? rears. Uidess people can be of some use, or unless 
hey are actually present, let them be ever so agreeable 
or meritorious, we are very apt to forget them. One 
grows strangely selfish by living in tire world : His a 
perfect cure for romantic notions of gratitude, and love, 
and so forth. If I had lived in the country in an old 
manor-house, Clarence Hervey would hav^ doubtless 
reigned paramount in my imagination, as the deliverer 
of my lifCj &c. But in London one has no time for 
thinking of deliverers. And yet what I did with my 
time I eannot tell you i 'tis gone, and no trace left. . One 
day after another went- 1 Imow not how. Had I wept 
for every day I lost, I'm- sure I should have cried my 
eyes out before this time. If I had enjoyed any amuse- 
ment in the midst of this; dissipation, it would ait< have 
been very well ; but I declare to you in confidence i 
have been tired to death. Nothing can be more mo- 
notonous than the life of a hackneyed fine lady; I 
question whether a dray-horse, or a horse in a mlU, 
would willingly exchange places with one, if they could 
know as much of the matter as I do. You are surprised 
at hearing all this from me. My dear B^inda,howI 
envy you ! You are not yet tired of every thing. 3%t 
worid. has still the gloss of novelty for youj but don^ 
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•xpeci that can last above a season. My first winter 
was certainly etnertainiag enough. One begins with 
being charmed with the bustle and glare, and what the 
Freach caU spectacle ; this is over, I think, in six months. 
I can but just recollect having been amused at the thea- 
tres, and the opera, and the pantheon, and Ranelagh, 
aod all those places, for their own saiies. Soon, very 
soon, we go out to see people, not things : then we grow 
tired of seeing people ; then we grow tired of being seen 
by people ; and then we go out merely because we can't 
stay at home. A dismal story, and a true one. Excuse 
me for showing you the simple truth ; well-dressed false* 
hood is a personage much more presentable. I am now 
come to an epoch in my history in which there is a 
dearth . of extraordinary events. What shall I do 1 
Shall I invent ? I would if I could ; but I cannot. Then 
I must confess to you that during these last four years 
1 should have died of ennui if I had not been kept alive 
by my hatred of Mrs. Luttridge and of my husband. 1- 
don't know which I hate most — O, yes, I do — I certainly 
hate Mrs. Luttridge the most ; for a woman can always 
hate a woman more than she can hate s^ man, unless she 
has been in love with him, which I never was with poor 
liord Delacoar. Yes I I certainly hate Mrs. Luttridge 
the most; I cannot count the number of extravagant 
things I have done en purpose to edlipse her. We have 
had rival routs, rival concerts, rival galas, rival theatres : 
Bhe has cost me more than she^s worth -y but then I cer- 
tainly have mortified her once a month at least. My 
hatred Tar Mrs. Luttridge, my dear, is the remote cause 
of my love for you ; for it was the cause of my intimacy 
^th your aunt Stanhope. Mrs. Stanhope is really a 
ckver woman-~she knows how taturn the hatred of all ^ 
her frieuds and acquaintance to her own advantage. 
To serve lovers is a thankless office compared with that 
of serving Aa/erj^— polite haters I mean. It may be 
^SQgerous for aught i know, to interpose in the qBarrels 
of those who hate their neighbours, not only with all 
their souls, but with all their etrength-«-the barbarians 
%ht it out, kiss, and are friends. The quarrels which 
i^^er come to blows are safer for a go-between ; but 
even these are not to be compared to such as never 
come to words: your true silent hatred is that which- 
lasts for ever. The moment it was known that Mrs. ' 
luttridge and I had come to the resolutioa neter to 



tpeak to one aDother, jronr amit Stanhope b^san to 
muiiBter to my hatred^ so that she made fienelf quite 
agreeable. She one winter gare me notice that my 
adTersary had set her heart npon having a magnifiGeitt 
entertainment on a particular day. On that day I de- 
termined, of course, to have a rival gala. Mrs. Stan* 
hope's maid had a lover, a gardener, who lived at Che^ 
sea; and the gardener had an aloe, which was expected 
aooa- to blow. Now a plant that Mows but once in a 
hundred years is worth having. The gardener intended 
to make a public exhibition of it, by which he expected 
to gain about a hundred guineas. Your aunt Stanhope's 
maid got it from him for me for fifty ; and I had it whis- 
pered about that an aloe in full blow would stand in the 
middle of one of Lady Delaoour's supper tables. Itie 
difficulty was to make Mrs. Luttridge fix upon- the 
very day we wanted ; for you know we could not pos- 
sibly put off the blowing of our aloe. Your aunt Stan- 
hope managed the thing admirably by means of a com-- 
mtm friend, who was not a suspected person with the 
Luttridges ; in short, my dear, I gained my poiat-^very- 
body came from^Mrs. Lutthdge's to me, or to my aloe. 
She had a prodigiously fine supper, but scarcely a son] 
staid with her ; they all came to see what could be seen 
but once in a luindred years. Now the aloe, you know, 
is of a cumbersome height for a supper ornament. My 
saloon luckily has a dome, and under the dome we placed 
it. Round the huge china vase in which it was planted 
we placed the most beautifolyor rather the most expen- 
sive hot-house plants we could procure. After all, the 
aloe was an ugly thing ; but it answered my purpose*— 
it made Mrs. Luttridge, as I am credibly informed, ab 
solutely weep with vexation. I waa excessively obliged 
to your aunt Stanhope ; and I assured her that if ever ^ 
it were in my power, she might depend upon my grati- 
tude. Pray, when you write, repeat the same thing to 
her, and tell her that since she has introduced Belinda 
Portman to me, I am a hundred times more obliged to 
her than ever I was before. 

" But to proceed with my important history.— I will 
npt tire you with fighting over again all my battles in 
my seven years' war with Mrs. Luttridge. I believe 
love is more to your taste than hatred ; therefore I will 
go on as £ast as {Possible to Clarence Harvey's return 
frjQttQ Ua travels. He was much improved by them, or 



act ledst } thcAiilit s<> ; fbt he wad hemrd'to deda^, tM«f 

alter aH he hra 'seea iti France and Italy, Lady Delac^ottf 

ffl)peared to him ih© most charmiiig^ woman, of herttst^ 

in Etkope. Tfae words of her nge piotied me ; ana I 

spaiipd no pains to ms^e him forget tnera. A stupitf 

man catmdt readily be persuaded ont of his. flfen oeo ■* 

what he feefis he see^,- and neither more nor less ; but 

His the cslsiest thing iti the world to catch' hold of «i 

man of -j^eiiius : you have hothing to do but to appeal 

from his senses to his imagination, and - then he sees 

with the eyes of his imagination ; atwl hears with the 

ears of his imagination, and then nO maftter what the 

age, beauty, or wit of the charmer may be— lio matter 

whether it be Lady Delacohl* or Belinda Portman. I 

think 1 know Clarence Harvey's character nmjin /Ml, 

and 1 could lead him where I pleased : but dont be 

alarmed, my dear ; you know I can't lead him into mat- 

limony. You look at me, and from me, and yoo dont 

^11 l^now whi<Jh way to look. You are surprised, pei^ 

haps, aiter all that passed, all that I ffelt, and all that . | 

still feel about poor Lawless, 1 should not be cured of 

coquetry. So am I surprised ; but habit, fashion, the 

devil, I beliere, lead us on r and then,' Lord Delacour Is 

»t*)st5nate and jealous-^you can't have forgotten the 

frftte comjersation that passed one morning at breakfast 

between his lordship and me about Clarence Hervey ; 

but neither does his lordship know, nor does Clarence 

Hervey Suspect, that my object with him is to conceal 

from the wtorld what I cannot conceal from myself— ^ 

that 1 am a dying woman. 1 ata, and 1 see jrou think 

ftie, a strange, weak, inconsistent creature. I was in- 

■ tended for something better, but new it is too late; 3, 

<Joqttette I have lived, and a coquette I shail die : I speak 

frankly to you. Let me have the glory of leading Olar- 

cace Hervey about with me in public for a few monthly 

Jonger ; then I must quit the stage. As te love, y<^ 

Know with me that is out bf the question ; all I ask Of 

^sh fbr is admiration." 

Lady Delacour paused, and leaned back on the sofa ; 
8^ aw[)eared iti great pain. 

** Oh !— I am sbiiietimes,*' resumed tfee, ** as Vou se^^ 
hi terrible pain. !For two years after I gaVe myself that 
blow with the pistol I neglected the warning twinge* 
that I fteit from time to time ; at last 1 was terrified. 
HSRiott wd8 Ijietfnly person tb wheih I inehtionett toy 

e 



fatn, and she was profomdly ignonmc: ahe flattered 
me with false hopes, till« alas ! it was in vain to doubt oC 
' the nature of my complaint : then she urged me to con- 
milt a physician ; that I would not do — I could not — ^I 
never will consult a physician, — ^I would not for the uni- 
verse have my situation known. You stare— -you can- 
not enter into my feelings. Why, my dear, if I lose ad- 
miration, what ha?e I left? Would you have me live 
Upon pity ? Consider what a dreadful thing it must be 
to nie, who have no friends, no family, to be confined to 
a sick room — ^a sick bed ; 'tis what I must come to at 
hyat, but not yet — not yet. I have fortitude ; I should 
4espise myself if I had no species of merit : besides, it 
is still some occupation to me to act my part in public i 
and bustle, noise, nonsense, if they do not amiise or in- 
terest me, yet they stifle reflection. May you never 
know what it is to feel remorse ! The idea of that poor 
wretch Lawless, whom I actually murdered as much as 
if I had shot him, haunts me whenever I am alone. It 

rnow between ei^ht and nine years since he died, and 
have lived ever since in a constant course of dissipa^- 
tion ; but it won't do— conscience, conscience will be . 
heard ! Since my health has been weakened, I believe 
1 have acquired more conscience. I really think that 
my stupid lord, who has neither ideas nor sensations, 
except when he is intoxicated, is a hundred times hap- 
pier than I am. But I will spare you, Belinda ; I promised 
that you should not have a scene, and 1 will keep my: 
word. It is, however, a great relief to open ray mind 
to one who ha^ some feeling : Harriot Freke has none ; 
I- am convince^ that she has no more feeling than this 
table. I have not yet told you how she has used me. 
You know that it was she who led, or rather dragged, me 
into that scrape with Lawless; for that I never re- 
proached her. You know it was she who frightened me 
mto fighting that duel with Mrs. Luttridge ; for this I 
never reproached her. She has cost me my peace of 
mind, my health, my life ; she knows it, and she for- 
sakes, betrays, insults, and leaves me to die. I cannot 
command my temper sufficiently to be coherent when I 
speak of her ; I camiot express in words what I feel, 
tiow could that niost treacherous of beings, for ten 

rears, make me believe that she was my friend ? While 
thought she really loved me, I pardoned all her faults 
—<j//— what a comprehensive word!— All, all I foiji^ave • 



ttid conttonally said ^kut nhe bas a good heart.' A 

good heart !— Hihe has no heart !-*^o has no feelings for 

aay living creature hot herself. I always thought that 

she cared for no one but me ; but now I find she can 

throw me off as easily as she would her glove. And 

this, too, I suppose she calls a frolic ; or, in her own 

mlgar language, fun. Can you believe it ? — What do yo« 

tinoJc she has done, my dear t She has gone over at last 

to odious Mrs. Lnttridge^actually she has gone down 

with the Lutiridges to **«**shire. The independent 

member, having taken the Chiltem Hundreds, vacates 

his seat : a new election comes on directly t the Lut* 

tridges are to bring in Freke — not Harriot's cousin-** 

they have cut him,--4)ut her husband, who is now te 

commeDce senator : he is to come in for the coonbr^ 

upon condition that Luttridge shaU have Freke's borovgh. 

Juord Delaconr^ without saying one syl'^le, has prom* 

ised his interest to this precious junto, and Lady Dels- 

cour is left a oiiseraMe dpher. My lord's motives I can 

oleariy understand: he lost ff thousand guineas to Mrs, 

Lattndffe this winter, and this is a convenient way of 

paying her. Why Harriot should be so anxious to serve 

a- husband whom she hates, bitterly hates, might sur^ 

prise anybody who did not know le dessous des emrteg as 

V«3l as I do. Tou are but just come into the world> 

B^inda-^ttie world of wickedness I mean, my dear, or 

you would haye heard what a piece of work there was 

t few years ago a^out Harriot Freke and this cousin of 

hen^ • Without betraying her confidence, I may just tell 

T<ttt what is known to everybody, that she went so far, 

^^ if it had not been for me, not a soul would have 

▼tsited her : she swam in the sea of folly out of her 

Ae^tb— 4he tide of fashion ebbed, and there was s^e left 

sticking knee-deep in the mud — a ridiculous, scandaknis 

%Qre. I had the courage and foolish good-nature to 

^wd myself for her, and actually dragged her to terra 

^oaa: how she has gone on unce I cannet tell you 

precisely, because I am in the secret ; but the catastro- 

P^ is public : to make her peace with her husband, she 

pves up her friend. Well, that I could have pardoned, 

^ she had not been so base as to go over to Mrs. Lut- 

^>i^. Mrs. Luttridge offered (I've seen the letter, and 

Rartiofs answer) to bring in Freke, the husband, and to 

osake both a county and a family peace, on conditicoi 



ttiat Harriot ehonld g^ve up all connexion with latky 
DelaiBOur. Mrs. Luttridgfe knew thia would provpktt 90 
iMB^ond measure, and there \» noihing »he would not 40 
4o ^iratifv ber. mean, Bualevolent pastioaa. $be has suo- 
i^eeded ua once in her life. The blame of th« duel, ^ 
•Qurse, is all thrown upon me. And (would you believe 
it?) Harriot Freke^ I am credibly informedt thrown aU 
the blame of Lawless'^ business on me ; nay» hints ibafc 
JUawleas's deathbed declaration of ra^innocenoe was 
i^ery gmikirfnu, 0, the treaehery, the baseness, of this 
woman ! And it was my fate to hear all this last night 
aft the masquerade. I waited, and waited, and. looked 
everywhere for Harriot— «he mas to be the Widow 
Brady, I knew : at last the Widow Brady made her apr 
pearance, and I accosted herwilh aU my usual fami* 
liarity. The widow was dumb. I insisted npttn knowing 
the cause of this sudden loss of speech. The widotw took 
me into another apartment, unmasked, and there 1 be^ 
held Mr. Freke, the husband. I was. astonl^ed— ^ad no 
idea of the truth. *Where is Harriot?' IbeUeTSrwereiho 
first words I said. * Clone to the country.'—-* To the coua^' 
try r-^ Yes ; to •••••shire, with Mrs. Luttridge*'— Mrs. 
Luttridge^^-odious Mrs. Luttrid^ ! I could scareely b^ 
lieve my senses. But Freke, who always bated me, b<K 
lieying that I led his wife, instead of her leading m^a 
into mischief, would have enjoyed my astonishment ant 
my rage ; so I concealed both, with all possible pesr 
ence of . mind. He went on, overwhelming me with ex» 
planationa and copies of letters; and declansd U was at 
Mrs. Freke's request he did and said all this, and that he 
was to follow her early the next morning to •••^•9hins 
I broke from him, simply wiping him a good jonnlev, 
and as much family peace as his patience meritisd^ m 
knows that I know his wlfe'*s hiatorv, and thougii sAs 
has no shame, he haa some. I had the satisfaction to 
leave him blushing with anger, and 1 ai^ported the 
charaeter of the comic muse a full hour afterwardt to 
convince him that all their combined malice would faU 
to break my spirit in public : what I suffer in privet* is 
known only to my own heart.** 

As she fioished these words. Lady Delacour rose abi- 
Buptlyi and hummed a new opera air. Then she retboed 
to her boudoir, saying, with an air of levity, to Belindli^ 
nashe left the room, 
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" QoodAyyi my dear Belinda ; I leave rou to rnnii. 
nate sweet and bitter thoughts; to thiu of the last 
speech and confession of Lady Delacour, or, what will 
interest yon much more, the first speech andconfessioii 
of— Clarence Henrey." 



CHAPTER V. 

BIBVH-DAT DRBB8CS. 

' Ladt Dbi«acoub^8 history, and the manner in which it 
was related, excited in Belinda*s mind astonishment, 
pity, admiration, and contempt: astonishment at herin- 
eonsistency, pity for her misfortunes, admiration of her 
talents, and contempt for her conduct. To these emo^ 
Uon» succeeded the recollection of the promise which 
she had made, not to leave her in her last illness at the 
merey of aju insolent attendant. This promise Belinda 
thought of with terror : she dreaded the sight of suffer- 
higB whicK she knew must end in death : she dreaded 
we sight of that affected gayety and of that real levity 
which so^ ill became the condition of a dying woman. 
She trembled at the idea of being under the guidance of 
one who -viras so Httle able to conduct herself: and she 
could not help blaming her aunt Stanhope severely for 
placing her in such a perilous 8ituati<Mi. It was obvious 
that some of Lady Delacour's history must have been 
known to Mrs. Stanhope ; and Belinda, the more she 
Kflected, was the more surprised at her aunt*s having 
chosen such a chaperon for a young woman just enter* 
ing into the world. When the understanding is sud- 
<^nly roused and forced to exert itself, what a multitude 
of deductions it makes in a short time! Belinda saw 
thmgs in a new light ; and for the first time in her life 
•he reasoned for herself upon what she saw and felt. It 
is sometimes safer for young people to see than to hear 
of certain characters. At a distance Lady Delacour had 
appeared to Miss Portman the happiest person in the 
world; upon a nearer view, she discovered that her 
ladyship wad one of the most miserable of human be- 
ings. Tohmve married her niece to iocih mail as Lord 



DctocQur, Mfs. Stathope wQvH l»nfe tiN9i|(bt tlMtnost 
fartuoftte ihmg imaginable $ but it was now otwiom to 
Beliiida, that neitbief the title of vmoxw^^^m^ mr thfi 
.p}eaaure of^g^nding three fortunea,«Quldf9)«i9e fe^dty. 
Lady Delacour confessed, that in tive mida^ of ^ 
utmost luxury and dissipation she had been a constant 
prey to ennui; that the want of domestic happiness 
could never be supplied i>y. that public admiration of 
which she was so ambitious; and that. the immoderate 
indulgence of her vanity had led her, by inevitable steps, 
into follies and impnideace which ^ad ruined her health 
and destroyed her peace of mind. '' If Lady Delacour, 
with all the advantages of wes^Ui} rjaiik, wit, and beauty, 
has not been able to make herself happy in this life of 
fashionable dij9^p$ition," sai^ JQielinda to hera^lf» *' why 
should I follow the same ^urse, and e:^pe^ U^ifi mons 
fortunate 1" 

It is singul^ar that the veiy meams whicb M?3. S49A- 
Jbope had tak^n to make a fine lady of her oiece tended 
^ produce an effect diaAaetrif^ally opposite to wiu^ mg^ 
haw^e beefi expected. The cesuH ^f J^elinda's reS^ 
iions upon t#a4y Delacour'^ history was a res^bitloii tQ 
profit by her bad example; but. this resolution it was 
CBore easy to forn» ,than to keep. Her ladyship, .wh$i^ 
•he wished to please or to goYjern^ hl9^fa•ci|^llingml^gl^ 
pars, and could a^rnateiy u^e the ^arc^astic poweis^of 
wit ^nd the fond tone of p^rsuasioa to accofOf^ish Iter 
purposes. It was Belinda's ijutenUon, m pui^uauce of 
her new plans of life, to spend, while sh^ fem^uyojed ia 
Jjondon, as little mop^y as possible upon ^up^iiSuijties 
^nd dcess. She had, at her own disposal, .only ):00i. f^t 
annum, the int;erest of her fortune ; but besides this^ her 
aunt, who was desirous th^t sjsie should go tp court, |U)d 
inake. a splendid figure there, had sent her a draught 09 
her banker for two hundiied guineas. '*Ypu W^L I 
trust," .^aid her aunt, at the conclusion of the letler» 
'* repay me when you are eatatdished m the w<Kld ; aa J 
hope and believe, from what I hear from La4y Diela* 
cpur of the poweir of your charms, you will soo» M *o 
the entire satisfaction of pU your fn^nds. ^fi^y do no| 
neglect to mention my frieftdClar^wse H/srveyipwrticft» 
terly when you write a^xt. I .u«d^8ltaad fro»i j9m Tii*o 
1^ well acquainted with tiip, and who han actually ^^ 
bis rent-roll, that he has a clear lO^OOO/. a yeywr." 

JfelMl4^ iP^<4^ ^eith^ tp^^Q to.fioii]^ IMiiLtO tQHQ}) 



hwr wmfs tw^^ haodied .guineas p and «*» wrote a lomr 
letter to her in which she explained her feelings ^ 
WW8 at lar^ lathis leU^ ai^ meant to ha% i^ 
turned Mrs, ^taahope's draughtVbut herf^iin« aS 
^ewa ch^ged between the writing q{ this epistle and 
the going out of the post. Jirs. Pranks, the milliaei, 
came in the interim, and brought hgme Lady Delai^ 
cour'a beautiful dress : it was not the sigW of tina, how^ 
ever, which changed Belinda's wind j but shecoiidiiot 
resist Lady DelacQur's raillery. ' 

" "WTiy, my dear,** said her ladyship, aOer liaving fia, 
tened to aU Mtss Portman could say about her love of 
independence, and the necessity of economy to prel 
tferve that independence, " all this is prodigioudy &» 
—but shall I translate it into plain Engfish ? You were 
flior^Uy wounded the other night by some randoua re- 
flections of a set of foohsh young men-r.Clarence Hei:* 
▼ey among the number; and instead of puuiahijag them 
you s^ly and generously determined topM»ish you? 
self. Then, to convince this youth that you have npt a 
thought of those odious nets and cag^, that you have 
no design whatever upon his heart, and that be has n^ 
manner of influejcice on yours, you veiy judiciwsly de- 
termine, at tjie first hint from him, to change your dressL 
your manners, and your character, and thus say to himj 
m as plain terms as possible, 5 You see, sir, a word X^ 
the wise is enough; I understand you disap^trove of 
ahowy dress and coquetry, and therefore, as fdressei 
and coquetted only to please you, now I shall lay aside 
dress axui coquetry, since I find that they are not to your 
taste— and I hope, sir, you like my simpUcity V Depend 
upon it, my dear, Clarence Hervey understands sim- 
plicity as well as you or I do. Ail this would be vastly 
well, if he did not know that you overheard that conver- 
sation; but as he does know it, trust me, he will at- 
tribute any sudden change in your manners andappear-^ 
ance, right or wrong, to the motives I have mentioned. 
So, don't, novice as you are \ set about to manceuvre for 
yourselfl Leave afi that to your aujat Stanhope or W 
me, and then you know your conscience will be all the 
time as white as your hands,— which, by-the-^by, Clar- 
ence Hervey, the pther day, said were the whitest l^ands 
he had ever peen. Perhaps all this time you have taken 
it into your head that Cull dress will not become yoy; 
lM2t^Ias;»ttrej[QuU^ iVwiflT— youlook>«rellinany thing--^. 
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Tte very ahoe hm pQW«r to wonad.* 

80, come down to Mrs. Franks, and order your birth- 
nifflit drese like a reasonable creatare.** 

Like a reasonable creature, Miss Portman followed 
Ladj Delaconr, and bespoke, or rather let her ladyship 
bespeak for her, fifty guineas* worth of elegance aod 
fashion. " You must go to the drawing-room with me 
next week, and be presented ;*' said Lady Delacour, **^ and 
then, as it is the first time, you must be elegantly- 
dressed, and you must not wear the same dress on the 
birth-night. So, Mrs. Franks, let this be finished fh^ 
as fast as you can, and by that time, perhaps, we shafii 
^nnk of something superlatively charming for the night 
of nights." 

Mrs. Franks departed, and Beh'nda sighed. " A silver 
penny for your thoughts !" cried Lady Delacour. ** Vou 
are thinking that you are like Camilla, and I like Mrs. 
Mitten. Novel reading — ^as I dare say you have been 
told by your governess, as I was told by mine, and she 
by hers, I suppose— novel reading for young ladies is the 
most dangerous^ 

" O, Clarence Hervey,! protest !" cried Lady Delacour, 
as he at this instant entered the room. ** Do, pray, Clar^ 
ence, help me out, for the sake of this young lady, with 
a moi^ sentence agiainst novel reading : but that might 
go against your conscience, or your interest ; so we'U 
spare yon. How I regret that we had not the charming 
serpent at the masquerade the other night !" 

The moment her ladyship mentioned the masquerade, 
the conversation which had passed at Lady Singleton^s 
came full into Clarence Hervey 's recollection, and his 
embarrassment was evident — ^not indeed to Belinda, ]vho 
had turned away to look over some new music that lay 
upon a stand at the farthest end of the room ; and she 
found this such a wonderfully interesting occupation, 
that she did not for some minutes hear, or appear to 
hear, one word of the conversation which was going on 
between Mr. Hervey and Lady Delacour. At last, her 
ladyship tapped her upon the shoulder, saying, in a play- 
ful tone, '* Miss Portman, I arrest your attention at the 
suit of Clarence Hervey : this gentleman is passionate^ 
fond of music — to my curse — ^for he never sees my haro 
but he worries me with reproaches fbr having left on 
playing upon it. Now he has ju^t given me his word 



ttuH h^.^PdJInot T)8pvo4di.m6.9g^ for a moQ|}i iq ^.^ 

»j<m will fyvpwtm with 9m m- i wmnm you. Clar^ 

tm), ttiat 9eiuida to«e)ies.a Jiarp diYkiely-T^f^ WQiUd 
•kwluteiy dharw." ** Yfiur ladyship ah^uJi^ Qojt.yvif^«l« 
mush rakwble pi^e," iB|ei?njpted Aetfiidft. ■ "I?o yps 
fi^iV^tbai Belinda Portmim anil her ao^ampUs^^ntfl 
iiap^. alfimly ^0e». ^ wpU adv^rti^ed a« Packwood'a 

^iaagriBat iHapre$aipft.apoa Clarence Iji^iv^y, and h9 
wan to. ^lieve it w»a.pios^iWa that a piece of the 
mtch-oiaking Al«s. Stanhpijg, mig^t iM?t fee « a caqijpmJl 
Qli^jmd a^^tatMa.'t' ^^ Tfax^gh her avnt hasadarer-i 
wd wr," .9ai4 h^ ta hamseU; « she jf9Qm/». tQ have t<M| 
ma^difni^ to adyertise hatsejfr aadO wftuid N xery 
«i«iiatito lOaiA^ her for the fewlta of aqiother pf^rsfin. I 
w we more f^hf^x.'* 

Saw* moraiii^r visiter^ were ^umpuac^di who Iw tibft 
wge 4^ai^ii4ed Ciarei^jce H^ry^y's. r^ecUowi fh^ 
•iee^ of theo^ hoiweyer J iwnedi9^e|y j9fi{tta«^^ iojb an 
wyWQd x>iuiupn of iRetaada increased, hte a»¥tipa to 
P»«9e her w^s strongjy eaccited* Ife dis^^d^^d kH Wft 
Paweii9 of wit^.awd huflwW} and »Qt <w|ly Lady I)pia* 
90ar,h|it everybody preaeatohaery^4i.*'^th^ ftfr^ Hp^Pn 
y^imko wfte aifcway§ the. i»084 mi^xt^mm mm ia jfti 

JWdj tihia Qipr^iig Byr|»§sed hi^[|*^^; a^d Mf»P 9imn 
Wly the «»p8li entcfftainir^ .WW ip tbp iv»y<?rap,r tt§ 
wa» mptor^i^ iwrtiwithstafloing ; for ha. iimm^yj^jh 
?WH|, Hist while Belinda J9iaed with e^ md ^gaitj 
»*Mie g^igrial conyersatipw, her ff»is^aner tpjir^apda^hmwaji 
Jpra aodiea^yed. The aeict mpiail^g Jie,caU&diearMNr 
j™ usual; but though Lady Delacour waa^alw^yp 9| 
Jo*ie to Um\ 9h^ wa^ thpfi.vnl¥/^ify:dre89i^g \9 go 
*» eoart : he inquired whether Mm PPrtmaQ wpiid a<H 
^paay ber ladyf hip, aod he Iwraed frof|i hi» if'm4 
Mamott t})jU she Fas not to he presented wa dss^^ h^ 
gw«a Hrs^Fra^ks hajlnot baroughihQWeher i^s^ Mr* 
"^vvey eaUed again two hqi^rs afterward* — l^adF f^lfk 
joar was gone to con^. He asl{:ed for Mise Portn^aQ, 
iJ^^ at home'' was the moftifyiag answer; thi^i^h) as 
J^^lfiags^d by.the windoiw^, h^ had heard the.'defight. 
JJil^un^ «f her harfi* HP walked up and d9wn in thf 
"Wra ifl^patiept^y, till h^.aaw l.ady IJelaoour's cai^i?^ 

^The drawing-room has lasted an unconscionalijie 
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to wmLOmtL, 

tine this monung,*' said he, aa he handed her lad3rtti|^ 
ofllof her coach. *' Am BOt I the nost TirtuoQs of yir- 
tnous women,'' said Lady I>elaconr, **to go t» ccnut 
BDch a day as this ! But," whispered she, as she west 
op stairs, **]ike all other ama2ingly good people, I have 
amazingly good reasons for heing good. The queen- is 
aoon to give a charming breakfast at Frogmore^ and I 
am paying my court with all my might, in hopes of being 
asked; for Bi^inda must see one of their galas before 
we leave town, that I'm determined upon. But 'wftere 
is she t**— ^ Not at home," said Clarence, smiling. **0, 
not at home is nonsense, you know. Shine out, appear^ 
be found, my lovely Zara !" cried Lady Delacour, lipemi 
ing the library door. ^ Here she is-^what doing 1 loiow 
not— studying Hervey*s Meditations on the Tonabs^ 1 
should guess, by the sanctiication of her looks. If yofl 
be not totally above all sublunary considerations, admire 
my lilies of the valley, and let me give you a lecture, 
not upon heads, or upon hearts, but on v^at is of nmctt 
more consequence, upon hoops. Everybody weare 
hoops, but how few — ^^s a melancholy consideratioit— ^ 
bow very few can manage them ! There's my friend 
Lady C-- — ; in an elegant undress she passes for very 
genteel, but put her into a hoop and she looks aspitiidde 
a figure, as much a prisoner, and as little aMe to wadk, 
as a ehiid in a gocart. She gets on, I grant yen, and so 
does the poor child ; but getting on, you know, is n<lt 
walking. O Clarence, I wish you had seen the twl^ 
Lady R.'s sticking close to one another, their fattier puali^ 
ing them on together, like two decanters in a bottle- 
eoaster, with such magnificent diamond labels round 
Iheir necks !" 

Encouraged by Clarence Hervey's laughter, Lady De^ 
lacour went on to mimic what she called the hoop awk* 
Wardness of all her acquaintance ; and if these could 
have failed to divert Belinda, it was impossible for her 
to be serious when she heard Clarence Hervey declare 
that he was convinced he could manage a hoop as well 
as any woman in England, except Lady Delacour. 

" Now here," said he, "is the purblind dowager Lady 
'Soucher just at the door, L^tdy Delacour ; sml would 
not know my face, she would not see my beard, and I 
will bet fifty guineas that I come into a room in a hoop, 
and that she does not find me out by my air — that I de 
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^ft-betfg^ ittjroelf) m abort, by. mj matcoliiie awkward- 



ness. '*' 



'^1 hold yau to your woi^ Clarence,'^ cried Lady 
JMaeouiV' ' *' .They.baxp let the purblind dowager m ;. I 
hear her on the stairs. Here — ^through this way you 
eRQ p> : a» you- do ev.^ thing, quicker than anybody 
elM HI the world, you will certainly be full dressed in 
a^varter of an hour; Til engage to keep the dowager 
«a scandal for that time. Qo ! Marriott has old hoop^ 
and old Bnary of mine, and you have all-powerful influ- 
eniie, I know, with Marriott : so, go and use it, and let 
m aee you in ail your glory — though I vow I tremble 
lor: my fif^ guineas." 

Lady.Dol«co«ir kept the dowager ki scandal, accord- 
ing to her engagement, for a good quarter of an hour^ 
then the dresaes at the drawing-room took up another 
quarter ; and at la^t the dowager began to give an ac- 
count of ^uodry wonderful cures that had been per- 
fDrmed, to he^r certain koowledgOy by her favourite coa- 
f«ntrated extract or anima of quassia. She entered 
iato the history of the negro slave named Quassi, who 
disGOvered thia medical wopdr which he kept a close 
•ecret ttU Mr. Daghlberg, a magistrate of Surinam, 
^nttmed it out o( him, brought a branch of the tree to 
Biaopei, and commuhicated it to the great Linnaeus — 
vfaen Clarence Hervey was announced by the title of 
**tltt Countess de Pomeoars." 

'* An ^raigpr^C'^a charming woman !" whispered Lady 
D^coor ; '^ she was to have been at the drawing-room 
to-day hut for a blunder of mine : ready dressed she 
was, and I didn't call for her ! Ah, |^ad. de Pomenars, 
I am actually ashamed to see you," continued her lady- 
^; and she went forward to meet Clarence Hervey, 
who really made his entree with very composed assu- 
Y^ce ai^grace. He managed his hoop with such skill 
•oi dexterity, that he well deserved the praise of being 
a universail genius. The Countess de Pomenars spoke 
ft«nch amd broken English incomparably well, and she 
*i^« out that she was descended from the Pomenars of 
^tioM of Mad. do Sevignd : she said that she had in 
ber pofliession several original letters of Mad. de Se- 
'^'Hpo/^% and a look of Mad. de Qrignan's fine hair. 

"I have sometimes fancied, but I believe it is only my 
^ney,"* said Lady Delacour, '' that this young Udy, ' 



Imtiliig to Belinda, ** is not'imlifei yoarMtd. dB^M^amk 
liiare seen a picture of her at Strawbexry-hilL^ 

Mid. de Pomenars acluKmledged tliitt th^ro wnsaTS- 
Wemblance, bat added, thai it was fatteiy in th6 coetreme 
to Mad. de Grignan to say so. 

^It ironld be a sin, nndottMedly, to irasto flatlwy 
tfpon the dead, iny dear cotrntess;" saod Lady Delacosir; 
*^ out here, withbut flattery to tke finng*, as yoa htffrp a 
lock of Mad. de Grignan's hair, you can tett on wh^tfMr 
la belle cAetelure, of which Mad. de Se?ig;li4 tallnd so 
much, was any thing to be compared 1o my Belinda't.'' 
As she ^ke, Lady Delaconr, before Belinda was awan 
of iMr intentions, dexteroosly let down her beantiM 
tresses ; and the Coontess de Pomenars was so mticb 
'Struck at the sig^t, that she wasincapalfleof pajrin^the 
necessary compliments. ^ Nay, touch it,** sakl Lady 
Delacour^" it is so fine and so soft." 

At this dangerous moiAent her ladyship artfully lei 
drop the comb. Clarence Her^ey suddei^ stoopad to 
^ick it up, totally forgetting his hdop vtA his diaracteiii 
He threw down the music-stand with his hoo^. Lady 
Delacour exclaimed, **^ Bravissima !^ and burst out a 
laughing. Lady Boucher, in amazetneilt, looked from 
one to another for an explanaticm, and was a oonndav- 
able time before, as she said, she eould beiierv iHsrowh 
eyes. Clarence Herrey acknowledged he had lost his 
bet, joined in the laugh, and declared that fifty gfuMas 
was too litUe lo pay%tr the «ight of the faieat hadt that 
be had ever beheld. '* I dedare he deserves a lock Of Ai 
helte ehetelure for that spel^ch. Miss Portmatf,'* oriad 
Lady Delacour ; '* 111 appeal to all the worid — ^Mad. de 
Pomenars must have a lock to measure with Mad. d6 
Grignan's t Come, a second rape of the lock, Belinda.** 

Fortunately for Belinda, ** the glittering forfiNC'? was 
not immediately produced, as fine ladies do not bow^ as 
in fortner times, carry any such useless implenienli 
about with them. 

Such was the modest, grateful dignity Of Miss PoTl- 
)nan*s manners, that she escaped wittiout even tba 
charge of prudery. She retired to her own apartmciC 
as soon as she could. • . . 

^ She paases on in unblenched majesity,'* said laif 
l>elacour. 

''She is really a charming woman,*' said Clai^oa^ 
Hervey, ia a low voice, to Lady Delacour, drawing her 



into a recessed window : he in the same low TOiee con- 
tinned, " Coold I obtain a private audience of a few 
minntes when your ladyship is at leisure t — ^I haire — ^ 
''I am never at leisure,^' interrupted Lady Delacour; 
^ but if you have any thing particular to say to ipe — as 
I guess you have, by my skill in human natiure — come 
here to my concert to-night, before the rest of the 
world. Wait patiently in the music-room, and perhaps 
I may grant you a private audience, as you had the 
grace not to call it a t^te-a-lite. In the mean time, my 
dear Countess de Pomenars, had we not better take off 
oar hoops \" 

In the evening Clarence Hervey was in the mnsic- 
room a considerable time before Lady Delacour appeared: 
how patiently he waited is not known to any one but 
himselL 

''Have not I given you time to compose a charming 
speech V said Lady Delacour as she entered the room ; 
'^but make it as short as you can, unless you wish that 
Miss Portman should hear it, for she will be down stain 
in three minutest' 

** In one word, then, my dear Lady Delacour, can yoiL 

ana will you, make my peace with Miss Portman? — ^1 

am rnnch concerned about that foolish razor-strop dia^ 

legne which she overheard at Lady Singleton's." 

** You are concerned that she overheard it, no doubt," 

*• No,'* said Clarence Hervey, " I am rejoiced that she 

overheard it, since it has been the means of convincing 

Bie of my mistake ; but 1 am concerned that I had the 

Vtcsumption and injustice to judge of Miss Portman so 

■^<uitily. I am convinced that, though she is a niece of 

Mrs. Stanhope's, she has dignity of mind and simplicity 

^ character. Will you, my dear Lady Delacour, te& 

her 801" 

*• Stay," interrupted Lady Delacour ; " let me get it 
^ heart I should have made a terrible bad messen- 
Pst of the gods and goddesses, for 1 never in my life 
soaM, like Iris, repeat a message in the same words in 
^^h it was delivered to me. Let me see—* Dignity 
<>f mind and simplicity of character,' was not it 1 May 
^t I say at once^ 'My dear Belinda, Clarence Hervey 
desires me to tell you that he is convinced you are an 
Wigelr That single word ar^el is so expressive, so 
^mprehensive, so comprehensible, it contains, believe 
Vol. XL— D ^ 
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■16, all that can be said or imagined on these occa8iooa» 
de part et ^autre?'* 

**But," said Mr. Hervey, '* perhaps Miss Portman has 
heard the song of— 

* What know we of angels ^~ 
lapakeitinjeet/** 

" Then you are not in jest, but in downright sober 
earnest 1 — Ha !'* said Lady Delacour, with an arch look, 
^ I did not know it was already come to this with you.*^ 
And her ladyship, turning to her piano-forte, played— 

** There was a yonnf man in Ballinaeraty, 
Who wanted a wifii to make him nn«y, 
And thne in gentie etrains he spoke her, 
Arrah, viil yoa marry me, my dear Ally Crdkerf 

*' No, no,'' exclaimed Clarence, laughing ; " it is not 
come to that with me yet, Lady Delacour, I promise jrou ; 
but is not it possible to say that a young lady has ^gnity 
of mind and simplicity of character without having or 
suggesting any thoughts of marriage V* 

" You make a most proper, but not sufficiently em- 
phatic, difference between having or suggesting such 
thoughts,'' said Lady Delacour. " A genUeman some- 
times finds it for his mterest, his honour, or his pleasure, 
to suggest what he would not for the world promise — ^I 
mean perform." 

" A scoundrel," cried Clarence Hervey, **not a gen- 
tleman, may find it for his honour, or his interest, or his 
pleasure, to promise what he would not perform ; but I 
am not a scoundrel. I never made any promise to man 
or woman that I did not keep faithfully. I am not a 
swindler in love." 

^' And yet," said Lady Delacour, " you would have no 
scruple to trifle or flatter a woman out of her heart.** 

'* Cela est selonf*^ said Clarence, smiling; " a fair ex* 
change, you know, is no robbery. When a fine woman 
robs me of my heart, surely Lady I)elacour could not 
expect that I should make no attempt upon hers." 

** Is this part of my message to Miss Portman ?" said 
Lady Delacour. 

^* As your ladyship pleases," said Clarence ; " I trust 
entirely to your discretion." 

^ Why I really have a great deal of discretion," said 
Lady Delacour ; '< but you trust too much to it when 
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yon expect that I should execute, both with propriety 
and success, the delicate commission of telling a young 
lady, who is under my protection, that a young gentle- 
man, who is a professed admirer of mine, is in love with 
her, but has no thoughts, and wishes to suggest no 
thoughts, of marriage." 

" In love !" exclaimed Clarence Henrey ; "but when 
did I ever use the expression 1 In spea^g of Bliss 
Portman, I simply expressed esteem and ad—-" 

** No additions,^' said Lady Delacour ; "content your- 
self with esteem — simply — and Miss Portman is safe. 
and you too, I presume. Apropos ; pray, Clarence, how 
do your esteem and admiration (I may go as far as that, 
may not I !) of Miss Portman agree with your admira- 
tion of Lady Delacour !" 

* Perfectly well," replied Clarence ;" for all the world 
must be sensible that ularence Hervey is a man of too 
much taste to compare a country novice in wit and ac- 
complishments to Lady Delacour. He might, as men 
of genius sometimes do, look forward to the idea of 
forming a country novice for a wife. A man must 
marry some time or other — but my hour, thank Heaven* 
is not come yet." 

•* Thank Heaven !" said Lady Delacour ; " for you 
know a married man is lost to the world of fashion and 
gallantry." 

*^ Not more so, I should hope, than a married woman,** 
said Clarence Hervey. Here a loud knocking at the 
door announced the arrival of company to the concert. 
" You will ms&e my peace, you promise me, with Miss 
Portman 1" cried Clarence eagerly* 

" Yes, I will make your peace, and you shall see Be- 
linda smile upon you once more, upon condition," con- 
tinued Lady Delacour, speaking very quiddy, as if she 
was hurried by the sound of people coming up stairs--- 
" but well talk of that another time." 

" Nay, nay, my dear Lady Delacour, now, now," said 
Clarence, seizing her hand. "Upon condition! upon 
what condition ?" 

" Upon condition that you do a little job for me— in- 
deed for Belinda. She is to go with me to the birtfak 
night, and she has often hinted to me that our horses 
are shockin^y shabby for people of our condition. I 
know she wishes that upon such an occasion — ^her first 
appearance at court, you know — ^we should go in styl# 
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Now my dear positive lord has gaid he will not let 
have a pair of the handsomest horses I ever saw, whick 
are at Tattersal's, and on which Belinda, I know, haa 
secretly set her heart, as I have openly in vain." 

" Your ladyship and Miss Portman cannot possibly set 
your hearts on any thing in vain— especially 0n any 
thing that it is in the power of Clarence Hervey to pro- 
cure. Th^," added he gallantly, kissing her hand, 
*' may I thus seal my treaty of peace ?'* 

*' What audacity !— don't you see these people com- 
ing in ?" cried Lady Delacour ; and she withdrew h^ 
hand, but with no great precipitation. She was evidently 
^ at this moment as in all the past," neither afraid nor 
ashamed that Mr. Hervey's devotions to her should be 

Eaid in public. With much address she had satisfied 
erself as to his views with respect to Belinda. She 
was convinced that he had no immediate thoughts of 
matrimony ; but that if he were condemned to marry. 
Miss Portman would be his wife. As this did not inter- 
lere with her plans, Lady Delacour was content. 



CHAPTER VL 

WATS AHD MEANS. 

Whbm Lady Delacour repeated to Miss Portman the 
message about *' simplicity of mind and dignity of char- 
acter," she frankly said, 

** Belinda, notwithstanding all this, observe, Fm de- 
termined to retain Clarence Hervey among the number 
of my public worshippers during my hfe — ^which yon 
know cannot last long. After I am gone, my dear, he'H 
be all your own, and of that I give you joy. Posthu- 
mous £ime is a silly thing, but posthumous jealousy de- 
testable." 

There was one part of the conversation between Mr. 
Hervey and her ladyship which she, in her great discre- 
tion, did not imoiediatelv repeat to Miss Portman—that 
part which related to the horses. In this transaction 
Belinda had no further share than having once, whtm 
her ladyship had the handsome horses brought for hei 



to look at, assented to the opinion that they were the 
handsomest horses she ever beheld. Mr. Hervey, how* 
ever gallantly he replied to her ladyship, was secretly 
vexed to find that Belinda had so little delicacy as to 
permit her name to be employed in such a manner. He 

Ented having used the improper expression of dignity 
md^ and he relapsed into his former opinion of Mrs. 
hope's niece. A relapse is always more dangerous 
than the first disease. He sent home the horses to Lady 
Delacour the next day, and addressed Belinda, when he 
met her, with the air of a man of g^lantry, who thought 
that his peace had been cheaply made. But in propor- 
tion as his manners became more familiar, hers grew 
more reserved. Lady Delacour rallied her upon her 
prudery, but in vain. Clarence Hervey seemed to think 
that her ladyship had not fulfilled her part of the bargain. 
" Is not smiling,^^ said he, " the epithet always applied to 
peace % yet I have not been able to obtain one smOe from 
Miss Portman since I have been promised peace.** Em- 
barrassed by Mr. Hervey's reproaches, and provoked to 
find that Belinda was proof against all her raillery. Lady. 
Delacour grew quite ill-humoured towards her. Be- 
linda, unconscious of having given any just cause of 
offence, was unmoved; and her ladyship^s embarrass- 
ment increased. At last, resuming all her former ap- 
pearance of friendship and confidence, she suddenly 
exclaimed one night, after she had flattered Belinda into 
high spirits, 

^ Do you know, my dear, that I have been so ashamed 
of myself for this week past, that I have hardly dared 
to look you in the face. 1 am sensible I was downright 
nide and cross to you one day, and ever since I have 
been penitent ; and, as all penitents are, very stupid and 
^disagreeable, I am sure : but tell me you forgive my ca- 
price, and Lady Delacour will be herself again." 
It was not difiicult to obtain Belinda's forgiveness. 
"Indeed," continued Lady Delacour, "you are too 
|ood; bat then in my own justification I must say, that 
I have more things to make me ill-humoured than most 
P^ple have. Now, my dear, that most obstinate of 
human beings, Lord Delacour, has reduced me to the 
■nost terrible situation — ^I have made Clarence Hervey 
W a pair of horses for me, and I cannot make my 
I^rd Delacour pay for them : but I forgot to tell you 
ttiat I took your name— not in vain indeed — ^in this busi- 
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ness. I told Clarence, that upon condition he would do 
^18 jch for me, you would forgive him for all his sinfl, 
and — nay, my dear, why do you look as if I had stabbed 
you to the heart 1 — after all, tonly drew upon your prettj 
mouth for a few smiles. Pray let me see whether it 
has actually forgotten how to smile." 

Belinda was too much vexed at this instant to unde^ 
stand raillery. She was inspired hj anger with ub» 
wonted courage, and, losing all fear of Lady Delacour's 
wit, she very seriously expostulated with her ladyship 
upon having thus used her name without her consent 
or knowledge. Belinda felt she was now in danger of 
being led into a situation which might be fatal to her 
reputation and her happiness; and she was the more 
surprised at her ladyship, when she recollected the 
history she had so lately heard of Harriot Freke and 
Colonel Lawless. 

'^ You cannot but be sensible, Lady Delacour," said 
Belinda, *Uhat after the contempt I have heard Mr. 
Hervey express for match-making with Mrs. Stanhope's 
nieces, I should degrade myseu by any attempts to 
attract his attention. No wit, no eloquence can change 
my opinion upon this subject — ^I cannot endure con- 
tempt." 

"Very likely — no doubt" — interrupted Lady Dela- 
cour ; " but if jrou would only open your eyes, whidi 
heroines make it a principle never to do— or else there 
would be an end of the novel— if you would only open 
your eyes, you would see that this man is ii>love with 
you ; and while you are afraid of his conlempt, he is a 
hundred times more afraid of yours ; and as long as yo* 
are each of you in such fear of you know not what, yoa 
must excuse me if I indulge myself in a little whole- 
some raillery." Belinda smiled. "There now; ons 
such smile as that for Clarence Hervey, and I am oi^ 
of debt and danger," said Lady Delacour. 

" O Lady Delacour, why, why will you try your power 
over me in this manner?" said Belinda. "You know 
that I ought not to be persuaded to do what I am con- 
scious is wrong. But a few days ago you told me your- 
self that Mr. Hervey is — is not a marrying man; and * 
woman of your penetration must see that— that he only 
^ means to flirt with me. I am not a match for Mr. Her- 
vey in any respect. He is a man of wit and gallantry-- 
I am unpractised in the ways of the world. I ww aw 
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educated by my aunt Stanhi^e—* I have only been with 
her a few years— I widh I hsul never been with her in 
my life.'* 

" 111 take care Mr. Hervey shall know that," said Ladj 
Delacoor ; " but in the mean time I do think any faur 
appraiser of delicate distresses would decide that I am, 
all the circumstances considered, more to be pitied at 
this present moment than you are : for the catastrophe 
of the business evidently is, that I must pay two hun- 
dred guineas for the horses somehow or other." 

" I can pay for them," exclaimed Belinda, '* and will 
with the greatest pleasure. I will not go to the birth- 
ni^ht — my dress is not bespoke. WiU two hundred 

Siineas pay for the horses 1 O, take the money*-pay 
r. Hervey, dear Lady Delacour, and it will all be 
light." 

" You are a charming girl," said Lady Delacour, em- 
bracing her ; *' but how can I answer for it to my con- 
science, or to your aunt Stanhope, if you don't appear 
on the birth-night ? That cannot be, my dear ; besides, 
you know Mrs. Franks will send home your drawing- 
room dress to-day, and it would be so foolish to be pre- 
sented for nothing — ^not to go to the birth-night after 
ward. If you say a you must say J." 

"Then," said Belinda, " 1 will not go to the drawing- 
room." 

" Not go, my dear ! What, throw away fifty guineas 
for nothing ! . Really I never saw any one so lavish of 
her money, and so economic of her smiles." 

"Surely," said Miss Portman, "it is better for me to 
throw away fifty guineas, poor as I am, than to hazard 
the happiness of my life. Your ladyship knows that if 
I say a to Mr. Hervey, I must say h. No, no, my dear 
liady Delacour; here is the draught for two hundred 
{[uineas : pay Mr. Hervey, for heaven's sake, and there 
IS an end of the business." 

" What a positive child it is ! Well, then, it shall ftot 
be forced to say the a, b, c of Cupid's alphabet to tha 
terrible pedagogue Clarence Hervey till it pleases : but 
Beriously, Miss Portman, I am concerned that you will 
wake me take this draught : it is absolutely robbing yo«u 
But Lord Delacour's the person you must blame — it is 
all his obstinacy : having once said he would not par 
for the horses, he would see them, and me, and the whole 
^timan race expire before he would change his sfliy 
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mind. Next month I shall have it in my power, my 
<fear, to repay you with a thousand thanks ; and in a few 
months more we shall have another birth-day, and a new 
star shall appear in the firmament of fashion, and it shall 
be called Belinda. In the mean time, my dear, upon 
second thoug^hts, perhaps we can g^et Mrs. Franks to 
dispose of your drawing-room dress to some person of 
taste, and you may keep your fifty guineas for the next 
occasion. lUl see what can be done. — ^Adieu ! a thou- 
sand thanks, silly child as you are." 

Mrs. Franks at first declared that it would be an im- 
possibility to dispose of Miss Portman's dress, thouffh 
she would do any thing upon earth to oblise Lady Dels- 
cour ; however, ten guineas made every thing possible. 
Belinda rejoiced at having, as she thought, extricated 
herself at so cheap a rate ; and, well pleased with her 
own conduct, she wrote to her aunt Stanhope, to inform 
her of as much of the transaction as she could disclose 
without betraying Lady Delacour. " Her ladyship," she 
said, *' had immediate occasion for two hundred guineas, 
and to accommodate her with this sum she had given 
up the idea of going to court." 

The tenor of Miss Portman^s letter will be sufficiently 
apparent from Mrs. Stanhope's answer. 

Mas STANHOPl TO MISS PORTMAH. 

"I cannot but feel some astonishment, Belinda, at 
jTOur very extraordinary conduct, and more extraordi- 
nary letter. What you can mean by principles and 
delicacy I own I don't pretend to understand, when I 
see you not only forget the respect which is due to the 
opimons and advice of the aunt to whom you owe every 
thing ; but you take upon yourself to lavish her money, 
without common honesty. I send you two hundred 
guineas, and desire you to go to court — ^you lend my 
two hundred ^ineas to Lady Delacour, and inform me 
that as you thmk yourself bound in honour to her lady* 
ship, you cannot explain all the particulars to me, other- 
wise you are sure I should approve of the reasons which 
have influenced you. Mighty satisfactory, truly ! And 
then, to mend the matter, you tell me that you do not 
think that in your situation in life it is necessary that 
jrou should go to court. Your opinions and mine, TOU 
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add, differ in many points. Then I must say ibat yoa 
are as ungrateful as you are presumptuous ; for I am 
not such a novice in the affairs of the world as to be 
ignorant that when a young lady professes to be of a 
different opinion from her friends, it is only a prelude 
to something worse. She begins by saying that she is 
determined to think for herself, and she is determined to 
act for herself— and then it is all over with her: and all 
the money, &c. that has been spent upon her education 
is so much dead loss to her friends. 

** Now I look upon it that a young girl who has been 
brought up, and brought forward in the world as 3^ou 
have been by connexions, is bound to be guided im- 
plicitly by them in all her conduct. What should you 
think of a man who, after he had been brought into par- 
liament by a friend, would go and vote against that 
friend's opinions ? You do not want sense, Belindar^ 
yoQ perfectly understand me ; and consequently yomr 
enrors I must impute to the defect of your heart, and 
not of jour judgment. I see that on account of the ill- 
ness of the princess, the king*s birth-day is put off for 
a fortnight. If you manage properly, and if (unknown 

to Lady , who certainly has not used you well 

in this business, and to whom therefore you owe no 

peculiar delicacy) you make Lord sensible how 

much your aunt Stanhope is disappointed and dis- 
pleased (as I most truly am) at your intention of missing 
this opportunity of appearing at court ; it is ten to one 
hut bis lordship — who has not made it a point to refuse 
your request, I suppose — wiH pay you your two hundred 
guineas. You of course will make proper acknowledg- 
ments ; but at the same time entreat that his lordship will 
iK>t cmnmit you with his lady, as she might be offended 
^ your application to him. I understand from an inti- 
mate acquaintance of his, that you are a great favourite 
<>f his lordship's ; and though an obstinate, he is a good- 
^tiued man, and can have no fear of being governed 
^y you ; consequently he would do just as you woaM 
*>avehim. 

,^Then you have an opportunity of representmg the 

filing in the prettiest manner imaginable to Lady , 

^ an instance of her lord's consideration for her ; so 
yott will obhge all parties (a very desirable thing) with^ 
OQt Qosting yourself one penny, and go to the biith-night 

D3 
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tfter all : and this only by using a little address, widioiit 
which nothing is to be done in this world. 

« Yours affeciumately (if you follow my advice), 

^'Sblika Stanhopi." 

Belinda, though she could not, consistently with what 
she thought right, follow the advice so artfiuly given to' 
her in this epistle, was yet extremely concerned to find 
that she had incurred the displeasure of an aunt to whom 
she thought herself under obligations. She resolved to 
lay by as much as she possibly could, fr(5tn the interest 
of her fortune, and to repay the two hundred guineas to 
Mrs. Stanhope. She was conscious that she had no 
right to lend this money to Lady Delacour, if her aunt 
had expressly desired that she should spend it only 
on her court-dress; but this had not been distinctly 
expressed when Mrs. Stanhope sent her niece the 
draught. That lady was in the habit of speaking and 
writing ambiguously, so that even those who knew her 
best were frequently in doubt how to interpret her words. 
Yet she was extremely displeased when her hints, and 
her half-expressed wishes, were not understood. Be- 
sides the concern she felt from the thoughts of haying 
displeased her aunt, Belinda was both vexed and mortified 
to perceive that in Clarence Hervey's manner towards 
her there was not the change which she had expected 
that her conduct would naturally produce. 

One day she was surprised at his reproaching her for 
caprice in having given up her intentions of going to 
court. Lady Delacour^s embarrassment while Mr. Her- 
vey spoke, Belinda attributed to her ladyship's desire 
that Clarence should not know that she had been obligw 
to borrow the money to pay him for the horses. Belinda 
thought that this was a species of mean pride ; but she 
made it a point to keep her ladyship's secret — she ther^ 
fore slightly answered Mr. Hervey, "that she wondered 
that a man who was so well acquainted with the female 
sex should be surprised at any mstancelof caprice (torn 
a woman." The conversation then took another torn, 
and while they were talking of different subjects, m 
came Lord Deiacour's man Champfort, with Mrs. Stan- 
hope's draught for two hundred guineas, which the 
coachmaker's man had just brought back, because Min 
Portman had forgoiien to endorse it. Belinda's ^t^otk- 
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iahment was almost as great at this instant as liady 
Belacour's confusion. 

^ Come this way, my dear, and we'll find you a pea 
and ink. You need not wait, Champfort ; but tell the 
man to wait for the draught — ^Miss Portman will en- 
dorse it immediately." And she took Belinda into 
another room. 

" Good heavens ! Has not this money been paid to 
Mr. Hervey V exclaimed Belinda. 

" No, my dear ; but I will take all the blame upon 
myself; or, which will do just as well for you, throw it 
all upon my better half. My Lord Delacour would not 
pay for my new carriage. The coachmaker, insolent 
ammal, would not let it out of his yard without two 
hundred guineas in ready money. Now you know I had 
the horses, and what could I do with the horses without 
the carriage ? Clarence Hervey, I knew, could wait 
for his money better than a poor devil of a coachmaker ; 
80 1 paid the coachmaker, and a few months sooner or 
later can make no difference to Clarence, who rolls in 
gold, my dear — ^if that will be any comfort to you, as I 
hope it wiU." 

" 0, what will he think of me */' said Belinda. 

" Nay, what will he think of me, child !" 

" Lady Delacour,'' said Belinda, in a firmer tone than 
she had ever before spoken, *' I must insist upon this 
draught's being given to Mr. Hervey." 

'* Absolutely impossible, my dear. I cannot take it 
from the coachmaker ; he has sent home the carriage : 
^e thing's done, and cannot be undone. But come, 
aioce I know nothing else will make you easy, I will take 
this mighty favour from Mr. Hervey entirely upon my own 
conscience : you cannot object to that, for you are not 
the keeper of my conscience. I will tell Clarence the 
whole business, and do you honour due, my dear : so 
^orse the check, while I go and sound both the praisea 
of your dignity of mind, and simplicity of character, &c. 
Ac. &c. &c." 

Her ladyship broke away from Belinda, returned to 
Clarence Hervey, and told the whole affair with that 
peeuUar grace with which she knew how to make a 
good story of a Uad one. Clarence was as favourable 
an auditor at this time as she could possibly have found ; 
for no l^Mm»" being could value money less than he did, 
iQd all sense of her ladyship's meazmess was lost in hia 
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Siy at ditcoverii^ that Belinda was worthy of bis estei 
ow he felt in its fullest extent all the power she JxbA 
over his heart, and he was upon the point of declaring 
his attachment to her, when, malheureusement, Sir Pbilip 
Baddely and Mr. Rochfort announced themselves by, 
the noise they made on the staircase. These were tiie 
young men who had spoken in such a contemptuous 
manner at Lady Singletoa^s of the match-making Mrs. 
Stanhope and her nieces. Mr. Hervey was anxious that 
they should not penetrate into the state of his heart, and 
he concealed his emotion by instantly assuming that 
kind of rattling gayety which always delighted bis com- 
panions, who were ever in want of some one to set their 
stagnant ideas in motion. At last they insisted upon 
carrying Clarence away with them to taste some wines 
for Sir Philip Baddely. 



CHAFFEJl VII. 

TBft BERPBNTINE RrVEB. 

In his way to St. James's-street, where the wine- 
mei-chant lived, Sir Pbilip Baddely picked up several 
young men of his acquaintance, who were all eager to 
witness a trial of tasle, of epicurean taste, between the 
baronet and Clarence Hervey. Among his other ac- 
comphshments our hero piqued himself upon the ex- 

2uisite accuracy of his organs of taste. He neither 
>ved wine, nor was he fond of eating; but at fine 
dinners, with young men who were real epicures, 
Hervey gave himself the airs of a connoisseur, and 
asserted superiority even in judging of wine and sances. 
Having gained immortal honour at an entertainment by 
gravely protesting that some turtle would have been 
excellent if it had not been done a bubble too mucA, he 
presumed, elate as he was with the applauses of the com« 
pany, to assert, that no man in England had a more cor- 
rect taste than himself. Sir Philip Baddely could not 
passively submit to this arrogance ; he loudly proclaimed, 
that though he would not dispute Mr. Hervey^s judsmenf 
as far as eating was concerned, yet he would-defy him 
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18 a connoisseur in wines, and he offered to sabmit tha 
competition to any eminent wine-merchant in London, 
and to some common friend of acknowledg^ed taste and 
experience. Mr. Rochfort was chosen as the common 
friend of acknowledged taste and experience; and a 
fashionable wine-merchant was pitched upon to decide 
with him the merits of these candidates for baechanalian 
fame. Sir Philip, who was just going to furnish hia 
cellars, was a person of importance to the wine*m«T* 
chant, who produced accordingly his choicest treasures. 
Sir Philip, and Clarence tasted of all in their tum^ ; Sir 
Philip with real, and Clarence with affected gravity; 
and they delivered their opinions of the positive and 
comparative merits of each. The wine-merchant evi- 
dently, as Mr. Hervey thought, leaned towards Sir 
Philip. " Upon my word, Sir Philip, you are right-* 
that wine is the best I have — you certainly have a most 
discriminating taste," said the complaisant wine-mer- 
chant. 

" ril tell you what," Tried Sir Philip, « the thing is 
tWa ; by G — ! now, there^s no possibility, now — no pos- 
sibility now, by G — ! of imposing upon me." 

" Then," said Clarence Hervey, " would you en^ge 
to tell the difference between these two wines ten times 
nmning, blindfold V 

" Ten times ! that's nothing,'* replied Sir Philip : " yes, 
fifty times I would, by G— !" 

But when it came to the trial Sir Philip had nothing 
left but oaths in his own favour. Clarence Hervey was 
victorious, and his sense of the importance of this vic- 
tory was much increased by the fumes of the wine, 
which began to operate upon his brain. His triumph 
was, as he said it ought to be, bacchanalian: be 
laughed and sang with anacreontic spirit, and finished 
W declaring that he deserved to be crowned with vine- 
reaves. 

" Dine with me, Clarence," said Rochfbrt, " and well 
<^wn you with three times three; and," whispered he 
^ Sir Philip, " well have another trial after dinner." 
. " But as 'tis not near dinner-iime yet— only half-past 
^|k by me — what shall we do with ourselves till dinner- 
time V said Sir Philip, yawning pathetically. 

Clarence, not being used to drink in a morning, though 
^l his companions were, was much affected by the winei 
^^ Rochfort proposed that they should take a turn in 

8 
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the park to cool Henrcy's head. To Hyde-park they 
repaired : Sir Philip boasting all the way they walked 
of the superior strength of his head. 

Clarence protested that his own was stronger than 
any man^s in England, and observed that at this instant 
he walked better than any person in company, Sir Philip 
Baddely not excepted. Now Sir Philip Baddely was a 
noted pedestrian, and he immediately challenged our 
hero to walk with him for any money he pleased. 
" Done," said Clarence, " for ten guineas — for any mone^ 
you please;" and instantly they set out to walk, as 
Kochfort cried, " One, two, three, and away ;^ keep the 
path, and whichever reaches that elm-tree first has it." 

They were exactly even for some yards ; then Clar- 
ence got ahead of ^ir Philip, and he reached the elm- 
tree first ; but as he waved his hat, exclaiming, " Clar- 
ence has won the day," Sir Philip came up with his 
companions, and coolly informed him that he had lost 
his wager — " Lost! lost ! lost ! Clarence — fairly lost" 

" Didn't I reach the tree first !" said Clarence. 

" Yes," answered his companions ; " but you didn't 
keep the path. You turned out of the way when you 
met that crowd of children yonder." 

" Now /," said Sir Philip, " dashed fairly through them 
— ^kept the path, and won my bet." 

" But," said Hervey, " would you have had me run 
over that little child who was stooping down just in my 
way 1" 

«/.' not I," said Sir Philip; "but I would have you 
go through with your civility : if a man will be polite, 
he must pay for his politeness sometimes. You said 
you'd lay me any money I pleased, recollect — ^now rna 
very moderate — and as you are a particular friend, Clar- 
ence, I'll only take your ten guineas." 

A loud laugh from his companions provoked Clarence ; 
they were glad " to have a laiigh against him," because 
he excited universal envy by the real superiority of his 
talents, and by his perpetually taking the lead in those 
trifles which were beneath his ambition, and exactly 
suited to engage the attention of his associates. 

" Be it so, and welcome. I'll pay ten guineas for 
having better manners than any of you," cried Hervey» 
laughing ; " but, remember, though I've lost this bet, 1 
don't give up my pedestrian fame. Sir Philip, there are 
no women to throw golden apples in my way now, aiw 
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no children fbr me to stumble over; I dare you to 
aoother trial — double or quit." 

" I'm off, by G— !" said Sir Philip. « Tm too hot, 
damme, to walk with you any more— but Tm your maa 
if you've a mind for a swim — damme, here's the Ser- 
pentine river, Clarence — ^hey 1 damn it — ^hey 1" 

Sir Philip and all his companions knew that Clarence 
had never learned to swim. 

^'You may wink at one another as wisely as you 
please," said Clarence ; " but come on, my boys — ^I am 
your man for a swim — a hundred guineas upon it. 



* Darest tboa, Rochfort, iww. 

Leap in with me into tbis weady flood, 
And swim to yonder point V " 

and instantly Hervey, who had in his confused head 
some recollection of an essay of Dr. Franklin's on 
swimming, by which he fancied that he could ensure at 
once his safety and his fame, threw off his coat and 
jumped into the river— luckily he was not in boots. 
Rochfort and all the other young men stood laughing by 
the river-side. 

** Who the devil are these two that seem to be making 
op to us," said Sir Philip, looking at two gentlemen who 
were coming towards them; "St. George, heyl you 
know everybody." 

" The foremost is Percival of Oakly Park, I think, 
'pon my honour," replied Mr. St. George ; and he then 
o^gan to settle how many thousands a year Mr. Per- 
cival was worth. This point was not decided when the 
gentlemen came up to the spot where Sir Philip was 
standing. 

The child for whose sake Clarence Hervey had lost 
^ bet was Mr. Percival's, and he came to thank him 
^r his civility. The gentleman who accompanied Mr. 
Percival was an old friend of Clarence Hervey's ; he had 
^et him abroad, but had not seen him for some years. 
^^ /* Pray, gentlemen," said he to Sir Philip and his party, 

18 Mr. Clarence Hervey among you 1 I think I saw 
him pass by me just now." 

'*Damn it, yes — ^where is Clary, thought" exclaimed 
°iir Philip, suddenly recollecting himself. Clarence 
Hervey at this instant was drowning. He had got out 
Pf his depth, and had struggled in vain to recover 
mmself. 

'^ Curse me if it's not all over with Clary," continued 
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Sir Philip. " Po any of you see his head anywhere t 
Damn you, Rochfort, yonder it is." 

" Damme, so it is," said Rochfort ; " but he's so heavy 
in his clothes he'd pull me down along with him to Davy's 
locker ;— damme if rU go after him." 

" Damn it, though, can't some of ye swim ? Can*t 
some of ye jump in ?" cried Sir Philip, turning to his 
companions. " Damn it, Clarence will go to the bottom.'* 

And so he inevitably would have done had not Mr. 
Percival at this instant leaped into the river and seized 
hold of the drowning Clarence. It was with great diffi- 
culty that he dragged him to shore. Sir Philip's party, 
as soon as the danger was over, officiously offered their 
assistance. Clarence Hervey was absolutely senseless. 
'* Damn it, what shall we do with him now ?" said Sif 
Philip. "Damn it, we must call some of the people 
from the boat-house — ^he's as heavy as lead. Damn me 
if 1 know what to do with him." 

While Sir Philip was damning himself Mr. Percival 
ran to the boat-house for assistance, and they carried 
the body into the house. The elderly gentleman who 
had accompanied Mr. Percival now made his way 
through the midst of the noisy crowd, and directed what 
should be done to restore Mr. Hervey's suspended anima- 
tion. While he was employed in this benevolent man- 
ner, Clarence's worthy friends were sneering at him, 
and whispering to one another. " Ecod, he talks as if 
he was a doctor," said Rochfort. 

**'Pon honour, I do believe," said St. George, "he is 

the famous Dn X ; I met him at a circulating library 

t'other day." 

" Dr. X , the writer, do you mean ?" said Sir Philip ; 

** then, damn me, we had better get out of his way as 
fast as we can, or he'll have some of us down in black 
and white; and curse me if I should choose to meet 
with myself in a book." 

'' No danger of that," said Rochfort ; ** for how can 
one meet with one's self in a book. Sir Philip, if one 
never opens one t — By G — , that's the true way." 

*' But, 'pon my honour," said St. George, *' I should 
like, of all things, to see myself in print ; 'twould make 
one famously famous." 

" Damn me if I don't flatter myself, though, one can 
make one'd self famous enough to all intents and purposes 
without having any thing to say to these author gemuses. 
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You're a famous fellow, faith ! to want to see yourself 
in print — 111 publish this in Bond-street: damn it* in 
point of famousness, Pd sport my Random against all 
the books that ever were read or written, damn me I 
But what are' we doing here T' 

" Hervey's in good hands," said Rochfort ; " and this 
here's a cursed stupid lounge for us — besides, it's get- 
ting towards dinner-time ; so my voice is let's be off, 
and we can leave St. George (who has such a famous 
mind to be in the doctor's book) to bring Clary after us 
when he's ready for dinner and good company again, 
you know — ^ha ! ha ! ha !" 

Away the faithful friends went to the important busi 
ness of their day. 

When Clarence Hervey came to his senses, he started 
up, rubbed his eyes, and looked about, exclaiming, 
" What's all this 1— Where am 1 1— Where's Baddely 1— 
Where's Rochfort 1— Where are they all 1" 

"Gone home to dinner," answered Mr. St. George, 
who was a hanger-on of Sir Philip's ; "but they left me 
to bring you after them. Faith, Clary, you've had a 
squeak for your life ! 'Pon my honour, we thought ul 
one time it was all over with you — ^but you're a to Mtti 
one: we sha'n't have to 'pour over your grave a ^nu 
bottle of red' as yet, my boy — ^you'll do as well as evnr. 
So I'll step and call a coach for you. Clary, and we shall 
be at dinner as soon as the best of 'em after all, by 
iingo ! I leave you in good hands with the doctor here 
that brought you to life, and the gentleman that dragged 
you out of the water. Here's a note for you," whispered 
Mr. St. George, as he leaned over Clarence Hervey— 
"here's a note for you from Sir Philip and Rochfort: 
read it, do you mind, to yourself. ^^ 

"If I can," said Clarence; "but Sir Philip writes a 
^dy bad hand." 

" 0, he's a baronet,'" said St. George ; " ha ! ha ! ha !" 
2nd, charmed with his own wit, ho left the boat-house. 

Clarence with some difficulty deciphered the note, 
which contained these words : — 

" Quiz the doctor, Clary, as soon as you are up to it ; 
he's an author — so fair game— (juiz the doctor, and we'll 
drink your health with three times three in Rochfort's 
Bwgundy. Yours, &c. " Phil, Baddbly. 

" P.S. Bum this when read." 
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With the request contained in the postscript Clarence 
immediately complied ; he threw the note into the fire 
with indignation the moment that he had read it, and 
turning' towards the gentleman to whom it alluded^ he 
began to express^ in the strongest terms, his gratitude 
for their benevolence. But he stopped short in the midst 
of his acknowledgments when he discovered to whom 
he was speaking. 

«Dr. X !" cried he; "is it possible? How re- 
joiced I am to see you, and how rejoiced I am to be 
obliged to you 1 There is not a man in England to whom 
I would rather be obliged." 

" You are not acquainted with Mr. Percival, I believe," 
said Dr. X : " give me leave, Mr. Percival, to intro- 
duce to you the young gentleman whose life you have 
saved, and whose life — ^though, by the company in which 
you found him, you might not think so— is worth saving. 
This, sir, is no less a man than Mr. Clarence Hervey, 
of whose universal genius you ha ve just had a specimen ; 
fbr which he was crowned with sedges, as he well de- 
served, by the god of the Serpentine river. Do not be 
so unjust as to imagine that he has any of the presump- 
tion which is sometimes the chief characteristic of a 
man of universal genius. Mr. Clarence Hervey is, with- 
out exception, the most humble man of my acquaint- 
ance ; for while all good judges would think him fit com- 
pany for Mr. Percival, he has the humility to think him- 
self upon a level with Mr. Rochfort and ^ir Philip Bad- 
dely.»' 

" You have lost as little of your satirical wit. Dr. 
X — > — , as of your active benevolence, I perceive," said 
Clarence Hervey, " since I met you abroad. But as I 
cannot submit to your unjust charge of humiUty, will 
you tell me where you are to be found in town, and to- 



morrow — ^" 



" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow," said 
Dr. X : " why not to-day V 

" I am engaged," said Clarence, hesitating and laugh- 
ing — " I am unfortunately engaged to-day to dine with 
Mr. Rochfort and Sir Philip Baddely, and in the evening 
I am to be at Lady Delacour^s." 

"Lady Delacour! Not the same Lady Delacour 
whom four years ago, when we met at Florence, yoq 
compared to the Venus de Medicis — no, no, it cannot 



be the same— a goddess of four years' standinir! — 
Incredible !" 

" Incredible as it seems,'' said Clarence, " it is true • 
I adniire her ladyship more than ever I did." 

** Like a true connoisseur," said Dr. X , " you ad- 
mire a fine picture the older it grows : I hear that her 
ladyship's face is really one of the finest pieces of 
painting extant, with the advantage of 

' Ev'ry grace which time alone ean grant.' ** 

** Come, come, Dr. X ," cried Mr. Percival, " no 

more wit at Lady Delacour's expense : I have a fellow- 
feeling for Mr. Hervey." 

" Why, you are not in love with her ladyship, are 
your' said Dr. X . 

" I am not in love with Lady De1acour*8 picture of 
herself," replied Mr. Percival, " but I was once in love 
with the original." 

" How 1 — When ?— Where 1" cried Clarence Hervey, 
in a tone totally different from that in which he had 
first addressed Mr. Percival. 

" To-morrow you shall know the how, the when, and 
the where," said Mr. Percival : ** here's your friend Mr. 
St. George, and his coach." 

** The dense take him !" said Clarence : " but tell me, 
is it possible that you are not in love with her still ? — 
and why !" 

" Why ?" said Mr. Percival — " why 1 Come to-mor- 
row, as you have promised, to Upper Grosvenor-street, 
^d let me introduce you to Lady Anne Percival ; she 
can answer your question better than I can — if not en- 
'tirely to your satisfaction, at least entirely to mine, 
which is more surprising, as the lady is my wife." 

By this time Clarence Hervey was equipped in a dry 
suit of clothes; and by the strength of an excellent 
constitution which he had never injured, even among 
his dissipated associates, he had recovered from the 
effects of his late imprudence. — " Clary, let's away, 
jere's the coach," said Mr. St. George. " Why, my 
Joy— that's a famous fellow, faith ! — ^why you look the 
better for being drowned. 'Pon honour, if I was you, 
* would jump into the Serpentine river once a day." 

*^ If I could always be sure of such good friends to 
PuU me out," said Hervey.— *• Pray, St. George, by-tiie- 
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by, what were you, and Rochfort, and Sir Philip, and all 
the rest of my friends doing while 1 was drowning!*' 

" I can't say particularly, upon my soul," replied Mr. 
St. George ; " for my own part I was in boots, so you 
know X was out of the question. But what siniifies 
all that now t Come, come, we had best think of look- 
ing after our dinners." 

Clarence Hervey, who had very quick feelings, was 
extremely hurt by the indifference which his dear 
friends had shown when his life was in danger : he was 
apt to believe that he was really an object of affection 
and admiration among his companions ; and that, though 
they were neither very wise nor very witty, they were 
certainly good-natured. When they had forfeited, by 
their late conduct, these claims to his regard, his par- 
tiality for them was changed into contempt. 

" You had better come home and dine with me, Mr. 
Hervey," said Mr. Percival, " if you be not absolutely 
engaged; for here is your physician, who tells me that 
temperance is necessary for a man just recovered from 
drowning, and Mr. Rochfort keeps too good a table, I 
am told, for one in your condition." 

Clarence accepted of this invitation with a degree of 
pleasure, which perfectly astonished Mr. St. George. 

" Every man knows his own affairs best," said he to 
Clarence, as he stepped into his hackney-coach ; " but 
fov my share, I will do my friend Rochfort the justice 
to say, that no one lives as well as he does." 

** If to live well mean nothing but to eftt," 

said Clarence. 

" Now," said Dr. X , looking at his watch, " it 

will be eight o'clock by the time we get to Upper Gros- 
venor-street, and Lady Anne will probably have waited 
dinner for us about two hours, which I apprehend is 
sufficient to try the patience of any woman but Gri- 
selda. Do not," contmued he, turning to Clarence Her- 
vey, " expect to see an old-fashioned, spiritless, patient 
Griselda in Lady Anne Percival : I can assure you that 
she is— but I will neither tell you what she is, nor what 
she is not. Every man who has any abilities likes to 
have the pleasure and honour of finding out a character 
by his own penetration, instead of having it forced upon 
him at full length in capital letters of gold, finely em- 
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blazoned and inaminated bv the hand of some injudio 
cious friend : every child thinks the violet of his own 
finding the sweetest. I spare you any further allusion 

and ifiustrations,*' concluded Dr. X ; " for here we 

are, thank God, in Upper Grosvenor- street.'* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A rAMIL7 PARTT. 

Thk7 found Lady Anne Percival in the midst of her 
children ; who aU turned their healthy, rosy, intelligent 
faces towards the door, the moment that they heaid 
their father's voice. Clarence Hervey was so much 
struck with the expression of happiness in Lady Anne's 
countenance, that he absolutely forgot to compare her 
beauty with Lady Delacour's. Whether her eyes were 
large or small, blue or hazel, he could not tell ; nay, he 
might have been puzzled if he had been asked the 
colour of her hair. Whether she were handsome by 
the rules of art he knew not ; but he felt that she had 
the essential charm of beauty, the power of prepos- 
sessing the heart immediately in her favour. The 
effect of her manners, like that of her beauty, was 
rather to be felt than described. Everybody was at 
ease in her company, and none thought themselves 
called upon to admire her. To Clarence Hervey, who 
bad been used to the brilliant and exigtante Lady Dela* 
coor, this respite from the fatigue of admiration was 
peculiarly agreeable. The unconstrained cheerfulness 
of Lady Anne Percival spoke a mind at ease, and im- 
Jiediately imparted happiness by exacting sympathy ; 
but in Lady Delacour's wit and gayety there was an ap 
pearance of art and effort, which onen destroyed the 
pleasure that she wished to communicate. Mr. Hervey 
Was, perhaps unusually, disposed to reflection, by hav- 
ing just escaped from drowning ; for he had made all 
these comparisons, and come to this conclusion, with 
the accuracy of a metaphysician, who hsus been accus- 
tomed to study cause and effect — ^indeed' there was no 
species of knowledge for which he had not taste and 
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talents, thougfa, to please fools, he too often affected 
" the bliss of ignorance." 

The children at Lady Anne Percival's happened to be 
looking at some gold-fish, which were in a glass globe, 

and Dr. X , who was a general favourite with the 

younger as well as with the elder part of the family, 
was seized upon the moment he entered the room : a 
pretty little girl of five years old took him prisoner by 
the flap of the coat, while two of her brothers assailed 
him with questions about the ears, eyes, and fins of 
fishes. One of the little boys filliped the glass globe, 
and observed that the fish immediately came to the 
surface of the water, and seemed to hear the noise 
very quickly; but his brother doubted whether the fish 
heard the noise, and remarked, that they might be dis- 
turbed by seeing or feeling the motion of the water, 
when the glass was struck. 

Dr. X observed, that this was a very learned dis- 
pute, and that the question had been discussed by no less 
a person than the Abb^ Nollet ; and he related some of 
the ingenious experiments tried by that gentleman to 
decide whether fishes can or cannot hear. While the 
doctor was spedcing, Clarence Hervey was struck with 
the intelligent countenance of one of the little auditors, 
a girl of about ten or twelve years old ; he was sur- 
prised to discover in her features, though not in their 
expression, a singular resemblance to Lady Delacour. 
He remarked this to Mr. Percival, and the child, who 
overheard him, blushed as red as scarlet. Dinner was 
announced at this instant, and Clarence Hervey thought 
no more ;of the circumstance, attributing the girPs blush 
to confusion at being looked at so earnestly. One of the 
little boys whispered as they were going aown to dinner, 
^ Helena, I do believe that this is the good-natured gen- 
tleman, who went out of the path to make room for us, 
instead of running over us as the other man did." The 
children agreed that Clarence Hervey certainly was the 
good-natured gentleman, and upon the strength of this 
observation, one qi the boys posted himself next to 
Clarence at dinner, and by all the little playful manoeuvres 
in his power endeavoured to show his gratitude, and to 
cultivate a friendship which had been thus auspiciously 
commenced. Mr. Hervey, who piqued himself upon 
being able always to suit his conversation to his com- 
panions, distinguished himself at dinner by an account 
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of the Chinese fishing-bird, from which he passed to 
the various ingenious methods of fishing practised by 
the Russian Cossacks. From modem he went to an- 
cient fish, and he talked of that which was so much 
admired by the Roman epicures for exhibiting a suc- 
cession of beautiful colours while it is dying; and 
which was, upon that account, always suffered to die 
in the presence of the guests, as part of the entertain- 
ment. — Clarence was led on by the questions of the 
children from fishes to birds ; he spoke of the Roman 
a?iaries, which were so constructed as to keep from 
the sight of the prisoners that they contained, 'Uhe 
fields, woods, and every object which mig^t remind 
them of their former liberty." — From birds he was 
going on to beasts, when he was nearly struck dumb by 
the forbidding severit}' with which an elderly lady, who 
sat opposite to him, fixed her eyes upon him. He had 
not*, till this instant, paid the smallest attention to her ; 
but her stern countenance was now so strongly con- 
trasted with tlie approving looks of the children who sat 
next to her, that he could not help remarking it. He 
asked her to do him the honour to drink a glass of wine 
with him. — She declined doing him that honour ; ob- 
serving that she never drank more than one glass of 
wine at dinner, and that she had just taken one with 
Mr. Percival. Her manner was well-bred, but haughty 
in the extreme ; and she was so passionate that her 
anger sometimes conquered even her politeness. Her 
dislike to Clarence Hervey was apparent, even in her 
Bilence. " If the old gentlewoman has taken an an- 
tipathy to me at first sight, I cannot help it," thought 
he, and he went on to the beasts. The boy who sat 
^«xt him had asked some questions about the pro- 
boscis of the elephant, and Mr. Hervey mentioned Ive's 
account of the elephants in India, who have been set 
^ watch young children, and who draw them back 
gently with their trunks when they go out of bounds. 
He talked next of the nnicoru ; and addressing himself 

^0 Br. X and Mr. Percival, he declared that in his 

opinion Herodotus did not deserve to be called the 
fjither of lies ; he cited the mammoth to prove that the 
apocryphal chapter in the history of beasts should not 
be contemned— that it would in all probability be soon 
established as true history. The dessert was on the 
^able before Clarence had done with the mammoth. 
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As the butler put a dish of cherries upon the table, 
he said, 

'* My lady, these cherries are a present from the old 
gardener to Miss Delacour." 

"Set them before Miss Delacour then,'' -said Lady 
Anno. '^Helena, my dear, distribute your own cher- 
ries.** 

At the naine of Delacour, Clarence Hervey, though 
his head was still half full of the mammoth, looked 
round in astonishment ; and when he saw the cherries 

E laced before the young lady whose resemblance to 
•ady Delacour he had before observed, he could not 
help exclaiming, 

"That young lady then is not a daughter of your 
ladyship's 1" 

" No ; but I love her as well as if she were," replied 
Lady Anne. — ^* What were you saying about the mam- 
moth 1" 

"That the mammoth is supposed to be — ^" but in- 
terrupting himself, Clarence said in an inquiring tone, 
" A niece of Lady Delacour^s 1" 

" Her ladyship's daughter, sir," said the severe old 
lady, in a voice more terrific than her looks. 

" Shall I give you some strawberries, Mr. Hervey,'* 
said Lady Anne, "or will you let Helena help you to 
some cherries 1" 

♦* Her ladyship's daughter /" exclaimed Clarence Har- 
vey, in a tone of surprise. 

" Some cherries, sir ?" said Helena ; but her voice 
faltered so much that she could hardly utter the words. 

Clarence perceived that he had been the. cause of her 
agitation, though he knew not precisely by what means; 
and he now applied himself in silence to the picking of 
his strawberries with great dili^^ence. 

The ladies soon afterward withdrew, and as Mr. Per- 
cival did not touch upon the subject again, Clarence for- 
bore to ask any further questions, though he was con- 
siderably surprised by this sudden discovery. When he 
went into the drawing-room to tea, he found his friend 
the stem old lady speaking in a high declamatory lone. 
The words which he heard as he came into the room 
were, 

"If there were no Clarence Herveys, there would be 
no Lady Delacours." — Clarence bowed as if he had 
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recdved a liigfir compBinent—- the oM lady walked away 

to an antechamber, fanning herself with great naargjr 

''Mrs. Margaret Delaooar,*' said Lady Anne, in a low 
voice to H ervey, " is an aunt of Lord Delaconr^s. 4- 
woman whose heart is warmer than her temper." 

** And that is never coo/," said a young lady who aat 
next to Lady Anne. "I call Mrs. Margeret Delacour 
the Tolcano ; I^m sure I am never in her company with- 
out dreading an eruption. Every now and then out 
comes, with a tremendous noise, fire, smoke, and rub- 
bish." 

" And precious minerals," said Lady Anne, '' among 
the rubbish." 

'' Eut the best of it is," continued the young lady, 
" that she is seldom in a passion without making a hun- 
dred mistakes, for which she is usually obliged after* 
ward to ask a thousand pardons." 

" By that account," said Lady Anne, '* which I believe 
to be just, her contrition is always ten times as great 
as her offence." 

" Now you talk of contrition, Lady Anne," said Mr. 
Hervey, ''1 should think of my own offences : I am very 
sorry that my indiscreet questions gave Miss Delacour 
any pain — my head was so full of the mammoth that I 
blundered on without seeing what I was about, till it 
was too late." 

"Pray, sir," said Mrs. Margaret Delacour, who now 
returned, and took her seat upon a sofa, with the so- 
lemnity of a person who was going to sit in Judgmemt 
upon a criminal — " pra^, sir, may I ask how long you 
have been acquainted with my Lady Delacour?" 

Clarence Hervey took up a book, and with ^eat gra- 
vity kissed it, as if he had Ibeen upon his oath an a court 
of justice, and answered, 

"To the best of my recollection, madam, it is now 
four years since I had first the pleasure and honour of 
aeeing Lady Delacour." 

" And in that time, intimately as you have lad the 
j^easure of being acquainted with her ladyship, yoa 
Itave never discovered that she had a daughter?" 

" Never," said Mr. Hervey. 

" There, Lady Anne ! — ^There!" cried Mrs. Delacour, 
** will you tell me ^er this that Lady Delaoour is not a 
monster 1" 

" Everybody says that she's a prodigy," said Lady 

Vol. XL— E 9 
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Anne; '^and prodigies and monsten are someUinea 
thought synonymous terms.'* 

** Such a mother was never heard of/' continued Mrs. 
Delacour, ** since the days of Savage and Lady Maccles- 
iield. I am convinced that she hates her daugl^ter. 
Why she never speaks of her — she never sees her — she 
never thinks of her !" 

** Some mothers speak more than they think of their 
children, and others think more than they speak of 
them," said Lady Anne. 

" I always thought," said Mr. Hervey, " that Lady 
Delacour was a woman of great sensibility." 

"Sensibility!" exclaimed the indignant old lady, 
''she has no sensibility, sir — ^none — ^none. She -who 
lives in a constant round of dissipation ; who performs 
no one duty; who exists only for herself: how does 
she show her sensibility ? — Has she sensibility for her 
husband — for her daughter-^for any one useful purpose 
upon earth 1 — O, how I hate the cambric handkerchief 
sensibility that is brought out only to weep at a tragedy ! 
•—Yes ; Lady Delacour has sensibility enough, I grant 
ve, when sensibility is the fashion. I remember well 
ner performing the part of a nurse with vast applause ; 
and I rem«m^r, too, the sensibility she showed when 
the child that she nursed fell a sacrifice to her dissipa- 
tion. The second of her children, that she killed — " 

" Killed ! — O, surely, my dear Mrs. Delacour, that n 
too strong a word," said Lady Anne ; " you would not 
make a Medea of Lady Delacour !" 

** It would have been better if I had," cried Mrs. De- 
lacour. " I can understand that there may be such a 
thing in nature as a jealous wife, but an unfeeling 
mother I cannot comprehend — that passes my powers 
of imagination." 

•* And mine, so much," said Lady Anne, " that I can- 
not believe such a being to exist in the world — notwith- 
standing all the descriptions I have heard of it : as you 
say, my dear Mrs. Delacour, it passes my powers of 
imagiaation. Let us leave it in Mr. Hervey's apocry- 
phal chapter of animals, and he will excuse us if I never 
admit it mto true history, at least without some better 
evidence than I have yet heard." 

" Why, my dear, dear Lady Anne," cried Mrs. Dela- 
cour---" bless me, I've made this coffee so s\|^eet, there's 
no drinking it — ^what evidence would you have t" 
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"None," said Lady Anne, smiling; ''I would have 
none.** 

'* That is to say, you will take none," said Mrs. Dela- 
cour : " but can any thing be stronger evidence than 
her ladyship's conduct to my poor Helen — ^to your Helen, 
I should say — for you have educated, you have protected 
her, you have been a mother to her. I am an infirm, 
weak, ignorant, passionate old woman — I could not h^e 
been what you have been to that child — God bless you ! 
— God will bless you !" 

She rose as she spoke, to set down her coffee-cup on 
the table. Clarence Hervey took it from her with a 
look which said much, and which she was perfectly cap 
pable of understanding. 

^ Young man," said she, " it is very unfashionable to 
treat age and infirmity with politeness. I wish that your 
friend Lady Delacourmay at my time of life meet with 
&8 much respect as she has met with admiration and 
gallantry in lier youth. Poor woman, her head has ab- 
solutely been turned with admiration — and if fame say 
trae, Mr. Hervey has had his share in turning that head 
by his flattery." 

" I am sure her ladyship has turned mine by her 
charms," said Clarence ; " and I certainly am not to be 
blamed for admiring what all the world admires." 

"I wish," said the old lady, "for her own sake, for 
1^ sake of her family, and for the sake of her reputa- 
tion, that my Lady Delacour had fewer admirers and 
more friends." 

^' Women who have met with so many admirers, sel- 
dom meet with many friends," said Lady Anne. 

•* No," said Mrs. Delacour, " for they seldom are wise 
enough to know their value." 

"We learn the value of all things, but especially of 
friends, by experience," said Lady Anne ; ** and it is no 
wonder, therefore, that those who have little experience 
of the pleasures of friendship should not be wise enough 
to kiM)w their value." 

"This is very good-nflltured sophistry ; but Lady De- 
lacour is too vain ever to have a friend," said Mrs. De- 
lacour. " My dear Lady Anne, you don't know her as 
^^11 as I do-HBhe has more vanity than ever woman 
bad." 

"That is certainly saying a great deal," said Lady 
^e; "but then we must consider, that Lady Dela- 
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conr, as an heiress, a beauty, and a wii, has a right to 

a triple share at least." 

'* Both her fortune and her beauty are gone ; and if 
•he had any wit left, it is time it should teaeh her how 
to conduct herself, I think,"^ said Mrs. Delacour: "bnl 
I gyre her up—I give her up." 

*' O, no," said Lady Anne, " you must not give her up 
3ret. I have been informed, and upon the best authoriiy, 
that Lady Delacour was not always the unfeeling, dis- 
sipated fine lady that she now appears to be. This is 
only one of the transformations of fashion — the period 
of her enchantment will soon be at an end^ and she wiU 
return to her natural character. I shoold not be at all 
surprised if Lady Delacour were to appear at once la 
fermne camme Uy ena peu,^^ 

'* Or la bonne mSre .'" said Mrs. Delaeonr, sarcastically, 
** after thus leaving her daughter — ^" 

'* Pour bonne bouche,"*^ interrupted Lady Anne, '' when 
she is tired of the insi{Md taste of other pleasures, she 
win have a higher relish Uxt those of domestic life, which 
will be new sad fresh to her." 

'* And so you really think, my dear Lady Anne, that 
my Lady Delacour will end by being a domestic woman. 
Well," said Mrs. Margaret, after tsddng two pinches of 
snuff, " some people believe in the miUennium ; but I 
con^ss I am not one of them — ^are you, Mr. Hervey t" 

^ If it were foretold to me by a good angel," said 
Clarence, smiling, as his eye glanced at Lady Anne — 
'' if it were foretold to me by a' good angel, 1k>w could 
I doubt it?" 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of one of Lady Anne^s little boys, who came running 
eagerly up to his mother, to ask whether he might have 
** the sulpnurs to show to Helena Delacour. I want to 
show her Yertumnus and Pomona, mamma," said he^ 
** Were not the cherries that the old gardener sent verr 
good!" 

-" What is this about the cherries and the old gaid^ioi^ 
Charles 1" said the young ladgr who sat beside Lady 
Anne : ** come here and tell me the whole story." 

*' I will, but I shoidd tell it you a great deal bett^ 
another time," said the boy, " because now Helena's 
waiting for Yertumnus and Pomona." 

** Go then to Helena,^' said Lady Anne, " and I will 
tell the story for you." 
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Then tumiag to the young lady she began — "Once 
upon a time there lived an old gardener at Kensington ; 
and this old gardener had an aloe, which was older than 
nimself ; for it was very near a hundred years of age, 
and it was just going to blossom, and the old gardener 
calculated how much he might make by showing his 
aloe, when it should be in full blow, to the generous 
public — ^and he calculated that he might make a hun- 
dred x)ounds ; and with this hundred pounds ho deter- 
mined to do more than was ever done with a hundred 
Sounds before : but, unluckily, as he was thus reckoning 
is blossoms before they were blown, he chanced to 
meet with a fair damsel, who ruined all his calcula- 
tions." 

" Ay, Mrs. Stanhope's maid, was not it !'* interrupted 
Mrs. Margaret Delacour. " A pretty damsel she was, 
and almost as good a politician as her mistress. Think 
of that jilt's tricking this poor old fellow out of his aloe, 
and — O, the meanness of Lady Delacour, to accept of 
that aloe for one of her extravagant entertainments !" 

*' But I always understood that she paid fifty guineas 
for it," said Lady Anne. 

" Whether she did or not," said Mrs.. Delacour, *'her 
ladyship and Mrs. Stanhope between them were the ruin 
of this poor old man. Me was taken in to marry that 
jade of a waiting-maid ; she turned out just as you might 
expect from a pupil of Mrs. Stanhope's — ^the match- 
making Mrs. Stanhope — ^you know, sir." (Clarence 
Hervey changed colour.) '* She turned out," continued 
Mrs. Delacour, " every thing that was bad — ruined her 
husband — ^ran away from him — ^and left him a beggar." 

" Poor man !" said Clarence Hervey. 

" But now," said Lady Anne, *' let's come to the best 
part of the story — ^mark how good comes out of evil. 
If this poor man had not lost his aloe and his wife, I 
probably should never have been acquainted with Mrs. 
Delacour, or with my little Helena. About the time that 
the old gardener was left a beggar, as I happened to be 
walking one fine evening in sToane-street, I met a pro- 
cession of school-girls — an old man begged from them 
in a most moving voice ; and as they passed, several of 
the young ladies threw halfpence to him. One little 
girl, who observed that the old man could not stoop 
without great difficulty, staid behind the rest of her 
companions, and collected the halfpence which they had 
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tbrorvm to bim, and pat them into his hat. He began to 
teU Mb story over again to her, and she staid aa long 
listening to it, that her companions had tijimed the corner 
of the street, and were out of sight. She looked about 
in great distress ; and I never shall forget the pathetic 
▼oice with which she said, ' O what will become of me! 
everybody will be angry with me.' I assured her that 
nobody should be angry with her, and she gave me her 
little hand with the most innocent confidence. I took 
her home to her schooknistress, and I was so pleased 
with the beginning of this acquaintance, that I was de- 
termined to cultivate it. One good acquaintance I have 
heard always leads to another. Helena introduced me 
to her aunt Delacour as her best friend. Mrs. Margaret 
Delacour has had the goodness to let her little niece 
spend the holydays and all her leisure time with me, so 
that our acquaintance has grown into friendship. He- 
lena has become quite one of my family." 

^ And I am sure she has become quite a different crea- 
ture since she has been so much with you,'' cried Mrs. 
Delacour; ^ her spirits were quite broken by her mother's 
neglect of her : young as she is, she has a great deal oi 
refl sensibility ; but as to her mother's sensibilitjf^^" 

At the recollection of Lady Delacour's neglect of her 
child, Mrs. Delacour was going again to launch forth into 
indignant invective, but Lady Anne stopped her, by 
whispering, 

^ Take care what you say of the motlier, for here is 
the daughter coming, and she has, indeed, a great deal 
of real sensibility." 

Helena and her young companions now came into the 
room, bringing with them the sulphdrs at which they 
had been looking. 

'* Mamma," said little Charles Percival, "we have 
brought the sulphurs to you, because there are some of 
them that / don't know." 

"Wonderful!" said Lady Anne; "and what is not 
quite so wonderful, there are some of them that / don't 
know." 

The children spread the sulphurs upon a little table, 
and all the company ^thered around it. 

" Here are ail the nine muses for you," said the least 
of the boys, who had taken his seat by Clarence Hervey 
at dinner ; " here are all the muses for you, Mr. Hervey : 
which do you like best !— O, that's the tragic m«»» tliat 



yeo iiave ebosen !-*-You don't like the tragic Iwtterlbas 
Ibe coQiic muse, do you V' 

^ Clarence Hervey made no answer, foe he was at that 
iMtaot recoUecting how Belinda looked in the character 
of the tragic muse. 

"Has your ladyship erer haf^ned to meet with the 
young lady who has spent this winter with Lady Dela- 
oour 1" said Clarence to Lady Anne. 

** I sat near her one night at the opera,*^ said Lady 
Anne : " she has a charming countenanee," ^^ 

" Who 1 — ^Belinda Portman, do you mean t" said Mil. » 
Delacour. " I am sure if I were a young man, I would 
not trust to the charming countenance of a young lady 
who is a pupil of Mrs. Stanhope's, and a friend of-1 
Helena, my dear, shut the door— the most dissipated 
woman in London." 

"Indeed," said Lacjy Anne, «Miss Portman is in a 
dangerous situation ; but some young people learn pru- 
aence by being placed in dangerous situations, as some 
young horses, I have heard Mr. Percival say, learn to 
be sure-footed, by being left to pick their own way oa 
■M roads." 

Hsre Mr. Percival, Dr. X , and some other gei>. 

uemen came up stairs to tea, and the conversation took 
Jttolher turn. Clarence Hervey endeavoured to take 
«8 share in it with his usual vivacity, but he was think- 
^g of Belinda Portman, dangerous situations, stumping 
horses, &c. ; and he made several blunders, which 
Mowed his absence ef mind. 

" What have you there, Mr, Hervey 1" said Dr. X ^ 

looking over his shoulder — "the tragic »use? This 
^^c muse seems to rival Lady Delacour in your admi- 
ration." 

" 0," said Clarence, smiling, " you know I was always 
a votary of the muses." 

" And a favoured votary," said Dr. X , " I wish, 

l^f the interests of literature, that poets may always be 
■^veis, though I cannot say that I desire lovers should 
*^ways be poets. But, Mr. Hervey, you must never 

••'ry, remember," continued Dr. X ^ " never — for 

your true poet must always be miserable. You know 
Petrarch tells us, he would not have been happy if he 
^uld ; he would not have married his mistress if it had 
wen in his power ; because then there would have beea 
viv «ad of bill beautiAil sonnets.'^ 
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**Erery one to bis taste,** said Clarence; ^for my 
part I have even less ambition to imitate the heroism 
than hope of being inspired with the poetic eenius of 
Petrarch. I hare no wish to pass whole nights comh- 
posing sonnets. I would (am I not right, Mr. Perciral f ) 
infinitely rather be a slave of the ring thaui a slare of the 
lamp.** 

Here the conversation ended, Clarence took his leaye, 
and Mrs. Margaret Delacour said, the moment he had 
left the room, '^ Quite a different sort of young man from 
what I expected to see !** 



CHAPTER IX. 

ADTICa. 



The next rooming Mr. Henrey called on Dr. X- 



and begged that he would accompany him to Lady 
Delacour*s. 

''To be introduced to your tragic muse?** said the 
doctor. 

" Yes,** said Mr. Hervey : " I must have your opinioB 
of her before I devote myself." 

^ My opinion ! but of whom 1 Of Lady Delacour t** 

** No ; but of a young lady whom you will see with her.** 

" Is she handsome t** 

« Beautiful !** 

**And young?" 

" And young." 

"And graceful!* 

'* The most graceful person you ever beheld*** 

** Young, beautiful, graceful ; then the dense take me," 

said Dr. X , "if I give you my opinion of her: for 

the odds are, that she has a thousand faults, at least, to 
balance these perfections." 

"A thousand faults! a charitable allowance,** said 
Clarence, smiling. 

" There now,*' said Dr. X -, 

' Touch him, and no minlstei*! to tore ' 

To punish you for wincmf at my first setting out, I 
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piomise yoa, that if the ladf hare a m^on of tofts, 
each of them as high as huge Olympus, I will see tiiMB 
as with the eye of a flatterer-^not of a friend.'* 

" I defy you to be so good or so bad as your wwdt 
doctop,** said Heryey. "You have too mochwit to 
make a good flatterer.** 

^ And perhapMs you think too much to make a good 
friend," said Dr. X 

^ Not so,^ said Clarence : ^ 1 wouid at any time rafiier 
be cut by a sharp knife than by a blunt one. But, my 
dear doctor, I hope you will not be prejudiced againcft 
Belinda, merely because she is with Lady Delacour; 
for, to my certain knowledge, she is not under her lady- 
ship's inflaence. She judges and acts for herself, of 
which I have had an instance.^' 

" Very possibly !" interrupted Dr. X . " But be*- 

fore we go any further, will you please lo tell me of 
what Belinda you are talking ?** 

^ Belinda Portman. I forgot that I had not told you.** 

^Miss Portman, a niece of Msa^ S^aoihope'stt'' 

'* Yes, but do not be prejudieed against her en that 
account,^' said Clarence, eagerly, "though! was at fint 

. **Thea you will excuse my fottowini^ yeuv e9:ami^« 

instead of your precepts," ' 
** No,** said Clarence, ^ for my preempts aie far better 

^^ my example." 
Lady Delacour received Dr. X votosteourteouslji, 

snd thanked Mr. Henrey for iatKoduciag to her a gei^ 

tleman with whom she had long desired to converse. 
I^. X^— . had a great literary re|iiitation« apd she saw 
that he was a perlectlj well-bred man ; consequently 
«he was ambitious of winning his admiration. She per- 
ceived also that he had considerable influence with 
^^^larence Hervey, and this was a sufficient reason to 
••ke her wish for his good opinion. Belinda was par- 
ticularly pleased with his manners and conversation ; sh« 
^w that he paid her much attention, and she was desi- 
rous that he should think favourably of her ; but she had 
the good sense and good taste to avoid a di^)lay of her 
kilties and accomplishments. A sensiUe man, who 
^ any knowledge of the world and talents for conver- 
sation, can easily draw out the knowledge of those with 

^om he converses. Dr. X possessed this power 

^ & superior degree. 

E3 
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'* WelV* cried Clarence, whett their visit was <nrer« 
** what is your opinion of Lady Delacour !*' 
«I am 'blasted with excess of lights"' said the 

doctor. 

<«Her ladyship is certainly very brilliant,** said Clar- 
ence ; .** but i hope that Miss ^ortman did not overpower 
you." 

« No— I turned my eyes from Lady Delacour xxpon 
Miss Portman, as a painter turns his eyes upon mild 
green, to rest them, when they have been dazzled by 
glaring colours. 

* silt yields her dwrms of mind wUb eweet delay.' ^ 

"I was afraid," said Henrey, ''that you might think 
her manners too reserved and cold : they are certainly 
become more so than they used to be. But so mnch 
the better; by-and-by we shall find beautiful flowers 
spring up from beneath the snow." 

"A very poetical hope," said Dr. X ; "but in 

judging of the human character, we must not entirely 
trust to analogies and allusions taken from the vegeta- 
ble creation." 

" What," cried Clarence Hervey, looking eagerly m 
the doctor's eyes, " what do you mean 1 I am afraid 
you do not approve of Belinda." 

" Your fears are almost as precipitate as ^rour hopes, 
my good sir : but to put you out of pain, I will tell you, 
that I approve of all I have seen of this young lady, but 
that it is absolutely out of my power to form a decisive 
Judgment of a woman's temper and character in the 
course of a single morning visit. Women, you know, 
as well as men, often speak with one species of enthu- 
siasm, and act with another. I must see your Belinda 
act, I must study her, before I can give you my final 
judgment. Lady Delacour has honoured me with her 
commands to go to her as often as possilde. For your 
sake, my dear Hervey, I shall obey her ladyship most 
.punctually, that I may have frequent opportunities of 
seeing your Miss Portman." 

' Clarence expressed his gratitude with much energy 
for this instance of the doctor's friendship. Belinda, 

who had been entertained by Dr. X ^'s conversation 

during this first visit, was more and more defighted with 
his company as she became more acquainted with his 
understanding and character. She felt tiu^t ho ui^dlded 
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btr powers, and that with the ^atest politeness and 
address he raised her confidence in herself, without ever 
descending to flattery. By degrees she learned to look 
upon him as a friend ; she imparted to him with creat 
ingenuousness her opinions on various subjects, and she 
was both aniused and instructed by his observations on 
the characters and manners of the company who fre- 
quented Lady Delacour's assemblies. She did not judge 
of the doctor's sincerity merely by the kindness he 
showed her, but by his conduct towards others. 

One night, at a select party at Lady Delacour*s, a 
Spanish gentleman was amusing the company with 
some anecdotes, to prove the extraordinary passion 
which some of his countrymen formerly showed for the 

Sme of chess. He mentioned families, in which un- 
ished games, bequeathed by will, had descended from 
father to son, and where victory was doubtful for up- 
wards of a century. '~.' 
Mr. Hervey observed, that gaining a battle was, at 
that time, so common to the court of Spain, that a vic- 
tory at chess seemed to confer more ^clat ; for that an 
abb^, by losing adroitly a game at chess to the Spanish 
minister, obtained a cardinaVs hat. 

The foreigner was flattered by the manner in which 
Hervey introduced this slight circumstance, and he di- 
rected to him his conversation, speaking in French and 
Italian successively ; he was sufficiently skilled in both 
l^uiguages, but Clarence spoke them better. Till he 
appeared the foreigner was the principal object of atten- 
tion, but he was soon eclipsed by Mr. Hervey. Nothing 
lunusing or instructive that could be said upon the game 
of chess escaped him, and the literary ground, which 
the slow don would have taken some hours to go regu- 
lady over, our hero traversed in a few minutes. From 
Twiss to Vida, from Irwin to Sir William Jones, from 
Spain to India, he passed with admirable celerity, and 
•eized all that coula adorn his course from Indian 9Xir 
tiquities or Asiatic researches. 
By this display of knowledge he surprised even his 

friend Dr. X . The ladies admired his taste as a 

poet, the gentlemen his accuracy as a critic ; Lady Dela- 
coor loudly applauded, aad Belinda silently approved. 
Clarence was elated. The Spanish gentleman, to whom 
he had just quoted a case in point, from Vida's Scacchia, 
vaksd him il he were as perfect in the practice as in the 
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Hwoiy of the game. Clarence was too proud of ex* 
veiling in every thing to debline the Spaniard's chal- 
lenge. They sat down to chess. Lady Delaconr, aift 
they ranged the pieces on the board, cried, " Whoerer 
wins shall be my knigfat ; and a silver chess-man phall be 
his prize. Was it not Queen Elizabeth who gave a sil- 
▼er chess-man to one of her courtiers as a mark of ber 
TOyad favour ? I am ashamed to imitate such a pedantic 
coquet — ^but since I have said it, how can I retract !" 

"Impossible! impossible I*' cried Clarence Hervey: 
"*' a silver chess-man be our prize ; and if I win it, like 
the gallant Raleigh, I will wear it in my cap ; and what 
proud Essex shall dare to challenge it 1** 

The combat now began — the spectators were silent. 
"Clarence made an error in his first move, for his atten- 
tion was distracted by seeing Belinda behind his adver- 
"^sary's chair. The Spaniard was deceived by this mis- 
take into a contemptuous opinion of his opponent — ^Be- 
linda changed her place-Clarence recovered his pres- 
ence of mind, and convinced him that he was not a man 
to be despised. The combat was long doubtful, but at 
length, to the surprise of all present, Clarence Herv^ 
was victorious. 

Exulting in his success, he looked round for Lady 
Delacour, from whom he expected the honours of ms 
triumph. She had left the room, but soon she returned, 
dressed in the character of Queen Elizabeth, in which 
she had once appeared at a masquerade, with a large 
ruff, and all the costume of the times. 

Clarence Hervey, throwing himself at her feet, ad- 
dressed her in that high-fiown style which her majesty 
was wont to hear from the gallant Raleigh, or the accom * 
plished Essex. 

Soon the coquetry of the queen entirely conquered 
iier prudery ; and the favoured courtier, evidently elated 
by his situation, was as enthusiastic as her majest3r'8 
most insatiable vanity could desire. The characters 
were well supported ; both the actor and actress were 
liighly animated, and seemed so fully possessed by their 
'parts as to be insensible to the comments that were 
made upon the scene. Clarence Hervey was first re- 
called to himself by the deep blush which he saw on 
'Belinda's cheek, when Queen Elizabeth addressed her 
as one of her maids of honour, of whom she a^ctedto 
be Jealous. He was conscious that he had been hurritsd 
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hy Uie enthnsiam of the moment thfther tfan be ettfaor 
wished or intended. It wsw diflciilt to recede, when 
her majesty seemed disposed to advance ; but Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, with much presence of mind, turned to the 
loreiffner, whom he accosted as the Spanish ambassador. 
•* Your excellency sees," said he, " how ^s great 
queen turns the heads of her faithful subjects, and after- 
ward has the art of paying them with nothing but woids. 
Has the New World afforded you any coin half so val- 
uable ?" 

The Spanish gentleman's grave replies to this playful 
question gave a new turn to the conversation, and ro^ 
heved Clarence Hervey from his embarrassment. Lady 
Delacour, though still in high spirits, was easily diverted 
to other objects. She took the Spaniard with her to the 
next room, to show him a picture of Mary Queen of 
Scots. The company followed her-^Clarence Hervey 

remained with Dr. X and Betinda, who had just 

asked the doctor to teach her the moves at chess. 

"Lady Delacour has charming spirits," said Clarence 
Hervey ; " they inspire everyb<^ with gayety." 

*• Everybody ! they incline me more to melancholy 

tban mirth," said Dr. X . •« These high spiriU do 

not seem quite natural. The vivacity of youtn and of 
kealth. Miss Pbrtman, always charms me; but this gay* 
^ of La^ Delacour's does not appear to me that of a 
sound mind in a sound body." 

The doctor's penetration went so near the truth, thai 
Belinda, afraid of betraying her fhend's secrets, never 
mised her eyes from the chess-board while he socket 
hat went on setting up the faUen castles, and bisnopB, 
and kings, with expeditious diligence. 

** You are putting the bishop into the place of the 
knight," said Clarence. 

** Lady Delacour," continued the doctor, '' seems to 
■e in a perpetoal fever, either of mind or body — ^I can- 
not tell which — ^and as a professional man, I really have 
some curiosity to determine the question. If 1 could 
feet her pulse I could instantly decide ; but I have heard 
ker say that she has a horror a^nst having her pulse 
iSelt, and a hidy's horror is invincible by reason—" 

^But not by address," said Clarence. ^I can teU 

Si a method of counting her pulse, without her know- 
it, without her seeing you, without your seeing her.'* 

*' Indeed r said Dr. X , smiling, "that may be a 

10 
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meM aeemt in my proiemoa ; pray imptrl it to 
yoa who excel in every thing." 

" Are TOQ in earnest, Mr. Henrey 1" aaid Belinda. 

''Perfectly in earnest— my secret is quite simple. 
Look throu^ the door at the shadow of Queen Eliza- 
beth's ruff— observe how it vibrates ; the motion as well 
as the figure is magnified in the shadow. Cannot you 
count every pulsation distinctly!" 

" I can," said Dr. X— -, •• and I give you credit for 
making an inffenious use of a trifling observation." The 
doctor paused, and looked around. ''Those people can- 
not hear what we are saying, I believe!" 

" O, no,^ said Belinda, " they are intent upon them- 
selves." 

Doctor X fixed his eyes mildly upon Clarence 

Hervey, and exclaimed, in an earnest friendly tone, 
"What a pity, Mr. Hervey, that a youoff man of your 
talents ana acquirements, a man who might be any thing, 
should — ^pardon the expression— choose to be — nothing ; 
should waste upon petty objects powers suited to the 

Eisatest ; should lend his soul to every contest for frivo- 
us superiority, when the same energy concentrated 
might ensure honourable pre-eminence among the firrt 
men in his country. Shall he, vrho might not only dis- 
tinguish himself in any science or situation, who might 
not only acquire personal fame, but, O, far more noble 
motive ! who might be permanently useful to his fellow 
creatures, content himself with being the evanescent 
amusement of a drawing-room !-rShall one, who might 
be great in public, or happy in private life, waste in this 
deplorable manner the best years of his existence— time 
that never can be recalled t This is declamation ! — ^No : 
it is truth put into the strongest language that I have 

r)wer to use, in the hope of making some impression: 
speak from my heart, for I have a sincere regard for 
you, Mr. Hervey, and if I have been impertinent you 
must foT^ve me." 
" Forgive you !" cried Clarence Hervey, taking Dr. 

X by the hand, " I think you a real friend ; you 

shall have the best thanks, not m words, but in actions : 
you have roused my ambition, and I will pursue noble 
ends by noble means. A few years have been sacri- 
ficed ; but the lessons that they have taught me remain. 
I cannot, presumptuous as I am, flatter myself that my 
exertions can be of any material utility to my fellow- 
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cre atm e s ; but what I can do I will, my excellent frieni! 
If I be hereafter either socceasful in public, or happy in 
private life, it is to von I shall owe it.'' 

Belinda was touched by the candour and good sense 
with which Clarence Hervey spoke. His character ap- 
peared in a new light : she was prond of her own judg- 
nie9t in having discerned his merit, and for a moment 
she permitted herself to feel ^ unreproved [Measure in 
his company." 

The next morning Sir Philip Baddely and Mr. Roch- 
fort called at Lady Delacour's — ^Mr. Herrey was pres- 
ent — ^her ladyship was summoned to Mrs. Franks, aid 
Belinda w^as left with these gentlemen. 

** Why, damme, Clary ! you have been a lost man," 
cried Sir Philip, '^ever since you were drowned. 
Danune, why did not you come to dine with us that 
day, now I recollect it ? We were all famously merrv ; 
but for your comfort, Clarence, we missed you cursedly, 
and were damned sorry you ever took that damned un- 
lucky jump into the Serpentine rirer— damned sorry, 
were not we, Rochfort!" 

** O," said Clarence, in an ironical tone, ** you need 
no vouchers to convince me of the reality of your sor- 
row. You know I can never forget your juminng so 
courageously into the river, to sare the hfe of your 
friend." 

" O, pooh ! damn it," said Sir Philip, " what signifies 
who pulled you out, nqw yop are safe and sound f By- 
the-by , Clary, did you ever quiz that doctor, as I desired 
yon 1 No, that I'm sure you didn't; but I think he has 
made a quiz of you : for, damme, I beheve you have 
taken such ft fancy to the old quizzical fellow, that you 
can't live without him. Miss Portman, don't you ad- 
mire Henrey's taste ?" 

** In this instance I certainly do admire Mr. Hervey's 
taste," said Belinda, " for the best of aU possiWe rea- 
sons, because it entirely agrees with my own." 
** Very extraordinary, faith," said Sir Philip. 
** And what the devil can you find to like in him. 
Clary !" continued Mr. Rochfort, ^ for one wouldn't be 
so rude to put that question to a lady. Ladies, you 
know, are never to be questioned about their likings and 
djslikings. Some have pet dogs, some have pet cats: 
ften why not a pet guiz T' 
<«Ha! ha! ha! that's a good one, Rochfort— a pel 
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{fob !— H« ! ha ! ha ! Dr. X shall be Miss Portma&^s 

pet quiz. Put it about, put it about, Rochfort,*' coxa.— 
tinued the witty baronet, and he and his facetious conm— 
panion continued to laugh as long as they possibly could 
at this hiqppy hit. 

Belinda, without being in the least discomposed by 
their insolent folly, as soon as they had finished laugb^ 
ing, very cooUy observed, that she could have no objee— 

tion to give her reasons for preferring Dr. X 's com— 

pany, but for fear they might give offence to Sir Philip 
and his friends. She then defended the doctor with so 
much firmness, and yet with so much propriety, that 
Clarence Hervey was absolutely enchanted with her^ 
and with his own penetration in having discovered her 
real character, notwithstanding her being Mrs. Stan- 
hope's niece. 

^'I never argue, for my part,^' cried Mr. Rochfort: 
'* *pon honour His a deal too much trouble. A lady, a 
handsome lady, I mean, is always in the right with me.** 

*^ But as to you, Hervey,'^ said Sir Philip, " damme, 
do you know, my boy, that our club has come to a 
determination to black-ball you, if you keep company 
with this famous doctor V 

" Your club. Sir Philip, will do me honour by such 
an ostracism." 

•* Ostracism !" repeated Sir Philip — " In plain English, 
does that mean that yoii choose to be black-ball^ by 
ust Why, damn it. Clary, you'll be nobody. But 
follow your own genius — damn me if I take it upon me 
to understand your men of genius — they are in the 
Serpentine river one day, and in the clouds the next: 
so fare ^e well, Clary. I expect to see yo\i. a doctor 
of physic, or a Methodist parson, soon, damn me if I 
don't : so fare ye well, Clary. Is black-ball your last 
wordi or will you think better onH, and give up the 
doctor!" 

" I can never give up Dr. X ^'s friendship — ^I would 

sooner be black-balled by every club in London. The 
good lesson you gave me. Sir Philip, the day I was fool 
enough to jump into the Serpentine river has made me 
wiser for life. I know, for I have felt, the difference 
between real friends and fashionable acquaintance. 
Give up Dr. X ! Never ! never !" 

" Then fare you well. Clary," said Sir Philip, " you're 
M longer one of ms." 
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^Then fare jre well, Clary, you're no longer the nmn 

for me,** said Rochfort. 
^ Tmu ins and tuni mieux/* said Clarence, and so they 

parted. 

As they left the room, Clarence Henrey inTOlimtarily 
turned to Belinda, and he thought that he read ib her 
ingennoas, animated countenance full approbation of 
his conduct. 

''Hist! are they gone? quite gone?** said Lady 
Delacour, entering the room from an adjoining apart* 
ment ; ** they have staid an unconscionable time, n^w 
much I am oblifl;ed to Mrs. Franks for detaining me 1 ' I 
have escaped their vapid impertinence; and m truth, 
this morning 1 have such a multiplicity of business, that 
I have scarcely a moment even for wit and Clarence 
Hervev. Belinda, my dear, wfll you have the charity 
to look over some of these letters for me, which, as 
Marriott tells me, have been lying in my writing-table' 
this week — expecting, most unreasonably, that I should 
have the grace to open them. We are always punished 

for our indolence, as your friend Dr. X said the 

other day : if we suffer business to accumulate, it drifts 
with every ill wind like snow, till at last an avalanche 
of it comes down at once, and quite overwhelms us. 
Excuse me, Clarence,** continued her ladyship, as she 
opened her letters, ''this is very rude; but I know I 
have secured m^ pardon from vou by remembering your 
friend's wit — ^wisdom, I should say ; how seldom are 
wit and wisdom joined! They might have been Joined 
in Lady Delacour, perhaps — ^there's vanity ! — if she had 

early met with such a fnend as Dr. X ; but it's too 

late now,** said she, nith a deep sigh. 
Clarence Hervey heard it, and it made a great im« 

E'ession upon his benevolent imagination. " Why too 
te !" said he to himself. " Mrs. Margaret Delacour is 
mistsJcen, if she thinks this woman wants sensibility." 

"Whai have yon there. Miss Portman!** said Lady 
Delacour, taking from Belinda*s hand one of the letters 
which she had begged her to look over: "something 
wondrous pathetic, I should guess, by your countenance. 
*Bdena Delacour,'* O, read it to yourself, my dear--« 
tchool-girrs letter is a thing I abominate — ^I make it a 
nde never to read Helena's epistles.*' 

"Let me prevail upon your ladyship to make an 
exception to the general rule then,** said Belinda; "I 
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can aMUre j<m this is not a common achool-fful's lett^ : 
Miss Delacour seems to inherit her mothers *eloqiUnc€ 

^ Miss Portman seems to possess, by inheritance, by 
instinct, by magic, or otherwise, powers of persuasion, 
which no one can itsist. There's coinplimeut for 
compliment, my dear. Is there any thing half so well 
turned in Helena's letter 1 Really 'tis vastly well," 
continued her ladyship, as she read the letter : '* where 
did the little gipsv learn to write so charmingly ? I 
protest I should like of all things to. have her at home 
with me this summer — ^the 91st of June — ^well, after th«i 
birth-day I shall have time to think about it. But then 
we shaJi be govig out of town, and at Harrowgate I 
should not know what to do with her: she had better, 
much better, go to her humdrum aunt Margaret's, as she 
always does-^be is a fixture in fifosvenor-square. 
These stationary good people, these zoophite friends, 
are sometimes very convenient; and Mrs. Margaret 
I>elacottr is the most unexceptionable zoophite in the 
creation. She has, it is true, an antipathy to me, 
because I'm of such a different nature from herself; but 
then her antipathy does not extend to my offspring : she 
is kind beyond measure to Helena, on purpose, I believe, 
to provokJB me. Now I provoke her in my turn by never 
being porovoked, and she saves me avast deal of trouble ; 
fi>r which she is overpaid by the pleasure of abusing 
me. This is the way of the world, Clarence. Dont 
look so serious — ^you are not come yet to daughters and 
sons, and schools and holydays, and all the evUs of 
domestic life." 

"E vils !" repeated Clarence Herve)r, in a tone which 
smrprised her ladyship. She looked immediately with 
a significant smile at Belinda. " Why do not you echo 
fVfZf, Miss Portman t" 

" Pray, Lady Delacour," interrupted Clarence Hervey, 
" when te you go to Harrowgate !" 

"What a sudden transition!" said Lady Delacour. 
"What association of ideas could just at that instant 
take you to Harrowgate I When do I go to Harrow- 
gate I Immediately after the bhrth-day, I believe w« 
«hall*-I advise you to be of the parly." 

" Your ladyship does me a great deal of honour," said 
Hervey : " I shall, if it be possible, do myself the honour 
6f attendiog you«" 



And soon after this amngement mm made, Mr. 
Hervey took hin leave. 

" Well, my dear, are you still poring over that letter 
of Helena's V' said Lady ]>elacoor to Miss Portman. 

**l fancy your ladyship did not quite finish it," said 
Belinda. ' 

** No; I saw something about the Leverian Museum 
and a swallow's nest in a pair of garden shears ; and I 
was afraid I was to have a catalogue of curiosities^ for 
which I have little taste and less time." 

** You did not see, then, what Miss Delacour saya^ of 
the lady who took her to that Museum t" 

«« Not I. MOiat lady t her aunt Margaret t" 

** No ; Mrs. Margaret Delacour, ahe says, haa been 9% 
ill for some time past, that she goes nowhere but to 
Lady Anne Percival's." 

*' Poor woHMu," said Lady Delacour, " she will die 
soon, and then I shall have Helena upon -my hands* 
unless some other kind friend takes a fancy to her. 
Who is this lady that has carried her to the Leverian 
Museum 1" 

*' Lady Anne Percival ; of whom she speaks with so 
much gratitude and affection, that I quite long — ^" 

*' Lord bless me !" interrupted Lady Delacour, ^ Lady 
Anne Percival ! Helena has mentioned this Lady Anne 
Percival to me before, I recollect, in some of her 
letters." 

*^ Then you did read some of her letters 1" 

'* Half !— I never read more than half, upon my word,'* 
said Lady Delacour, laughing. 

^ Why will you delight in making yourself appear less 

Sod than you are, my dear Lady Delacour l** said Be« 
da, taking her hand. 

** Because I hate to be like other people,*^ said h«r 
ladyship, **who delight in making themselves appear 
better than they are. But I was going to tell ^ou, thai 
I do believe I did proToke Percival by nuoiymg Ix>rd 
Delacour : I cannot tell you how much this idea delights 
me— I am sure that the man has a lively remembrance 
of me, or else he would never make his wife take so 
* much notice of mydau^hter." 

'* Surely, your lad]^slup does not think," said Belinda^ 
** that a wife is a being whose actions are necessarfly ^ 
governed by a husband." 
** Not necessarily— 4Nit accidentally. When a ]t4§ 
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aecidciitally Mts up for being a sood wife, she most of 
course lore, honour, and obey. Now, you understand, 
I am not in the least obliged to Lady Anne for her kind- 
ness to Helena, because it all goes under the head of 
obedience, in my imagination ; and her ladyship is paid 

reward 

best 

quite a 

pattern woman !' I hate pattern women. I hope I mar 
never see Lady Anne ; for Fm sure I should detest her 
beyond all things living— Mrs. Luttridge not excepted.*' 

Belinda was surprised and shocked at the malignant 
vehemence with which her ladyship uttered these 
woids ; it was in vain, however, that she remonstrated 
on the injustice of predetermining to detest Lady Anne, 
merely because she had shown kindness to Helena, and 
because she bore a high character. Lady Delacour was 
a woman who never listened to reason, or who listened 
to it only that she might parry it by wit. Upou this 
oecasion her wit had not its usual effect upon Miss Port- 
man ; instead of entertaining, it disgusted her. 

*^ You have called me your frieml, Lady Delacour,'' 
said she ; '* I should but ill deserve that name if I had 
not the courage to speak the truth to you — ^if I had not 
the courage to teU you when I think you are Mrrong." 

** But I have not the courage to hear you, my dear," 
said Lady Delacour, stopping her ears. " So your con- 
science may be at ease ; you may suppose that you 
have said every thing that is wise, and good, and proper, 
and sublime, and that you deserve to be called the best 
of friends ; you shall enjoy the office of censor to Lady 
Delacour, and welcome ; but remember, it is a sinecure 
place, though 1 will pay you with my love and esteem 
to any extent you please. You sigh— rfor my folly. 
Alas ! -my dear, 'tis hardly worth while— my follies will 
soon be at an end. Of what use could even the wis^tom 
of Solomon be to me now ? If you have any humanity 
you will not force me to reflect: while I yet live I must 
keeff ii up with incessant dissipation-^the teetotum keeps 
upright only while it spins : so let us talk of the burtn- 
nidit, or the new play that we are to see to-night,- or the 
ricnciilous figure Lady H— made at the concert ; or 
let us talk of Harrowgate, or what you wilL" 

Pity succeeded to disgust and displeasure in Belinda's 
■HOd, and she could hardly refrain from tears, while she 
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saw this unhappy' creature, with forced smiles, endev* 
▼our to hide- the real anguish of her soul: she could 
only say, " But, my dear Lady Delacour, do not you 
think that your little Helena, vrho seems to have a most 
affectionate disposition, would add to your happiness at 
home V^ 

^ Her affectionate disposition can be nothing to me,^ 
said Lady Delacour. 

Belinda felt a hot tear drop upon her hand, which lay 
upon Lady Delacour's lap. 

** Can you wonder,'* continued her ladyship, hastily 
wiping away the tear which she had let fall ; ** can you 
wonder that I should talk of detesting Lady Anne Per- 
cival t You see she has robbed me of the affections of 
my child. Helena asks to come home : yes, but how 
does she ask it ? Coldly, formally ,'^as a duty. But 
look at the end of her letter ; I have read it all — every 
bitter word of it I have tasted. How differently she. 
writes — ^look even at the flowing hand — ^the moment she 
begins to speak of Lady Anne Percival ; then her soul 
breaks out : * Lady Anne has offered to take her to 
Oakly-perk — she should be extremely happy to go, if I 
please.* Yes, let her go ; let her go as far from me as 
possible ; let her never, never, see her wretched mother 
more '—Write," said Liaidy Delacour, turning hastily to 
Belinda, '* write in my name, and tell her to go to Oakly* 
park, and to be happy." 

" But why should you take it for granted that she can- 
not be happy with you?" said Belinda. "Let us see 
her — let us try the experiment." 

** No," said Lady Delacour ; *' no, it is too late : I will 
never condescend in my last moments to beg for that 
affection to which it maybe thought I have forfeited my 
natural claim." 

Pride, anger, and sorrow struggled in her countenance 
as she spoke. She turned her face from Belinda, and 
walked out of the room with dignity. 

^ Nothing remains for me to do," thought Belinda^ 
" but to sooth this haughty spirit : all other hope, I see, 
is vain." 

At this moment Clarence flervey, who had no sus- 
picion that the gay, brilliant Lady Delacour was sinking 
mto the grave, had formed a design worthy of his ardent 
and benevolent character. The manner in which her 
ladyship had spoken of his friend Dr. X^ — ^ the sigli 
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wbich she gave at the reflection that she might hare 
been a rery different character if she had eaily had a 
sensible friend, made a gre^i impression upon Mr. Her- 
Tey. Till then, he had merely considered her ladyship 
as an object of amusement, and an introduction to high 
life ; but he now felt so much interested for her, that he 
determined to exert all his influence to promote her hap- 
piness. He knew that influence to be considerable ; no^ 
that he was eiUier coxcomb or dupe enough to imagine 
that Lady Delacour was in love with him ; he was per- 
fectly sensible that her only wish was to obtain his ad- 
miration, tuad he resolved to show her that it could no 
longer be secured without deserving his esteem. Clar- 
ence Henrey was a thoroughly generous young man : 
citable of making the peatest sacrifices, when encour- 
aged by the hope of dom^ good, he determined to post- 
Eone the declaration of his attachment to Belinda, that 
e might devote himself entirely to his new project. 
His plan was to wean Lady- Delacour by degrees from 
dissipation, by attaching her to her daughter, and -to 
Lady Anne Percival. He was sanguine in all his hopes, 
and nwid, but not unthinking, in all his decisions. From 

Lady Delacour he went immediately to Dr. X ^ to 

whom he communicated his designs. 

'* I applaud your benevolent intentions," said the doc- 
tor: '' but have you really the presumption to hope that 
an ingenuous young man of four-and-twenty can reform 
a veteran coquet of four-and-thirty ^.^ 

" Lady Delacour is not yet thirty,** said Clarence ; 
'' but the older she is the better the chance of her giving 
up a losing game. She has an admirable understand- 
ings and she will soon — ^I 4pean as soon as she is ac- 
quainted with Lady Anne Percival — discover that she 
has mistaken the road to happiness. All the difficulty 
will be to make them fairly acquainted with each othei^ ; 
for this, my dear doctor, I must trust to you. Do you 
prepare Lady Anne to tolerate Lady Delacour's faiuts^ 
and I will prepare Lady Delacour to tolerate Lady Anne*s 
virtues.** 

*^ You have generously taken the more difficult task 

of the two,** replied Dr. X . <' Well, we shall see 

what can be done. After the birth-day, Lady Delacouv 
talks of gmng to Harrowgate : you know, Oakly-park 
is not far from Harrowgate, so they will have frequent 
opportunities of meeting, But, take my word for i^ 



BoHdog can be done ti& «fter the l^rth-day ; for IMf 
Dehcour's head is at present full of cra^ petticoatSy' 
and horsesy^and carriages, and a certain Mrs. Lot-' 
tridge, whom she hates with a hatred passing Uiat of j 
women." 



CHAPTER X. 

THK MTSTSBIOUS BOUDOIB. 

AccusTDinD to stnd^ human natm'e, Dr. X had 

ioquired peculiar sagacity in judging[ of character. Not- 
withstanding the address with which Lady Delacour 
concealed the real motives of her apparently thoughtless 
conduct, he quickly discovered that the hatred of Mrs. 
Lattridge was her ruling passion. Above nine years of 
continual warfare had exasperated the tempers of both 
parties, and no opportunities of manifesting their mutual 
antipathy were ever neglected. Extravagantly as Lady 
Delacour loved admiration, the highest possible degree 
of positive praise was insipid to her taste, if it did not 
im^y some superiority over the woman whom she con- 
udered as a perpetual rival. 

Now it had b^en said by the coachmaker that Mrs* 
Lattridge would sport a most elegant new vis-a-vis on 
the king's birth-day. Lady Delacour was immediate^ 
ambitious to outshine her in equipage ; and it was this 
paltry ambition that made her condescend to all the 
meanness of the transaction by which she obtained 
Miss Portman*8 draught, and Clarence Hervey's two 
hundred ^ineas. Iiie great, the important day at 
length arrived — ^her ladysnip*s triumph in the morning 
tl the drawing-room was complete. Mrs. Luttridge*s 
dress, Mrs. Luttridge's vis-lt-vis, Mrs. Luttridge's horses, 
were nothing, absolutely nothing, in comparison with 
Lftdy l>elacour's : her ladyship enjoyed the full exulta* 
lion of vanity ; and at night she went in high spirits to 
tbebaU. 

" O, my dearest Belinda," said she, as she left her 
dresring-room, *' how terrible a thing it is that you can* 
not go with me !— None of the Joys of this life are with- 
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out alloy I—Twoidd be too nmeh to see in ome m^ 
Mn. Luttridge's mortification, and my Bdiinda'a triumptL 
Adieu ! mv lore : we shall live to see another birth-day, 
it is to be hoped. Marriott, my drops. 0» I have taken 
them." 

Belinda, after her ladyship^ departnre, retired to the 
library. Her time passed so a^preeably during Lady 
Delacour's absence, that she was surprised when she 
heard the clock strike twelve. 

^ Is it possible,^' thought she. " that I have spent two 
hours by myself in a library without being tired of my 
existence ! How different are my feelings now from 
what they woqld have been in the same circumstances 
six months ago ! — ^I should then have thought the loss of 
a birth-night baU a mighty trial of temper. It is singidar, 
that my £iving spent a winter with one of the most dis- 
sipated women in England should have sobered my mind 
so completely. If I had never seen the utmost extent 
oi the pleasures of the world, as they are called, my 
imagination might have misled me to the end of my life ; 
but now I can judge from my own experience, and I am 
convinced that the life of a fine lady would never make 

me happy. Dr. X told me, the other day, that he 

thinks me formed for something better, and he is inca- 
pable of flattery.'' 

The idea of Clarence Hervey was so intimately con- 
nected with that of his friend^ that Miss Portman could 
seldom separate them in her imagination ; and she was. 
just beginning to reflect upon the manner in which Clar- 
ence looked, while he declared to Sir Phihp Baddely 

that he would never give up Dr. X ^ when she was 

startled by the entrance of Marriott 

** O, Miss Portman, what shall we do ! what shall we 
do ! — My lady ! my poor lady !" cried she. 

" What is the matter?" said Belinda. 

" The horses — ^the young horses ! — O, I wish my lady 
had never seen them. O my lady, my poor lady, what 
will become of her !" 

It was some minutes before Belinda could obtain 
from Marriott any intelligible account of what had hap- 
pened. 

" All I know, ma'am, is what James has just told me^^ 
said Muriott *^ My lady gave the coachman orders 
iipon no account to let Mrs. Luttridge's carriage gel 
before hers. Mrs* Luttridge's coachman woKud not 
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five iq» the point ^tker. Atylady*liIiogneBwereyoiiiig 
wd ill l»0k.e, tliey tell me, and there was no managing 
eC them no ways. The cairriagee got somehow across 
one anoth«r» and my lady was overturned, and all smaidiedl 
to atoms. O, ma'am,'' oontinued Marriott, *' if it had 
sot been for Mr. Hervey, they say, my ladv would never 
have been got out of the erowd aMve. He> bringing 
ber home in his own carriage, God bless him !" 

*'But is Lady Delacour hurt r cried Belinda. 

"She must J — ^to be sure, she must, ma'am," cried 
Hsrriott, fmttiag her hand upon her bosom. " But, let 
ksr be ever so much hurt, ray lady will keep it to her- 
lelf : the footmen swear she did not give a scream, not 
a single scream ; so it's their opinion she was no ways 
htir^— but that, I know, can't be*-^and, indeed, they are 
thinking so much about the carrisge, that they can't give 
SBie any ratiimal account of any thing ; and, as for my* 
Mlf) I'm sure I'm in such a flutter. Lord knows, I aSU 
tiaed my lady not to go with the young horses, no later 
tban-^ 

"Hark!'* cried Belinda, "here they are." She ran 
^bwn stairs instantly. The first object that she saw was ' 
I<ady Delacour in convulsions— the street-4oor was 
apen— 4he hjall was crowded with servants. Belinda 
Mde her way through them, and, in a calm voice, re* 
VMsted tlia:t I^y Delacour might immediately be 
hroQgiit to laer own dressing-room, and that she should 
^hen be left to Marriott's care and hers. Mr. Hervey 
is^ted in carrying Lad^ Delacour-— she came to Im 
ittises as they were taking her up stairs. "Set me 
^WQ, set me down," she exclaimed : " I am not hurt*- 
I am quite well. Where's Marriott 1 Where's Miss 
Portmant" 

" Here we are— you shall be carried quite safely-** 
^nist to me," said Belinda, in a firm tone, " and do not 

lAoy Delacour submitted : she was in agonizing pain, 
out her fortitude was so great that she never uttered a 

CMiQ. It was the constraint which idie had put upm 
nelf, by endeavouring not to scream, which threw net 
>>to convulsions. "She is hurt— I am sure, she is 
^But, though she will not acknowledge it," cried Claiv 
fuse Hervey. " My ankle is sprained, that's all,'* said 
l^ Delacour^" lay me on this sofo, and leave me t» 
lMaidm.v 
Vol. XI.— F U 
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•« Wbafs an tliisi** cried Lord Oebooiir, staggBftef 
into the room : he was mach intoxicated, and in liiMi 
condition had Jnst come home, as they were cavryiiv 
Lady Delacour up stairs : he could not be made to tu^ 
derstand the truth, but as scKm as he heard ClaraK^e 
Henrey*s voice, he insisted upon going up to kis vnff*M 
dressinff-room. It was a Tepy unusual thing, but neither 
Champfort nor any one ekie could restrain him, the 
moment that he had formed this idea ; he forced his way 
into the room. 

«' What's aU thisi— Colonel Lawless^ said he, address* 
ing himself to Clarence Henrey, whom, in tiie confusion 
of his mind, he mistook for the colonel, the first object 
of his jealousy. ^ Colonel Lawless,** cried his lomkhim 
" you are a Tulain. I always knew it.** 

^ Softly ! — she*s in great pain, my lord," said Belinda^ 
catching Lord Delacour's arm, just as he was mng to 
strike Clarence Kervev. She led him to thcTsoia where 
Lady Delacour lay, and uncoTcring her ankle, which was 
much swelled, showed it to him. His lordship, who 
was a humane man, was somewhat moved by this appeal 
to his remaining senses, and he began roaring as lovd 
as he possibly could for arquebusade. 

Lady Delacour rested her head upon the back of the 
sofa, her hands moved with convulsive twitc h e s s h e 
was perfectly silent. Marriott was in a great bustle, 
running backwards and forwards for she knew not 
what, and continually repeating, *' I wish nobody woneild 
come in here but Miss Portman and me. My lady sajrs 
nobody inust come in. Lord bless me ! my lord hc«e 
too!" 

** Have you any arquebusade, Marriott t Arquebusade, 
for your lady, directly !" cried his lordship, following 
her to the door of the boudoir, where she was going for 
some drops. 

" O my lord, you canH come in, I assure you, my lord, 
there^s nothing here, my lord, nothing of the SOTt," said 
Marriott, setting her back against the door. Her terror 
and embarrassment instanfly recalled all the jealous 
suspicions of Lord Delacour. '' Woman !" cried he, ** I 
will see whom you have in this room !-«Yott have soiae 
one concealed there, and I tottf go in.*' Then with 
htutal oaths he dragged Marriott from the 4D0r, and 
snatched the key from her stnwgling hand. 

Lady Delacour started up, anogave ascreamof agoiiy. 
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"MykMfd!— Lord Delacour,** cried Beliiida, sfiriiigiiig 
forward, *' kear me." 

Lord Delacour stopped short. '* Tell me, then,'* cried 
Lord Delacour, " is not a lover of Lady Delacour'a con- 
cealed there r' ''No! — nol^no!" anstneied Belinda. 
** Then a lover of Miss Portman's !" said Lord Delacour. 
'^'Gad ! we have hit it now, I believe.** 

** Believe whatever you please, my lord," said Belinda 
hastily, '' but give methe key." 

Chirence Hervey drew the key from Lord Delacour's 
hand, gave it to Bliss Portman without looking at her, 
and immediately withdrew. Lord Delacour followed 
him with a sort of drunken laugh ; and no one remained 
io the room but Marriott, Belinda, and Lady Delacour. 
Marriott was so muehJhUiered, as she said, that she coidd 
do nothing. Miss Portman locked the room-door, and 
began to undress Lady Delacour, who lay motioidess. 
''Are we by ourselves 1" said Lady Delacour^ opening 
her eves. 

** Yes— are you much hurt 1" said Belinda. 

"O, you are a charming girl!*' said Lady Delacour. 
" Who would have thought you had so much presence 
of mind and courage — have you the key safe t" 

" Here it is," said Belinda, producing it ; and she re- 
peated her question, " are yod much hurtt" 

" I am not in pain now," 8ai4 Lady Delacour, " but I 
hmfe suffered terribly. If I could ^et rid of all this finery, 
if yoo could put me to bed, I coiud sleep perhaps.*' 

While Belinda was undressing Lady Delacour, she 
shrieked several times ; but between every interval of 
pain i^ repeated, " I shall be better to-morrow." As 
soon as «Aie was in bed, she desired Marriott to give her 
double her usual quantity of laudanum ; for that all tiie 
incMoation whic^ she had felt to sleep was gone, and 
that she could not endure the shooting pains that ^e 
felt in her breast. 

" Leave me alone with your lady, Marriott,** said Miss 
PoKtman, taking the bottle of laudanum from her trem* 
bluig hand, *' a^ go to bed ; for I am sure you are not 
able to sit iqp any longer." 

As she spoke, she took Marriott into the adjoining 
dressing-room. '^ O dear Miss Portman," said Marriott, 
who was itecerely attached to her lady, and who at this 
instant forgot aU her jealousies, and all her love of power» 
Til do ai^ thing you ask me ; but pray let me stay in 

J* 9 
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Ik0 fCMOi, fhongh I knoir Pm oaife lielplets. It will be 
too much for you to be here all night by yourself. The 
coDTUlsions mi^ take my lady, what shrieks she gives 
every now and then !•— and nobody knows what's the 
matter but ourselves ; and everybody in the house is 
•asking me why a surgeon is not sent for, if my lady is 
so much hurt. O, I can't answer for it to my conscience, 
to have kept the matter secret so long ; for to be sure a 
physician, if. had in time, might have saved my lady^ 
but now nothing can save her !" And here Marriott burst 
into tears. 

**' Why don^ you give me the laudanum ?** cried Lady 
Delaoour, in a loud peremptory voice ; " give it to me 
instantly.'^ / 

*' No,** said Miss Portman, firmly. ** Hear me, Lady 
Delacour — yon must allow me to judge, for you know 
tlukt you are not in a condition to judge for ^rourself, or 
rather you must allow me to send for a physiciaA, who 
may judge for us both.'* 

" A physician!" cried Lady Delacour, " never-never. 
I charge you, let oo phjrsician be sent for. Remember 
your promise : you cannot betray me— fdu wUl not be- 
tray me." 

'' No," said Belinda, " of that I have given suficient 
proof— hut you wiU betray yourself: it is already known 
by your servants that you have been hurt by the over- 
turn of your carriage ; if you do not let either a surgeon 
or physician see you, it will excite smrprise and snspi* 
eion. It is not in your power, when violent pain seizes 
you, to refrain from—" 

"It is," interrupted Lady Delacour; '^not ano^ley 
scream shall you heai^— only do not, do not, my dear 
Belinda, send for a ph3r8ician." 

"You will throw yourself again into eonvulnicms,'* 
said Belinda. " Marriott, you see, has lost aU command 
of herself — ^I shall not have strength to manage you— 
perhaps I may lose my presence of mind— I cannot 
answer for myself— your husband may desire to see you."* 

" No danger of that," said Lady Delacour : ** tell him 
my ankle is sprSined — ^tell him I am bruised ail ovei^— 
lell him any thing you will— be will not trouble himself 
any more about me— 'he will forget all that passed to« 
Bight by the time he is sober. O ! give me the lauchmunr, 
deavest Belinda, and say no more about physicians.** 

It was in vain to reason with Lady Delacour. Befinda 
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alteraptad to petsoade her: '* For my sake, dear Lady 
Delacoar,'^ said she, ^ let me send for Dr. X«— — ; he is 
a man of honour, your secret will be perfectly safe with 
hiiik." 

** He will tell it to daremse Henrey," said Lady Dela* 
cour: ** of all men living, I would not send for Dr. X-*—; 
I wil) not see him if he comes." 

^ Then,'' said Belinda, calmly, bat with a fixed deter- 
mination of ccHmtenanco, ** I must leave you to-morrow 
Borning^ — ^I Biust r^om to Bath." 

^ Leave me ! remember your promise." 

<• Circamstances have occurred, about which I have 
made no promise," said Belinda; "I must leave you, 
vnleas you will now give me your permission to send 
for Dr- X ." 

Lady Delacour hesitated. 

'^You see,'' continued Belinda, '^ that I am in earnest; 
when I am gone, you will have no friend left^ when I 
am gone, your secret will inevitably be discovered; for 
without me Marriott will not have sufficient strength of 
Blind to keep it." 

" Do you think we might tvust Dr. X 1" said Lady 

Delaeour. 

^ I am sure you may trust him,'* said Belinda, with 
energy; '< 1 will pledge my life upon his honour." 

""Then »end ibr him, since it must be so," said Lady 

Delacour. 

No sooner had the words passed Lady Delacour's lips 
than Betinda flew to execute her orders. Marriott re- 
covered her senses when she heard that her ladyship 
had consented to send for a physician ; but she declared 
that she could not conceive how any thinff less than the 
power of magic could have brought her lady to such a 
^ternunation. 

Belmda had scarcely despatched a servant for Dr. 
X — 1., when Lady Delacour repented of the permission 
*he had given, and all that could be said to pacify only 
initated her temper. She became delirious ; Belinda's 
pmence of mind never forsook her,she remained quietly 

v^mAe the bed waiting for the arrival of Dr. X r, and 

^ absolutely refused admittance to the servants, who» 
teim by theur lady's outrageous cries, continually came 
to her door with offers of assistance. 

About four o'clock the doctor arrived, and Miss PotU 
aua was reeved ftom some of her anxiety. He 



■Miifed her thBt there was IKS imniediato dattgftc» aai lii» 
momised tfaftt the secret whieh ehe hadlelmsted to hmi 
shoidd be (aithiWly kepi. He renieiiied with her aame 
hoon, till Lady Delacour became more quiet and iA 
asleep, exhausted with delickras exertions. 

•• I think I miqr BOW leaife you," said Dr. X ; hot 

as he was going through the dressing-vooai, BeHuida 

stopped him* 

^ Now that I hare time- to think of myself/' said die, 
*' let me consult you as my friend: I am not used to act 
entirely for myself, and I shall be most grateful if you 
wiU amist me with yowr advice. 1 hate att mysteries, 
but I feel mjrself bound in honour to ke^ the secret* 
withwhichLadfDelacourhaskitnistedme. Last night 
I was so circumstanced, that I could not extricate her 
ladyship without exposing myself t<>— -to suspicion." 

Miss Portman then related all that hod passed about 
the mysterious door, which Lord Delacour, in his fit of 
drunken jealousy, had insisted upon bresMng open« 

" Mr. Henrey,^* continued Belinda,'* was i^resen* when 
all this happened— he seemed much surprised : I dioold 
be sorry that he should remidn in an error which might 
be fatal to my reputation—- you know a womas oughtt 
not eren to be suspected: yet how to reraenre tiiis sus- 
picion I know not, because I cannot enter into any ex- 
pianation without betraying Lady Delaeour— she has, I 
know, a peculiar dread of Mr. Hervey's discovering the 

tmtti." 

« And is it poissible," cried Dr. X , " that any wo- 

man should be so meanly selfish, as thus to expose the 
Imputation of her friend merely to preserve her own. 
tsnity from mortification t" 

^ liush— don't speak so loud," said Belinda, *< you will 
awaken her; and at present she is certainly nM»e an 
object of inty than of indignation. If you will have the 
goodness to come with me, I will take you by a back 
staircase up to the mysterious boudoir. 1 am not too* 
proud to give positive proofs of my speaking touth ; the^ 
key of that room now lies on Lady Delacour's bed— it 
vras that which she grasped jn her hand during her deli- 
rium—she has now let it fall---it opens both the doors 
of 'tiie boudoir— you shall see," added Miss Portman, 
with a smile, " that I am not afraid to let you unlodi 
either of them." 

«Ab a pi^to mipi" said Dr. X ', *'l bdHewtbat i 



UKNikK aisolntcijr teflise to take my extonod entawt 
Hr a HdyHt truth ; but datneiu^nitioii is ummsweraMB 
aven by enemies, and I will not sacrifice your intefaata 
to the foppery of my politeness— so I am ready to follow 
you. The curiosity of the #enraBt» may hara been ex- 
cited by last fiight*s ^ystiirbance, and I see no method 
80 certain rb that which you propose of preTenttnir busy 
rumour. That goddess (let (hrid say what he pleases) 
was bom and bred in a kitchen, or a senranu' hall. 

Bat," continued Dr. X: , " my dear Miaa Portmaat 

you will put a stop to a number of channing storiea by 
^ prudence of yours^a romai^e caUed^e Mysteri- 
ous Boudoir, of nme Yoiumes at least, might be written 
<m this subject, if you would only condescend to aat 
like almost all other heroines, that is to Ba% without 
common sense." 

The doctor now followed Belinda, and satisfied him- 
aelf by ocular demonstration that this cabinet was the 
retirement of disease, and not of pleasure. 

It was about eight o'clock in the morning when Dr. 

5 8^* home ; he found Clarence Hervey watting for 

mm. Clarence seemed to be in great agitation, though 
he endeavoured, with all the power which he poeaeaaed 
OTer himself, to suppress his emotion. 

''You have beien to see Lady Delacour," said he, 
calmly : ^< is she much hurt ? — It was a terrible aeci- 
dent." 

•* She has been much hurt," said Dr. X——, " and she 
has been for some hours delirious ; but ask me no moDe 
^estions now, for I am asleep, and mvist go to bed, un- 
less you have any thin^ to say that can waken me : yen 
fock as if acme great misfortune had befallen you ; what 
i« the matter 1" 
*• O, my dear friend," said Hervey, taking his hand, 
do not jest with me ; I am not able to bear your nM- 
|py in my present temper — in one word, I fear tibat 
s^unda is unworthv of my esteem : I can tell you no 
ii^ore, except that I am more miserable than I thooglit 
ttiy woman could ma^e me.'* 
^You are in a prodigious hurrv to be miserable^" 

•aid Dr. X . " Upon my word I think 3^011 would 

make a mighty pretty hero m a novel ; yon take thinga 
very properly for granted, and, stretched out upon tint 
sofa, you act the distracted lover vastty weU-'^aftd to 
complete the tnatter, you eamiot WH me vvhy 700 aro 



thao ever nui- or lieio was bafofo. 1 
Mi yon, then, tiat yoa have still more caose for 
JeakMssr than jfoii soqioct. Ay, start— erery jealoBS 
man starts at the sound of the woid jealoasy— « eertain 
symptom this of the disesse." 

^ Yon nustskefiM,*' cried ClaienoeHenrey; ''no man 
it less disposed to jealoosy than 1 am — but — ^ 

^ Bat your mistress — no, not yoor mistress, for yon 
have never yet dedared to hen yoor attachment-— but the 
lady yon admire will not let a drunken man unlock a 
door, and yon immediate^ suppose — ^ 

^'She has niMitioned the circumstance to yonP ex- 
claimed Henrey, in a joyfol tone : ^ thai she must be 
innocenf 

^ Admirable reasoning ! — ^I was going to have told yon 
Just now, if you would have suffered me to speak con- 
nectedly, that you have more reason for jealousy than 
you suspect, for Miss Portman has actually unlocked for 
me-— for me ! look at me — ^the door, the mysterious door 
-•and fiiiile I live, and while she lives, we can neither 
of us ev«r tell you the cause of the mystery. All I can 
tell joxL is, that no lover is in the case, upon my honour 
-"^ndnow, if you should ever mistake curiosity in your 
own mind for jealousy, expect no pity from me.** 

'^I should deserve 0000,** said Clarence Hervey; 
^ you have made me the happiest of men.** 

" The happiest of men ! — ^No, no ; keep that superla- 
tive exclamation for a future occasioo. But now you 
behave Uke a reasonable creature, you deserve to hear 
the praises of your Belioda^-I am so much charmed 
with her, that I wish-*** 

" When can I see her ?" interrupted Hervey ; " IH go 
to her this instant." 

"Gently,'* said Dr. X , **you forget what time of 

the day it is— you forget that Miss Portman has been 
up all night— that Lady Delacour is extremely iU — and 
mat this would be the most unseasonable opportunity 
you could possibly choose for your visit.'' 

To this observation Clarence Hervey assented; but 
he immediately seized a pen from the doctor's writing- 
taUe, and began a letter to Belinda. The doctor threw 
himself upon the sofa, saying, ^* Waken me when you 
want me," and in a few minutes he was fast asleep. 

"Ooctor, upon second thoughts," said Clarence, rising 
suddenly, and te^fipg his letter down the middle, **] 
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cannot write to her yet-I forgot the refonnatioo of 
Lady Delacour: how soon do you think she wiU De 
well t Besides, I have another reason for not Y^rmng 
to Belinda at present— you must know, my dear doctor, 
that 1 have, or had, another mistress." . 

" Another mistress, indeed !" cried Dr. X ^ trymg 

to waken himself . , . i^^^» 

" Good heavens ! I do beheve you've been asleep. 

" I do believe I have.** 

« But is it possible that you could fall sound adeep 

in that time ?^ , , . *. v * • «v^^ ^ 

"Very possible,'* said the doctor t ** what is there so 
extraordinary in a man's falling asleep] Men are apt 
to sleep some time within the four-and-twenty hours, 
unless the^ave half a dozen mistresses to keep them 
awake, as you seem to have, my good friend. 

A servant now came into the room with a letter, 
that had just airived express from the country for 

Dr X . 

« This is another aflMr," cried he arouaimf hiDMetf. 

The letter required the dodtor'a inmwdiate attend- 
ance. He 8hod£ hands with eterjwse HerVey : My 

dear Mend, I am really «>n««"«i»»'»ii*"?S?V^yJ2 
hear the history of your six mistreMee; but you see 
that this is an affair of life and death. 

-Farewell" said Clarence: »I have •»<>» •>^J'5S? 
only toee WKldesses; even if you count Iff? DeUh 
coSforcme, But I really wanted your adnce m good 

*^U*your case be desperate, you cm write, camw* 
you" IDinct to me at*HortoB-hall, Cambridge, .to 
C ^ean time, as far as general rules go, l«««J^~ 
jm my adrice gratis, in the formuto of an old Scotch 

•onj^— 

"Til nod to be nerrr wd *)■■■ 

•Tto food » b. bomw m* '''•5,,,„ 
•Ti* VMd to be oS wlA Um old Jot* 

((An yoa be on with tb* IM« '* 

F3 
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CHAPTER XL 

DirncuLTiis. 

BfcroEB he left town Dr. X called in Berkely* 

■qua re, to see Lady Delacour ; he found that she was 
out iif all immediate danffer. Miss Portman was sorrv 
that he was obliged to qmt her at this time, but she felt 
the necessity for his going ; he was sent for to attend 
Mr. Horton, an intimate friend of his, a gentleman of 
great talents, and of the most active benevolence, who 
had just been seized with a violent fever, in conse- 
quence of his exertions in saving the poor inhabitants 
of a vilkige in his neighbourhood from the effects of a 
dreadful fire, which broke out in the middle of the night. 

Lady Delacour, who heard Dr. X giving this ac- 
count to Belinda, drew back her curtain, and said, " Go 
this instant, doctor — I am out of all immediate danger, 
yon say ; but if I were not — ^I must die in the course 
of a few months, you know — ^and what is my life, com- 
pared with the chance of saving your excellent friend ! 
He is of some use in the world — 1 am of none — go this 
instant, doctor.** 

*' What a pity,** said Dr. X , as he left the room, 

** that a woman who is capable of so much magnanim- 
ity should have wasted her life on petty objects.** 

** Her life is not yet at an end--0, sir, if you amid 
save her !** cried Belinda. 

Doctor X— ^ shook his head ; but returning to Be- 
linda, after going half-way down stairs, he added,"^ When 
you read this paper, you will know all thit 1 can tell 
you upon the subject.** 

Behnda, the moment the doctor was f one, shut her- 
self up in her own room to read the ^aper which he 

nad given her. Dr. X first stated that he was l^ 

no mettu certain that l4ady Delacour reall;^ had the 
complaint which she so much dreaded; but it was im- 
possible for him to decide without further examination, 
to which her ladyship could not be prevailed upon to 
submit. Then he mentioned all that he thought would 
be most efllcacious in mitigating the pain that Lady 
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Macowr mig^ feel, ind all that could be done, with 
fbe gfreatest probability of prolonging her life. And he 
eonchided with the following words: '^Tliese are all 
temporizings expedients: according to the usual pro-> 
gress of the disease, Lady Delacour may live a year, or 
perhape two. 

" It is possible that her life might be saved by m MU 
hi snrgetin. By a few words that dropped from, ^er 
ladyship last night, I apprehend that she has ^pe 
thoughts of submitting to an operation, which wi]^^ 
atte^ed with much pain and danger, even if she Em- 
ploy the most expenenced surgeon in London ; but if 
tbe pot herself, from a vain hope of secrecy, into igno- 
nut hands, she wiU inevitably destroy herself." 

After reading this paper, Belinda had some faint 
hopes that Lady Delacour's life miffht be saved ; but she 

determined to wait till Dr. X should return to town, 

before she mentioned his opinion to his patient ; and 
the earnestly hoped that no idea of putting herself into 
ignorant hands would recur to her ladyship. 

Lord Delacour, in the morning, when he was sober, 
retained but a confused idea of the events of the pre- 
ceding night ; but he made an awkwardly^gqod-natured 
apology to Miss Portman for his intrusion, and for the 
^ubance he had occasioned, which, he said, must be 
M to the Mame of Lord Studley's admirable burgundy. 
He expressed much concern for Lady Delacour's teni- 
ae accident; but he could not help observing, that if 
bis advice had been taken, the thmg could not have 
bappened— that it was the consequence of her lady- 
ahij^s aelf-vdlledness about the young horses. 

^ How she got the horses without paying for them. 




His loidship finished his morning visit to Miss Port- 
man, by observing that " the house would now be very 
dull for her ; that the office of a nurse was ill-suited to 
•0 young and beautiful a lady, but that her undertaking 
H with so much cheerfulness was a proof of a decree, 
of good-nature that was not always to be met with in 
^iMnroong and handsome.** 

The manner in which Lord Delacour fpoke convinced 
Belinda that he was in reality attached to his wife, 
^wever the fear of being, or of appearing to be, gov- 
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•madbf lier laMlysbqiiiiiisliI hmt« evfenajged him hmx 
her, and from home. She now saw in lum mudi mora 
good sense, and symptoms of a more amiable charao* 
ter, than his lady had described, or than she ever would 
allow that he possessed. 

The redecttons, however, which Miss Portmanmade 
vpon the miserable life this ill-matched couple led to- 
gether did not incline her in favour of marriage in gen- 
eral ; great talents on one side, and good-nature on the 
other, had, in this instance, tended only to make each 
party unhappy. Matches of interest, convenience, and 
vanity, she was convinced, diminished instead of in« 
creasing happiness. Of domestic felicity she had 
never, except during her childhood, seen exanq>le»— f 

she had, indeed, heard from Dr. X desciiptionB of the 

happy family of Lady Anne Percival, but she feared to 
inoaige the romantic hope of ever being loved byamao 
of superior genius and virtue, with a temper and nan^ 
ners suited to her taste. The only person ^e had seeUf 
who at aH answered this description was Mr. Herrey? 
and it was firmly fixed in her mind, that he was not a 
marrying man, and consequently not a man of whom 
any prudent woman would suffer hers^f to think with 
partiality. She could not doubt that he liked her soci* 
ety and conversation ; his manner had sometimes ex- 
pressed more than cold esteem. Lady Delaoocir had 
assured her that it expressed love ; but Lady Delaoomr 
was an flnprudent woman in her own conduct, and not 
scrupulous as to that of others. Belinda was not guided 
by her opinions of propriety ; and now that her ladj^liip 
was confined to her bed, and not in a condition to give 
her either advice or protection, she felt that it was pe- 
culiarly incumbent on her to guard, not only h^ con- 
duct from reproach, but her heart from the hopeless 
misery of an Ul-placed attachment. She examines her* 
self with firm impartiality ; she recollected the exces- 
sive pain that she had endured, when she first heard 
Clarence Hervey say that Belinda Portman was a com- 
pound of art and affectation; but this she thought was 
only the pain of offended pride — of proper pride. She 
recollected the extreme anxiety she had felt, even wiUiin 
the last four-and-twenty hours, concerning the opia* 
ion which he might form of the transaction about the 
key of the boudoir— but this anxiety she justified to 
herself; it was due, she thought, to her repiitalien; it 



wmM hflT^ been ioconststeiit withlettale delieacy te 

hKfe beett indiffiBrent about the sospicioDS that iiecc»i 

aanly arose ikom the circumstancea in which ahe waa 

placed. Before Betiada had ccMBpkted her aelf-exami* 

Batton, Clarence Hervey called to iaqaiie after La^ 

I^dacour. "While he spoke of her ladyahip, and of hia 

eoncem for the dreadful accident of which he believed 

himself to be m a great measore the cause, his maimef 

and langaagre -were animated and miaffected: but the 

■loment that this subject was exhausted, he becanie 

embarraseed ; ' though he distinctly exp res s ed perfect 

eonfidence and esteem for her, he seenied to wish, and 

yH to be unable, to snp|iort the character of a friefld« 

contra-distinguished to an admnrer. He seemed con- 

«»ous that he could not, with propriety, advert to the 

raniciofw a»i jealousy which he had felt the preceding 

nif bt ; for a man who has never dechired love would be 

murd and impertineiit were he to betray jeak>uay< 

Ctorence ^as destitute neither of address nor presence 

of mind ; but an accident happened, when he waa juat 

Wng leave of Miss Portman, which threw him into utter 

confusion. It surprised, if it did not confound, Behiida. 

8he had forgotten to ask Dr. X—— for his direction; 

•nd as she thought it might be neceasair to write to 

him concerning Lady Delacour's health, she bagged of 

)fr. Hervey to give it to her. He took a letter out of 

^ pocket, and wrote the direction with a pencil; hot 

*> be opened the paper, to tear off the outside, on which 

be had been writing, a lock of hair dropped oia of the 

^ter ; he hastily stooped for it, and as he took it up 

ivom the ground the lock unfolded. Belinda, though 

^6 east but one involuntary, hasty glance at it, waa 

J^ck with the beauty of its colour, and its uncommon 

J^^h. The conhision of Clarence Hervey convinced 

acr that he was extremely interested about the person 

^ whom the hair belonged, and the species of alarm 

^ch she had felt at this discovery opened her eyea ef 

^tuaUy to liie state of her own heart. She was sensible 

TOt Hie sight of a lock of hair, however long, or how*. 

^cr beautiful, in the hands of any man but QhUrence 

^rvey, could not possibly have edited any emotion in 

^^ mhid. " Fortunately," thought she, " I have dia- 

covered that he is attadi^ to another, while it is yet in 

Jjy power to eommaad my affections; and he shall see 

^U am not so weak as to form any falae expectations 

19 
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fttrai what 1 nratt now ooiuider as mefe eowmoajfimo^ 
fattery.** Belinda was glad that Lady Delaconr was 
not present at the discovenr of the lock of hair» as she 
was aware that she would have rallied her nnmercifiilly 
open the occasion; and she rejoiced that she had aot 
heen prevailed upon to aive Madame la C&nUesse da Po* 
SMtMrr« a lock of her heUe chevdurt. She could not help 
thinking, ftom the recollection of several minate cir- 
cnmstancesy that Clarence Herrey had endeavoured to 
gain an interest in her aflfections, and she felt that tbere 
would be great impropriety in receiving his ambiguoiis 
visits during Lady Delacour's confinement to her room. 
She ther^ore gave orders that Mr. Harvey should not 
in future be admitted till /her ladyship should again see 
company. This precaution proved totally superfluous, 
for Mr. Hervey never callea again, during the whole 
course of Lady Delacour's confinement; though his 
servant regularly came every morning with inquiries 
alter her udyship's health. She kept her room for 
about ten days; a confinement to which she submitted 
with extreme impatience : bodily pain she bore with 
fortitude, but constraint and ennui she could not endure. 

One morning as she was sHting up in bed looking over 
a large collection of notes, and cards of inquiry alter 
her health, she exclaimed, 

** These people will soon be tired of* bidding their 
footmen put it mto their heads to inquire whether I am 
ahve or dead. I must aj^ar among them again, if it be 
only for a few minutes, or they wjU forget me. When 
1 am fatigued I will retire, and you, my dear Belinda, 
shall represent me ; so teU them to open my doors and 
anmuffle the knockers l^t me hear the sound of music 
and dancing, and let the house be filled again, for 
heaven's ssu^e. Dr. Zimmermann should never have 
been my physician, for he would have prescribed soli- 
tude. Now solitude and silence are worse for me than 
poppy and nnndragora. It is impossible to tell how 
much silence tires the ears of those who have not been 
fised to it. Foic mercy's sake, Marriott,'' continued her 
ladyship, turning to Marriott, who just then came solUy 
into the room ; ^ for mercy's sake don't walk to all eter- 
nity on tiptoes: to see people gliding about like ghosts 
makes me absolutely fancy myself among the shades 

* •• WMld CMw know IT roa^ tflTO ordi^ 
" M4ite«MMMBp«tat»ftwteid.'* 
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Mow. I wonkl rather be stoiiiMd by the hNidett peiA 
that ever thundering footman ^ve at my door, than hear 
Marriott lock that boudoir as if my life depended on my 
not hearing the key turned." 

^ Dear me ! I never knew any lady that waa ill, exc^ 
ny lady, complain of one's not makuig a noise to distun 
her,'* said Marriott. 

^ Then to please yon, Marriott, I will oompkun of the 
fMily noise that does, or ever did, disturb nie---the scream- 
ing of yonr odious macaw.** 

riow Marriott had a prodigious affection for this 
macaw, and she defended it wiUi as much eagerness as 
if it had been her child. 

^ Odioas ! O dear, my lady ! to call my poor macaw 
odious ! — ^I didn't eiq>ect it would ever have come to 
this — ^I am sure I don't deserve it— I'm sure I don't 
deserve that my lady should have taken such a dislike 
to me.** 

As^ here Marriott actually burst into tears. '* But, 
my dear Marriott,** said Lady Delacour, ^ I only object 
to your macaw — ^may I not dislike your macaw without 
di&liking you 1 — ^I have heard of * love me, love my dog;* 
but I never heard of * love me, love my bird'— did yon. 
Miss Portman ?" 

Marriott turned sharply round upon Miss Portman^ 

uid darted a fiery look at her through the midst of her 

tears. ^ Then 'tis plain," said she, '* who I'm to thank 

tor this;** and as she left the room, her lady could not 

complain of her shutting the door after her too gently. 

^ Give her three minutes' grace and she will come to 

W sensest*^ said Lady Delacour, '* for she is not a bank 

nipt in sense. O, three minutes won't do ; I must allow 

her three dajrs' grace, I perceive," said Lady Delacour 

^hen Marriot, half an hour afterward, reappeared with a 

"^e which might have sat for the picture of iU-humoor. 

Her iU-humour, however, did not prevent her firom 

^ttendhig her lady as usual ; she performed all her cus- 

^ary offices with the most oflicious zeal, but in pro- 

foond silence, except every now and then she would 

litter a sigh, which seemed to say, " See how much I'm 

gtached to my lady, and yet my lady hates my macaw !** 

Her lady, who perfectly understood the language of 

*ishs, and felt the force of Marriott's, forebors to tondi 

^in on the tender subject of the macaw, hoptng that 

^^len her house was once more fflled with company, dn 



uhniii trt rrlir-^^ by more igwCTfcto ■oiiag froa 
limially hearing ttiis pertinacioiis tonnentor. 

Am aoon as it was knowa that Lady Delacoor was 
suficiently recovered to receive company, her door was 
erowded with carriages; and as soon as it waa .nnder- 
stood that balls and concerts were to go on as usual at 
her house, her ^ troops of friends'* appeared to congratft- 
lata her, and to amuse themselves. 

" How stupid it is,** said Lady Delacour to Belinda. 
** to hear conipratulatory roeeches from people who would 
not oare if I were in tne Mack-hole at Calcutta this 
BiiBUta: but we must take the world as it goes — dirt 
and precious stones mixed together. Clarence Hervey, 
however, n'a p&s kim ame de koue ; he, I am aure, haa 
been r#ally concerned for me. He thinks that his youqg 
horses were the sole cause of the whole evil; uid he 
blames himself so sincerely, and so unjustly, that I really 
was half-tempted to undeceive him ; but that would have 
been doing him an injury, for you know great philoso- 
lihers tell us that there is no ideasure in the world equal 
to that of bein|^ well deceived, especially by the fair sex. 
Seriously, Beknda, is it my fancy, or is not Clarence 
,W0Bderfully changed 1 Is not he gro wnpale, and thin, 
and serious, not to say melancholy t What have you 
done to him since I have been illl*' 

^ Nothing— I have never seen him.** 
No I— then the thing is accounted for very naturally 
*-he is in despair because he has been bamiUied (rom 
yotr divine presence." 

''More likely because he has been in anxiety about 
your lady^ship," said Belinda. 

** I will ^d out the cause, let it be what it may,** said 
Lady Ddacour. " Luckily, my address is equal to my 
eoriosity, and that is saying a great deal.** 

Notwithstanding all her ladyship's address, her curi- 
Mtty was baflled $ she could not discover Clarence Het- 
reyju secret, and she be^;aa to believe that the change 
which she had noticed m his looks and manner was 
imaginary or accidental Had she seen more of him at 
'this time she would not have so easily given up her sus- 
pieions; but she saw him only for a few minutes every 
day, and during that time he talked to her with all hsi- 
fomier gayety; besides. Lady Delacour had herself a 
daily part to perform, which occupied almost her whole 
^tentiOB. Notwithstanding the vivacity which al^ 
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idl^f ed, Befinda pereeWed thst triie was amr 
•eriously alanned than she had ever been about hav 
health. It mras all that her utmost exertioiis could 
accomplish to appear for a short time in the day^-eome 
ereniBga she came into company only for half an honri 
on other days only for a few minutes, Just walked tiiroogh 
the rooms, paid her complimedts to everybody, oom^ 
gained of a nervous headache, kft B^inda to do the 
honours for her, and retired. 

Miss Portman was now resdly placed in a diAcatt md 

dangerous situation, and she had ample oppoitunities oi 

learning and practisiop^ prudence. All tne fashionabia 

fissipated young men m London frequented Lady Dela* 

cours house, smd it was said thai they were drawn 

thither \^ the attractions of her fair representative. 

The gentlemen considered a niece of Mrsi4kanhope*s as 

their lawful prize. The ladies wondered^lhat the men 

eoold think Belinda Portman a beauty ; but while they 

affected to scorn, they sincerely feared, her charms. 

Thus left entirely to her own discretion, she was exposed 

at once to the malignant eye of envy and the insidious 

voice of flattery; she had no friend, no guide, and 

scarcely a protector. Her aunt Stanhope's lettersi 

Indeed, contmually supplied her with advice, but with 

advice which she could not follow consistently with her 

own feelings and principles. Lady Delacour, even if 

she had been well, was not a person on whose counsels 

she could rely. Our heroine was not one of those 

daring spirits who are ambitious of acting for them* 

•elves ; she felt the utmost diffidence of her own powers^ 

yet at the same time a firm resolution not to be led even 

by timidity into follies which the example of Lady Dela* 

cour had taught her to despise. Belinda's pradenoo 

ileemed to increase' with the necessity for its ^tertsmou 

It was not the mercenary wily prudence of a young 

lady virho has been taught to think it virtue to sacrifice 

the affections of her heart to the interests of her foi^ 

tone— it was not the prudence of a cold and selfish, bvA 

of a modest and senerous woman. She found it most 

^fficult to satisfy herself in her conduct towards Clat* 

once Hervey : he seemed mortified and miserable if she 

treated him merely as a common acquaintance, yet abb 

^elt the dattiger of admitting him to the familiarity «f 

friendship. Had she been thoroughly convinced that he 

^^ atta^ed 10 some other woman, she hoped thatshft 
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loek 
hnl, aptwitlmtiBitiiy the IwA of beauttfig 
~ not m]^6ntf dtvwt henelf of the idoa 
bdoved, wImb sIm obMwed tbe extreme 
witk which daieaee Herrey watched afl her 
~ iMewed her with hie eye ae if hie fate 
depended ■pea her, Mie rf iirirfd that he endeavomred 
wm OHch aa poaaihie la peereiit thia apedes of attentioii 
from bein^ noticed -either hy the poldic or by henelf ; 
hie nm n n eg towaida her every 4mf became more diatant 
and leaneettnla BHire conehrained and ttdbmraflafidi fanft 
■Bw^aodtheaadiffneni hrak and czpranioQ eacaped. 
She had often heard of Mr. Herrey"^ great mddresg in 
aftiia of gaOamtiy, and die waa aometinMa inclined to 
believe that he waa triflii« with her, mer^ ter the 
IJkMry of acoaqneat over her heart ; at other timea aha 
aaqiected him of deeper ijfiwifnH upon her, tn&t aa 
woidd d ee eiv e contempt and defeat rtioa; bat iqpoa 
Ae whole ehe waa diapoaed to bdieve that he waa ea- 
f engird by eome former ittarhmnnt, from which he co^ 
not extricate himaelf with honour; and upon tfala sop- 
noeitenriie thoqgfat him worthy of her eateem and m 
aer pHy. 

Abent thia time Sir PhUip Badde^ began to pay a 
aavt of hMmging attention to Belinda. He knew that 
Clarence Herve^ liked her, and thia waa the principal 
canae of hie dealire to attract her attention. ^ fi^inda 
Portmao" became hie favoorite tomt» and among hie 
aam pamona he gave himaelf the air of talkiqg of her 
withnptope. 

'*Rochfoit,''aaid he one day to hie friend, "damme^^ 
if 1 waa to think of B^inda Portman in any «Mnr*-y on 
take me— Clary would look damned blue*^ey!-— 
dunned bhie, and deviliah email, and cursed ailly too— 
hey!" 

^ ^PoB honoor, I shonld like to aee him," aaid Roch* 
fiart; ^*pon hoooar, he deserves it from ns, Sir Phil» 
and 111 stand your friend with the giri,and it will done 
liana to give her a hint of Clary's Windsor flame, aa a 
dead seoet— *pon honoar, he deserves it from us." 

Now it aeems that Sir Philip Baddely and Mr. Roch- 
tet, during the time of Clarence Hervey's intimacy with 
them, obaerved Uial he paid frequent visits at Windaor, 
and they took it into their heads that he kept amiatrese 
thtia. Thsy wmns veey dmoas to ^t» her; an^ 
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piljiWiwin to daieaee, Ihty mads serend aUtnipte f#r 
ttk purpose. At last, one evening, when ihev were 
cerUu that he was not at Windsor, they acaled the 
b^ caiden-wall of the house which he frequented, and 
ai^teaUy obtained a sight of a beautiful young girl and an 
elderly lady, whom they took for her gouvernante. 
This adventiue they kept a profound secret from Clar- 
enoe, because they knew that he would have auarreUed 
with then immediately, and would have called them te 
account for their intrusion. They now determined to 
avail theaiselves of their knowledge, and of his ignorance 
of this <^r(»m8tance ; but they were sensible that it was 
necessary to go warily to work, lest they should betray 
tiiems^Wee. Accordmgly they began by dropping dis- 
tant nysterioss hints about Clarence Hervey to Lady 
Delaoour and Miss Portman. Such, for instance, as— 
^Danuney we all know Clary's a perfect connoisseur in' 
beauty— hey, Rochfort— one beauty at a time is not 
enough for him — ^hey, damme ! And it is not fashion, 
nor wit, nor elegance, and all that, that he looks for 

^ These observations were accompanied with the moat 
Mnificant looks. Belinda heard and saw all this in pain- 
mi silence^ but Lady Delacour often used her address 
to draw some further ejEplanation from Sir Philip : his 
tegular apswer was, "No, no; your ladyship must 
excuse me there : I can't peach, damme— hey, Roch* 
fortr 

He was in hopes, from th$ reserve with which Bfisa 
Portman began to treat Clarence, that he should, with- 
out making any distinct charge, succeed in disgusting 
W with bis rival. Mr. Hervey was about this timeless 
Ittsiduous than formerly in his visits at La^ Delacour's ; 
ftir Philip was there every day, and often for Miss Port- 
iaan's entertainment exerted himself so far as to tefi 
the news of the town. One morning, when Clarence 
Hervey happened to be present, the baronet thought it 
i^umbent upon him to eclipse his rival in conversa- 
^n, and he oegan to talk of the last iSlte champltre at 
^gmore. 

''What a cursed unlucky overturn that was of yours, 
lAdy Delacour, with those famous young horses! Why^ 
^liat with this sprain, and this nervous business, you^ve 
not been able to stur out since the burth-day, ana youVe 
ttiased the bKeak£uiC|and all that, at Frogmove— why, 
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an the world staid broiling in town on purpose Ibr tt| 
and you that had a card too— how damned provoking f* 

** I regret extremely thatmv illness prevented me 
from being at this charming fete; I regret it more on 
Miss Portraan^s account than on my own,** said her lady- 
ship. Belinda assured her that she felt no mortificaiioo 
from the disappointment. 

'* O, damme ! but I would have driven you in my <mr« 
ricle,** said Sir Philip: ^ it was the finest sight and best 
conducted I ever saw, an^ onlv wanted Miss Portmafli 
to make it complete. We had gipsies, and Mrs. Mills 
^e actress for the queen of the gipsies; and she gavel 
us a famous good song, Rochfort, you know^^and then 
there toas two children upon an a4#— damme, I doni 
know how they came there, for they^e things one sees 
every day — ^and belonged only to two of the soldiers' 
wives — for we had the whole band of the Staffordshire 
]^aying at dinner, and we had some famous glees — and 
Fawcett gave us his laughing song ; and then we had the 
launching of the ship, and only it was a boat, it wotdd 
have been well enough — but damme, the song of Polhf 
Oliver was worth the whole — except the Flemish Her- 
cules, Ducrow, you know, dressed in light blue and nl^ 
ver, and — Miss Portman, J wish you had seen this — three 
great coach-wheels on his chin, and a ladder and two 
chairs and two children on them — ^aiid after that, he 
•ported a musket and bayonet with the point of thif 
wyonet on his chin — ^faith! that was reauly famous 1 
But I forgot the Pyrrhic dance* Miss Portman, which 
was damned fine too— danced in boots and spurs bv 
Chose Hungarian fellows— they Jump and turn abon^ 
and clap their knees with theur hands, and put them- 
selves in all sorts of ways — and then we had that song 
of Polly Oliver, as I told you before, and Mrs. Mills 

Save Iis-Hno, no — ^it was adrvmmer of the Staffordshire 
ressed as a gipsy girl, gave us the cottage an the hunt, 
the most charming thing, and would suit your voice, 
Miss Portman-*damme, you'd sing it like an angel.— 
But where was I?— O, then they had tea— and fireplaces 
hilUt of brick« out in the air— and then the entrance to 
the balUroom was all a colonnade done with lamps and 
iowsdn, and that sort of thing— and there was some 
iMMl-mot (but that was in the morning) among the gip- 
fisa about an orange« and the stadtholder— and then there 
was a Turkish dance, and a Polonese dance, aH very 
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was a great deal the most knowing, in'boots and tpiQr»-* 
damme* now I can't describe the thing to you, tis a 
dtfsed pity you weren't there, d^mme.'* 
. Lady Delacour assured Sir Philip that she had been 
more entertained by the description than she could have 
been by the reality.— ''Clarence, was not it the best de- 
scription you ever heard ? But pray favour us with a 
imck of the Pyrrhic dance, £lir Philip." ' 

Lady Delacour spoke with such polite earnestness,, 
snd the haronet haa so little penetration and so much' 
conceit, that he did not suspect her of irony: he eagerly 
began to exhibit the Pyrrhic dance, but in such a manner 
that it was impossible for human gravity to withstand 
the sight — ^Rochfort laughed first. Lady Delacour fol- 
lowed him, and Clarence Hervey and Belinda could no 
longer restrain themselves. 

" Danune, now I believe you've all been quizzing me, 
damme,'^ cried the baronet, and he fell into a sul^ si- 
lence, eying Clarence Hervey and Miss Portman from 
hme to time with what he meant for a knowing look. 
His silence and ^ulkiness lasted tiU Clarence took his 
Mve. Soon afterward Belinda retired to the music- 
xoom. Sir Philip then begged to speak a few words to 
Lady Delacour, with a face of much importance ; and 
sAer a preamble of nonsensical expletives, he said that 
lus regard for her ladyship and Miss Portman made him 
^"riah to explain hints which had been dropped from him 
^ times, and which he could not ex]dm to her satis- 
faction, without a promise of inviolable secrecy. " 4-^ 
Heivey is, or was, a sort of friend, I can't, damme, men- 
tton this sort of thing without such a preliminary." — 
^y Delacour gave the preliminary promise, and Sir 
^^p informed her, that people began to take notice 
•sat Hervey was an admirer oi Miss Portman's, and that 
It might be a disadvantage to the young lady, as Mr. 
Hervey could have no serious intentions, because he 
"^ an attachment, to his certain knowledge, elsewhere. 
^' A. matrimonial attachment f' said Lady Delacour. 
/^Why, damme, as to matrimony, I can't say; butthcf 

g'lTs so famously beautiful, and Clary has been constant 
' her so many years — " 
^^ Many years ! then she is not young 1" 
" 0, damme, yes, she is not more than seventeen 
"""Aodt let her be what else she will, she's a famous 
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steahh." 

And tlieii tlie baronet deaeribed her alter Ida mamwr. 
-~** Where Clary keepa her now I canH make out; bvl 
he haa taken her away from Windaor. She waa then 
with a gonvemante, and ia aa iNrood aa the deTil, whick 
amella uke matrimony for Clary."* 

** And do yon know thia peerleaa damael^ name t** 

^ Damme, I think the old Jezebel called her Bliaa St. 
Pierre— ay, damme, it waa Virginia too— Virginia St. 
Pierre ** 

** Virginia St. Pierre, a pretty romantic name,** aaid 
Lady Delacour: ^Mias Portman and I are extremely 
obliged by your attention to the preaenration of our 
hearts, and I promise yon we shall keep yomr coona^ 
and our own.^ 

Sir Philip then, with more than his nsnal complement 
of oaths, pronounced Bfiss Portman to be the finest giil 
be had ever seen, and took his leaye. 

When Lady Delacour repeated this story to Beliodav 
ahe concluded by saying, '* Now, my dear, yon know 
Sir Pl^p Baddely has ms own views in telling us aH 
this-— in telling you all this ; for eridently he admires 
you, and consequently hates Clarence. So I beliere 
only half the man says ; and the other half, thou^ it 
has made you turn so norribly pale, my love, I consider 
as a thing of no manner of consequence to you.** 

** Of no manner of consequence to me, I assure your 
ladyship,** said B^inda ; ** I have always considerea Mr. 
H^ey as—*' 

'* O, as a common acquaintance, no doubt— but we'll 
pass over an those pret^ speeches : I was going to say 
that this ' mistress in the wood* can be of no conae* 
quence to your happiness, because, whatever that fool 
Sir Philip may think, Clarence Hervey is not a man to 
go and marry a giri who has been his mistress for half 
a dozen years. Do not look so shocked, my dear— I 
really cannot help laughing. I congratulate you, how- 
ever, that the thing is no worse— it is all in rule and in 
course— when a man marries, he sets up new equipagea, 
and casts off M. mistresses ; or if you like to see the 
thing as a woman of sentiment rather than as a woman 
of this world, here is the prettiest opportunity for your 
lover's making a sacrifice. I am sorry i cannot make 
you smile, my dear ; but eonsider, aa nobody knows 
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fliw mmgliftsr thuiir bat onrselrM, weare nolcaDediipaii 
to bristle up our morality, and the most moral ladies lit 
the world do not expect men to be as moral as them- 
selves : so we may suit the measure of our external in* 
dignation to our real feelings. Sir Philip cannot stir in 
the business, for he knows Clarence would call him out 
if his secret visit to Virginia was to come to light. I 
advise you d'aUtr voirt train with Clarence, without 
teeming to suspect him in the least ; there is nothing 
like innocence m these cases, my dear : but I know, by 
the SfMuiish haughtiness of your air at this instant, that 
you would sooner die the death of the sentimental 
than follow ray advice.*' 

Belinda, without any haughtiness, but with firm gen* 
tleness, replied, that she had no designs whatever upon 
Mr. Hervey, and that therefore there could be no neces- 
iitv for any manoeuvring on her part ; that the ambiguity 
of his conduct towards her had determined her long since 
to guard her affections, and that she had the satisfaction 
to leel that they were entirely under her command. 

''That is a great satisfaction, indeed, jny dear,'' said 
Lady Delacour. *' It is a pity that your countenancot 
which is usually expressive enough, should not at tliis 
instant obey your wishes, and express perfect feUcity. 
But though- you feel no pain from disappointed affection, 
doubtless the concern that you show arises from the 
necessity you are under of withdrawing a portion of 
your esteem from Mr. Hervey — ^this is the style for you^ 
IS it not t After aU, my dear, the v^hi^e may be a quiz- 
zification of Sir Philip's— and yiet he gave me such a 
minute description of her person ! I am sure the man 
has not invention or taste enough to produce such a 
Imcy piece." 

** Did he mention," said Belinda, in a low voice, ** the 
colour of her hair 1" 

*' Yes, light brown ; but the colour of this hair seems 
io affect you more than all the rest." 

Here, to Belinda's great relief, the conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of Marriott. From all she 
had heard, but especially from the agreement between 
tiie colnmr of the hair which dropped from Hervey's 
k^er with Sir Philip's description of Virginia's, Miss 
Portman was convinced that Clarence had some secret 
attachment ; and she could not help blaming him in her 
own iniiid tot having, as she thought, endeavoured to 
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gain her afTectioiis, while he knew fhst his heart 
engaged to another. Mr. Herrey, however, gare ber 
no further reason to soapect him of any design to ymn 
her lore ;■ for aboat this time his manner towards ber 
changed, — ^he obTiouslv endearonred to avoid her ; his 
visits were short, and Ins attention was principally 
directed to Lady Delaconr ; when she retired, he took 
his leave, and Sir Philip Baddely had the field to hini- 
self. The baronet, who thought that he had succeeded 
in producing a coldness between Belinda and his rival, 
was surprised to find that he could not gun any adran- 
tage for himself; for some time he had not the sliehtest 
thoughts of any serious connexion with the lady, bat at 
last he was piqued by her indifference, and by the rail- 
lery of his fnend Rochfort. 

'* 'Pon honour,** said Rochfort, ** the gjrl must be in 
love with Clary, for she minds you no more than if yon 
were nobody.** 

** Damme, I could make her sii^ to another tone, if I 

Ceased,** said Sir Philip ; ^ but, damme, it would coat me 
o much — awife^s too expensive a thing, damme, now- 
adays. ^ Why, a man could have twenty curricles, and a 
fine stud, and a pack of hounds, and as many mistresses as 
he chooses into the bargain, for what it would cost him 
to. take a wife. O, damme, Belinda Portman's a fine 
girl, but not worth so much as that comes to ; andyet, 
confound me, if I should not like to see how blue Clary 
would look, if I were to propose for her in good earnest 
—hey, Rochfort ! — ^I should like to pay him for the way 
he served us about that quiz of a doctor, hey ?** 

'* Ay,*' said Rochfort, '* you know he told us there 
was a tantpisvnd a tant mieux in every thing — fae^ not 
come to the tant pis yet. *Pon honour. Sir Philip, die 
thing rests with you." 

The baronet vibrated for some time between the fear 
of being taken in br one of Mrs. Stanhope^s nieces, and 
the hope of trinmpning over Clarence Hervey. At last^ 
what he called love prevailed over prudence, and he was 
resolved, cost him what it would, to have Belinda Port- 
man. He had not the least doubt of being accepted, tf 
he made a p^posal of marriage; consequently, the 
moment that he came to this determination, he coidd 
not help assuming tTavtmee the tone of a favoured lover. 

** Damme.** crira Sir Philip, one night, at laAr Dete* 
cour's concert* ^I think that Mt. Hervey has iMben ool 
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g've 1^ this place, now I have got it," critd thtf baronet, 
ating himself beside Belinda. 
Mr. Hervey did not contest his seat, and Sir Philip 
kept his post during the remainder of the eoni^« but 
though 1^ had the field entirely to himself, he could not 
think of any thing more interesting, more amusing to- 
ivliisper in Belinda's ear than, *'I&n*t 70a think the 
candles want snuffing famously 1" 



CHAPTER XIL 

THS MiiOAW. 

Thb baronet determined the nsxt day upon the gsaad 
sttack. He waited upon Miss Portman with the oer« 
tainty of being favourably received ; but he was^ nevtr^ 
^lesB, somewhat embarrassed to know how to benn 
the conversation, when he found himself alone with Qie. 
lady. 

He twirled and twisted a short stick that he held in 
iiis hand, aood put it into and out of his boot twenty 
times, at last he began with-^* Lady Delacour's not 
9one to Harrowgate yet V 

"No: her ladyship has not yet felt herself well 
enough to undertake the jonmejy." 

*^ That was a eursed unlucky overturn ! She may 

tiiank Clarence Hervey for that: it's like htm^^-he 

thhdu he's a better judge of hmrses, and wine, and every 

thing else, than anybody in the world. Damme, now, 

u 1 don't believe he thinks' nobody else but hitnself has 

eyes enot^h to see that a fine woman's a fine woman; 

bat Fd have him to know that Miss Belinda Portmsi» 

bas been Sir Philip Baddely's teast these two months.'! 

Aatids iiiteUigence did not seem tO:mike the ex<* 

gBsted impvession upon Miss Belinda Poctraan, Sit 

rhiUphad Teconrse again to hia little stick, with whieh 

^ went through the sword exercise. i^JiAef a sikoce 

of soaie mbniteSy and after waUdna to the window*, and 

^udc again, aaif to look for tenee^ he exclaimed, ^ Hew 

iv^Mret Stanhope now, pray^ Misa Poitmaa.? and your 
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sister M». Tollenache ! sbe was the finest womlyiit I 
thongl^t the fiist winter she came out, that ever I saw* 
damme. Have you ever been told that you're like 

herP 

" Never, sir." 

<* 0, damn it then, but you are ; only ten times hand- 
somer/* 

** Ten times handsomer than the finest woman yoa 
ever saw, Sir Philip V* said Belinda, smiling. 

** Than the fiuest woman I had ever seen then^^^ said 
Sir Philit> : " for, damme, I did not know what it Mras to 
be in love then^^ (here the baronet heaved an audible 
sigh): ^* 1 always laughed at love, and all that, <A«n,and 
marriage particularly. I'll trouble you for Mrs. Stan- 
hope's direction, MissPoitman ; I believe, to do the thing 
in style, I ought to write to her before I speak to you.'* 

Belinda looked at him with astonishment ; and laying 
down the pencil with which she had just begun to write a 
directiaa to Mrs. Stanhope, she said, ^t Perhaps, Sir Philip, 
to do the thing in style^ I ought to pretend at this instant 
not to understand you ; bSi sneh false ^^cacy n^gltt 
mislead you : permit me, therefore, tosay^ that if I have 
any ceoceni mthe letter which yon are goii^.iQ write 
to my aunt Stanhope — ^" 

■ i'' Well guessed !" interrupted Sir Philip : <^ to be sure 
yon have,' and you're a charmii^ girl'-*-^attm me if you 
aien'^^for ineeting -my ideas in this way, which wiU 
save a cursed deal of trouble," added the pgthte lover^ 
seating^ himself on the sofa beside Belinda. ' 

*' To prevent your giving yourself any iiurther trouble 
titen, sir, on- my account^—'' said Miss Fortman^ 

^^-Nay, damme, don't catoh at .that nnlueky ynadi 
ttenble, nor* look so cursed angry; though it beoooies 
you too, nncommoidy, and I like pride in a handa^Hoe 
woman, if it was only for.viuiety's sidce, for it*e not 
whflt^ne meets with often, nowadays. As to trouble, 
M I 'meant was, the trouble of writing: to. Mis. .Stan: 
Hope, which of courte i thank you for savingiOMt lor 
to be s(ure, daam it, I'd rallier.(and you can't Uaane;me 
M that) have my answer from your own chfnnin^l^e, 
If it was only for the pteasareMof seeing yoa ldufih..in 
thai heaveidy sort of st|ie.'^ 

*^T>» ]^t an end to this heaveiUysort of atyle^ ait,^ 
said Belmda, withdmwtng her hand, which the banteiel 
took asif he was D^nfidentof its being^ 
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• I must explicitly assure you, that it is not in my powi^ 
to encourdge your addresses. I am fully sen^Ue,* 
a^ed Miss Portman, *' of the honour Sir F^iUp Bad- 
dely has done me, and I hope he will not be offended by 
the frankness of my answer." 

•*you can't be in earnest, Miss Portman !" exclaimed 
the astonished baronet. 

" Perfectly in earnest, Sir Philip.'* 

•* Confusion seize me,'* cried he, starting up, •* if this 
isnt the most extraordinary thing I ever heard ! - Will 
you do me the honour, madam, to let me know year 
particular objections to Sir Philip Baddely?" 

" My objections," said Belinda, *^ cannot be obviated, 
and therefore it would be useless to state them." 

**Nay, pray, ma'am, do me the favour— I only ask for 
information sake — is it to Sir Philip Baddely^s fortune, 
15,000/. a year, you object, or to his family, or to his 
person? — O, curse it," said he, changing his ton^, 
** you're only fizzing me to see howl should look- 
damn me, you did it too well, you little coquet !" 

Belinda again assured him that she was entirely in. 
earnest, and that she was incapable of the sort of co^ 
quetry which he ascribed to her. 

" O, damme, ma'am, then I've no more to say — a co«- 
quet is a thing I understand as well as another, and if 
we had been only talking in the air, it would have been 
another thing; but when I come at once to a proposal 
in form, and a woman seriously tells me she has oojec- 
tions that cannot be obviated, damme, what must I, or 
what must the world conclude, but that she's very unae- 
countable, or that she's engaged — which last I presume 
to be the case, and it would have been a satisfaction to 
me to have known it sooner— at any rate, it is a sati*- 
factton to me to know it now." 

" I am sorry to deprive you of so much satisfaction," 
said Miss Portman, " by assuring you that I am not en- 
gaged to any one." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Lord Delacour, who came to inquire of Miss 
Portman how his lady did. The baronet, after twisting 
his little black stick into aU manner of shapes, finished 
by breaking it, and then, having no other resource, sud- 
denly wished Miss Portman a good morning, and de- 
camped with a look of silly ill-humour. He was deter- 
idned to write to Mrs. Stanhope, whose influence over 
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her meoe be bad no dovbt would be decisive in 
(iskvoiir. '* Sir Philip seems to be a little out of sorts 
M» iBOrmng,** said Lord Delaoour : *' I am afraid he's 
angry with me for interrupting his conversatioo ; but 
i«ally I did not know he was here, and I wanted to catch 
you a moment alone, that I might, in the first place, 
thank you for all your goodness to Lady Delacour. Shs 
has had a tedious sprain of it ; these nervous fevers and 
convulsions-^I don t understand them, but 1 think Dr. 
X-^-r—'^B prescriptions seem to have done her good, for 
ite is. certainly better of late, and I am glad to hear 
music and people again in the house, because I know^ aA 
^s is whttt my Lady Delacour likes, and there is no 
reasonable indulgence that I would not willingly allow a 
wife ; but I think there is a medium in ail things. I am 
0Ot a man to be governed by a wife, and when I have 
once said a thin^, I like to be steady, and always shs^. 
Aiod I am sure Miss Portman has too mtich good sense to 
think me wrong : for now, Miss Portman, in that quar« 
rel about the coach and horses, which you heard part of 
one morning at breakfast—I most tell you the beginning 
of that quarrel." 

^* Excuse me, my lord, but! would rather hear of the 
end than of the beginning of qoarrels/' 

" That shows your good sense as well as your goodr 
nature. I wish you could make my Lady Delacour of 
your taste— Hshe does not want sense — ^but then (I speak 
to you freely of all that lies upon my mind. Miss Port* 
man, for I know— I hunp you have np delight in making 
mischief in a house), between you and me, her sense is 
not of the right kind* A woman may have too nmct^ 
wit — ^now too much is as bad as too little, and in a wo^ 
man worse; and when two people come to quarrel, 
then, wit on either side, but. more especially on the 
"Wife^s, you know, is vtsry provoking — 'tis like concealed 
weapons, which are wisely forbidden bylaw. If a per- 
son kill another in a fray with a concealed weapon, 
ma'am, by a swcnxl in a cane, for instance, 'tis murder by 
tl^e law. Now even if it were not contrary to law, I 
would never have such a thing in my cane to carry 
about with me ; for when a man's in a passion he forgets 
every thing, and would as soon lay about him with a 
sword as with a cane : so it is better such a thing should 
not be in his power. And it is the same with wit, 
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irtHdi woidd be salest sU best oul of the pow^ of 
BQine people. ' r v» 

" Bttt 19 i^fair, my loni, to make use of wit yoortelf 

5?.t*^*r !?*K? *'-^*l'''^ -'^'^ ®*^^^«^ ^th a smife, whicli 
put his loniahip into perfect good-humour with both him- 
self and his lady. 

J* J^*"^' ^il^l^^'" ^^\^ ^^' " '^»ere would be no living 
with Lady Delacour, If J did not come out with a littlS 
^ u\^ wit flow and then ; but it is what I am not in 
the habit of doin?, I assure you, except when very hawl 
wished. But, Miss Portman, as you Uke so much Uf 
hear Oie end of quarrels, here's the end of one which 
you have a particular right to hear something of," con- 
tmued his lordship, taking out his pocket-book and pro- 
ducingrsome bjmk-notes: "you should have received 
this before, madam, if I had known of the. transaction 
sooner— of your part of it, I mean." 

" Milord, de man call to speak about de burgundy you 
order, milord," said Champfort, who came into the room 
with a sly inquisitive face. 

"TeU him Til see him immediately-.*ow him into 
the parlour, and give him a newspaper to read." 

" Yes, milord— milord has.it in his pocket since he 
dress." 

" Here it is,'* said his loidship ; and as Champfort 
eame forward to receive the newspaper, his eye glanced 
at the bank-notes, and then at Miss Portman. 

" Here," continued Lord Delacour, as Champfort had 
left the room, "here are your two hundred guineas, 
Miss Portman ; and as I am going to this man about my 
burgundy, and shall be out all the rest of the day, let 
me trouble, you the next time you see La^ Delacour to 
jive her this pocket4)Ook from me. I should be sorry 
that Miss Portman^ from any thing that has passed, 
dwuld run away with the idea that I am a niggarifly 
husband, or a tyrant, though I certainly like to be mas^ 
ter ia my own house. What are you doing, madam ?— 
that 18 your note, that does not go into the pocket-book, 
you know." . 

" Permit me to put it in, my lotd," said BeMada, re- 
taming the pocket-book to him, " and to beg you will 
pve Lady Delacour the pleasure of seeing you : she has 
mquired several times whether your lordship were' «l 
home. I will run up to her dreabioe-roooL and tell het 
that you aie hw ^ , . 



*< How lighUr she goM <nill» iriiifi of good^mtto^r^ 
said Lord Delacour. *' I can do no less than follow Ker ; 
fm Ihottfh I like to be treated with respect in my own 
koHse, there is a time for eveir thing. I would neC 
give Lady I>elacour the trouble of coming down hen to 
me with her sprained ankle, especially as she has in^ 
^red for me several times/' 

His lordship's visit was not 4f unseasonable length ; 
for he recollected that the man who came about the 
burgimdy was waitings for him. But perhaps the short- 
aesa of the visit rendered it the more pleasing, for Lady 
Delacour afterward said to Belinda, ** My dear* would 
you believe it, my Lord Delacour was absolutely a per-, 
feet example of the useful and agreeable this morning 
*-who knows but he may become the sublime and beau- 
tiful in time ! JE:^ attemUmi here are your two hundred 
guineas, my dear Belinda: a thousand thanks for tiie 
magy and a million for the manner^— manner is all 
in ul in conferring favours. My lord, who, to do him 
justice, has too much honesty to pretend to more del^ 
cao^ Uian he really possesses, toM me that he bad been 
taking a lesson from Miss Portman this -morning in the 
art of oMiging ; and really, for a grown gentleman, and 
for the first lesson, he comes on surprisingly. I do 
^ink, that by the time he is a widower his lordship will 
be quite another thing, quite an agreeiible man-^not a 
genius, not a Clarence Hervey — ^that 3'eu cannot expect. 
AiMTopos, what is the reason that we have seen so Uttle of 
clarence Hervey lately 1 He has certainly smne secret 
attraction elsewhere. It cannot be that girl Sir Philip 
mentioned ; Ao, she's nothing new. Cfan it be at L^idy 
Anne Peroival's l^-^or where can it be ! Whenever he 
soes^e, I think he asks when we go to Harrowgate. 
Now Oakiy-park is within a few miles of Harrowgate. 
t will not go there, that's decided. Lady Arnie is en 
exemplary matron, so she is out of the case ; but 1 hope 
she has no tister exedlence^ no niece, no cousin, to en<* 
tingle our hero." 

" Owrs r said Belinda. 

"Well, yoMrj,then," said Lady Delaeour. 

^ Mine r 

" Yes, yours : I never in my life saw a better stniggle 
between a sigh and a smile. But what have you done 
to poor Sir Phiiip Baddety] My Loid Dehieour told 
me— you know all peo[de who have nothing* else lo^y 
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Ml tiews qnieker thatt otfi ci* my Lord Del^cotir toU 
me that he saw Sir Philip part from you this morning 
in a terrible bad huDoiur. Come, while yoo teU your 
ttory help me to •iuag theae pearis ; tkaX will save yoo 
from the necessity of lookii^ at me, and will conceal 
your bliisfa^ : you need not be aihud of betraying Sir 
Philip's secrets ; for I could have told you long ago that 
he would inevitably propose for you — ^the fact is nothing 
new or surfHrising to me, but I should really like to hear 
how ridicukms the man made himself. '^ 

'* And that," said Belinda, *' is the only thing which 1 
do not wish to tell yow tadyship." 

** Lord, ray dear, aar^y it is no secret thai Sir: Philip 
Baddely is ndicoloiis ; but you are so good-natured thai 
I can't be oat of hwaour with you. If you won't gratiff 
my curiosity , will you gratify my taste, and sing for me 
once more ^tat charming song which none but yoo can 
•ing to please me^«*«I must learn it from you, abeo* 
ktely.*' ^ 

ittst as Belinda was beginning to sing, Marriott's 
macaw began to scream, so that Lady Delacour could 
not hear any thing else. 

" Of that<>dkktts macaw !" cried her ladyship, ** I can 
endure it oo longer" (and she rang her bell violently) s 
" it kepi me from sleeping all kist aight^-'Marriott must 
Sive up this hiid. Marriott, I cannot endure that macaw 
—you must part with it for my sake, MarrioU. It cost 
yott four guineas : 1 am sure I would give fire with the 
S>i»ateat pleasure to get rid of it« for it is the torment of 
ay Ufe," 

^ Dear, my lady ! I can assure you it is only beoause 
^^y wiUrnot shut the doors after them below, as I de- 

ttte. I sm certain Mr. Champfort never shut a dooi* 

after him in his life, nor never will, if he was to live to 

wftdays of Methuselah." 
" That is very little satisfaction to me, Marriott," said 

^y I>elacoiir. 
'* And indeed, my lady, 41 is very little satiifacf ion te 

^% to hear nty macaw abused as it is every day of my 

^e, for Mr. Charopfort's fault." 
'' Bat it cannot be Ohampfort's fault that I have ears." 
** Bui if the dodrs were shut, my lady, you wouldn't 

Or touldnt hear<**«s III prove immediately," said Mar- 

i^tt, and she ran directly andebat, acooMUng to her own 

^^•wuilii f^ alavea dotes^ which weae fltarte gkai^MJA 
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opeii/^*««" Now, my lady* you eaa't bear a single (iyllsriAt 
' of the macaw." 

'* No, but one of the eleven doors will open pres* 
ently," said Lady Delacour : ** yoa will observe it is 
always more than ten to one against ne." 
- A door opened, and the macaw was heard to scream 
• '* The macaw must go, Marriott, that is certain, *' said 
her ladyship, firmly. 

** Then /must go, my lady," said Marriott, angrily, 
" that is certain ; for to part with my macaw is a thing 
I cannot do to please onydodfy." Her eyes tamed with 
indignation upon Belinda, from association merely ; be* 
caiise the last time that she had been angry about her 
macaw, ^e had also been angry with Miss Portman, 
whom she imagined to be the secret enemy of her 
favourite. 

" To stay another week in the house after my macaw's 
discarded in disgrace is a thing nothing shall prevail 
upon me to do/* She flung out of the room in a fury. 

'* Good. heavens! am 1 i^ncedto this !'* said Lady 
Delacour : " she thinks that she has me in her poweff* 
No ; 1 can die without her: I have but a short time to 
live-^i will not live a islave. Let the woman betray me, 
if she will. Follow her this moment, my dear gene- 
rous friend ; tell her never to come into this room again : 
. take this pocket-book, pay her whatever is due to her in 
the first place, and give her. fifty guiaea»*-ob8erve ! — 
not as a bribe, but as a reward." 

It was a delicate and difilcult commission. Belinda 
found Marriott at first incapable of listening to reason. 
" I am sure there is nobody in the' world that would 
treat me and my macaw in ^is manner, except my 
lady*" cried she ; *^ and somebody must have set her 
s^ainst me, for it is not natursd to her : but since she 
canH bear me about her any longer, His time I should 
be gone." 

** The only thing of which Lady Delacour complained 
was the noise of this macaw," said Belinda; ^^ it was 
a pretty bird — ^how long have you had it 1" 

" Scarcely a month," said Marriott, sobbing. 

" And how long have you lived with your lady t" 

" Six /years ! — And to part with- her after all ! — ^" ■ 

"And for the sake of a macaw ! And at a time when 
your lady is -so much in want of you, Marriott I Yoa 
knowahe oannotlive 2ong> and she has much to siiAr 



lieSaffe ^he diee^ and if j9M leave her, and if in a fit of 

pasaien you beU^theconfideace she has placed in you, 
you will reproach yourself for ii ever afterward. Thia 
llird— nOt nor all the birds in the world — will not be able 
to C0Q84^Ie you ; for you are of an affectionate disposir 
tkni, I know, and sincerely attached to your poor lady.** 

** That I am I — ^and to betray her ! — O, Miss Portman, 
I would (Booner cut off my hand than do it. And I have 
been tried more than my lady knows of^ or you either 
(for Me Oharopfort, who is the greatest niischief-niaker 
in the world, and is the cause, by not shutting the door^ 
of aU this dilemma ; for now, ma'am, Tm convinced, by 
the tendemess of your speaking, that you are not the 
enemy to me I supposed, and I beg your pardon) ; but t 
iras going to say that Mr. Champfort, who saw the fra' 
eat between my lord and me, about the key and the door, 
the night of my lady's accident, has whispered it about 
at Lady Singleton's and everywhere — Mrs. Luttridge's 
maid, ina*am, who is my cousin, has pestered me with 
BO many questions and offers, from Mrs. Luttridge and 
Bfra. Freke, of any money, if I would only tell who wa# 
In the boudoir — and I have always answered, nobody-^ 
and I defy them to get. any thing out of me. Betray my 
lady 1 rd sooner cut oky tongue out this minute ! Can 
tAke have encb a base opioian of me, or can you, ma'am 1? 

** No, indeed, I am convinced that you are incapable 
of betrayisg her, Mairiott ; but in all probability after 
yott have left herr-" 

** If my lady would let me keep my macavir," iutes- 
fupted Marriott, '' I should nevei: think of leaving her.V 

'^The maeaw she will not suffer to remain in the 
hones, nor is it reasonable that she should: it deprives 
her of sleep— <ftt kept her^awake three bowrs this morn- 
ing.'* 

Mamriott was beginning the history of Champfort and 
thedoots again; butrMiss Portman stopped her by &9yt 
ing, '' All this is past now. How much is due to you, 
Mm. Mamott? Lady Delacour has eommissioned rae 
to pay you every thing that is due to you." 

** Due ta me !. Lord bless me, ma'am, am I to go 1" ; 

*^ Gertainly, it was y^ur own desire-*-it is consequently 
your lady's : she ie perfectly sensiUe of your attachntent 
to her, and of your services, but she cannot suffer hersetf 
to be treated with <Marespeet. Here are fifty guineas, 
which she gives you as a reward for your past Meli^, 

G3 
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not as a bribe to secure your fdture secrecy. \oit »^ 
at liberty; she desires me to say, to tell ber secret to tiie 
whole world, if you 'choose to do so." 

" O, Miss Portman, take my macaw — do what yonwffl 
with it— only make my peaccf witti my Itidy/' cried Mar- 
riott, clasping her hands, in an agOny of grief: "heie 
are the fifty guineas, ma'am, donH leave them with me 
^I will never be disrespectful again-^ake ray macav 
and all ! No, I will cany it myself to my lady." 

Lady Delacour was surprised by the sudden entrance 
of Marriott and her macaw. The chain wbicfr held the 
bird Marriott put into her ladyship's hand without being 
able to say any thing more than " Do what you please, 
my lady, with it — and with me." 

Pacified by this submission, Lady Dela^ur granted 
•Marriott's pardon, and she most sincerely rejoiced at this 
reconciliation. 

The next day Belinda asked the dowager Lady Boach^ 
who was going to a birdfancier's, to take her with herj 
in hopes that she might be able to meet with some bird 
more i^nusical than a macaw, to console Marriott fortii^ 
loss ot her screaming favourite. Lady Delacour com* 
missioned Miss Portmaoi to goto any {>riee she pleased. 
** If I were able, I would accompany you mvself, vaj 
dear, for poor Marriott's srite, though I would almost 
as soon go to the Augean stable." 

There was a birdfaw^r in High Holbora, who had 
boiightseveral of the hundred and eig^y beautiihl bnos 
which, as the newspapers of the day advertised, iwd 
beeii «c«fllected, after great labour aiid expense, of 
Messrs. Marten and Co. for the Republican Museum » 
Paris, and lately landed out of the French brig Ursw» 
taken on her voyage from Cayenne to Brest bf m* 
majesty's ship Unicom." , 

' When Lady Boucher and Belinda arrived a* *^'"r 
firncier's, they were long in doubt to which <rf ^^^fz. 
•ered beauties they shoiSd give the preference. ^" 
the dowager was descamting upon their various pei*^" 
tions, a \B,dy and three children came in ; she immediaiei/ 
attracted Belinda's attention, by her likeness to Clarence 
Hervey's description of Lady Anne Percival--« ww 
.Lady Anne, as Lauly Boucher, who was digljny w- 
'quainted with her, informed Belinda in a whisper. 
• The children were soon eagerly engaged lookinjf «* 
•the birds. 



^Mm PottiiittB,"said La^y BoDcher, '^as Lad^ Dela- 
eoar is so far froia weH, anid wi^es to have a bird that 
wffi not make aoy noise in tho house, suppose you were 
to buy for Mrs. Masdott this beautifid pair of green par- 
oquets ; or, stay, a goldfinch is not very noisy, and here 
isooe thai ean |^ay a thousand pretty tricks. Pray, sir, 
make it draw op water in its little bueket for us.^. 

^0 mamma!*' sfid one of the little boys, " this is the 
Yety tiling that is mentioned in Bewick's History of Birds. 
Pray look at this goldfinch, Helena, now it is drawing up 
its«ttiebucket-r-bttt where is Helena 1 i^ere's room for 
you, Helena.'* 

While the little boys were 'looking at the. goldfinch^ 
Bdinda felt somebody touch tmr gently : it was Helena 
Delaoour. 

** Can I speak a few words to you 1*^ said Helena. 

Belinda walked to the farthest end of the shop with 
ker. 

**Is my mamma better 1?^ said she, in a timid tonel 
" I have some gold-fish, which you know cannot make 
the least noise : may I send them to her ? I heard Uiat 
)ady call you Miss Portman: 1 believe you are the lady 
who wrote such a kind pestsctipt to me in mamma's last 
letter— that is the reason I speak so freely tp you now. 
^^fbsps you would write tQtell»m9 if mamma wil^^ee 
|ne; and Lady Anne Peroi^ w4Mild lake me at anytiqi^ 
I am sure — ^but she goes to Oakly-park in a few days. I 
^iah 1 might be with mamma while she is ill; 1 would 
^ make- the least- noise. But» don't ask hert if you 
|«^ it win bO'trotfbleiiome-'-anlyiet nieiseiij^ the gj^ld^ 

Belinda was touched by the manner in which this 
J^tionate little girl spoke to her. She assured her 
^ she would say all she-wished to her mother, and 
she begged Helena to send the gold-fish whenever she 
pleased. 

''Then," said Helena, f^ l^Mnd them as soon as I 

f> home — as soon as I go back to Lady Ajme Percival's, 
BJean." 

Belinda, when she had finished speaking to Helena, 
H^ themanwho was showing^ the birds lamentthat 
«»had noVa^blue maieBW,: which La4y Anne.Percival 
^eMimissioned lo^ pfiOcute! for Mrs». Margaret l)ela- 

^^Rsiidatanrs^ m}«iady»^<h|iYe:ift ^buijidsLiipe,; biit 
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unfortunately, a blue macaw I reaUy have not at pMent, 
nor have I been able to get one, though 1 have mqiiind 
among all the birdfanciers in town ; and I went to tkft 
auction at Haydon-equare on purpose, but couldjiolget 
one." 

Belinda requested Lady Boucher would tell herm- 
vante to bring in the cage that contained Marriottlsiilne 
macaw ; and as soon as it was brought the gare it to 
Helena, and begged that she would carry it to hatwA 
Delacour. 

'* Lord, my dear Miss PortmaD,".8aid Lady Bonchert 
drawing her aside, ** I am afraid you will get ycmt^ 
into a scrape ; for Lady Delacour is not upon speaking 
terms with this Mrs. Maraavet I>elaooi»«--6he caonot 
endure her; you know she is my Lord Daiacoa^* 
aunt." 

Belinda persisted in sending the macaw, for she wa> 
in hopes that these terrible family quarrels might b« 
made up, if either party would oondeaoeBd to show tny 
disposition to oblige the ot^er. 

Lady Anne Percival underatotod MisaPortman^civili^ 
as it was meant. 

«" This is a Mrd of g^od omeiv'^ said she ; ''it soglin 
family peace." 

*" I wish you would do me the favour, Lady Bouch^* 
to introduce me to Miss Portman," Continue Wy 
Anne. 

^« The rerj thing I wished !'? cried Helena. 
' A few mmutes* conveisatioa passed afterward opos 
iliffererit sihbjects, uid Lady Aane P«scival aod BeboO 
parted with a mutual desire to see more of each otaer* 
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CHAPTER ,XIIL ^ 

SOaTES TIBOaiANJB. 



WRt!f Belinda got home, Lady Delaeour wa« bunr^ 
the libraiy, looking over a eoUedion of Frencli JW^ 
witli the €i'dev€mi Comtde N— »*-;..a gmiticmB wAP 
possessed such singular talents for reading dramatic «oi^ 
positions, that aMBypeo|>le.declara4 tlwl fkeyJf^^ 
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ntlier hear him read a play than see it performed at the 
tiieatre. Even those who were not judges of bis merit, 
tad who had litUe taste for literature, crowded to hear 
him, beeanse it was the fashion. Lady Delacour engaged 
him for a reading party at her house, and he was con^ 
salting with her what play would be most amusing to his 
tndieace. 

** My dear Belinda! I am glad you are come, to rive 
tm your opinion/' said her Mvship ; ** no one has a bet- 
ter taste : but first I shouM ask you what you have done 
tt your birdfancier's ; I hope you have brought home 
some homed cock,* or some monatr&usly beautiful crea- 
ture for Marriott. If it has not a voice like the macaw 
I shfdl be satined ; but even if it be tlie bird of paradise . 
I questi<m whether Marriott wiU like it as well as its 
screammg predecessor." 

" I am sure she will like what is coming for her,'* said 
Belinda) ** and ao will your ladyship ; but do not let me 
^Dierrupt you and monsieur le comte." And as she 
spoke, she took up a volume of plays which lay upon 
rae table. 

^Nanine, or La Prude, which shall wo havel" said 

I^y Delacour : *' or what do you think of L'Bcossaise V* 

"The scene of L'Ecossaise is laid in London," said 

Belinda ; «* 1 should think with an Enghsh audience it 

would therefore be popular." 

" Yes ! so it will," said Lady Delaconr : '' then let it 

^ L'Iksosaaise. M. le comte I am sure will do justice 

to the chara4Ster of Frifort the Englishman, ' qui s^ait 

^aner, mais qui ne s^ait pas vivre.' My dear, I forgot 

to ten yoa that Clarence Hervey has been here : it is a 

V^ Jon did not come a little sooner, you would have 

Beam a charming scene of the School for Scandal read 

oy hink M. le comte was quite dehghted ; but Clarence 

J^ in a great hurry, he would only give us one scene, 

bs was going to Mr. Percivat*s on business. I am sure 

^hat I told you the other day is true : but, hojvever, he 

« promised to come back to dine with me— M. le comte, 

1^ will dine with us, I hope V 

The count was extremely sorry that it was impossible 
r^ was engaged. Belinda suddenly recolleeted that 
^ was tiaoe to dress for dinner: but just as the count 
took his leave, and as she was going up stairs, afootasaa 

•iM li«nlnN««rft6«lM%^. L tflMp. IS. 
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hflr, a^ told her ftalMr. Hcnej was mAeditv- 

wg-nomt and wMhed to apeak to ber. Many co^ieo* 
taies weie IbfflMd ia Belinda^ nuod an ahe paned oato 
tbadrawiof-nxMn; bol the momeDt Uiat afae opened tbe 
door, aha knew tbe nature of Mr. Henrey^ bnsineaa, for 
•be aaw the g^aas c^obe cantaining Hetoaa IMacoar's 
gold-fiahea wtanding on the table beaide bim. "*! have 
been commiaaioned to preaeat tbaae to yon for Lady 
Ddaconr," aaid Mr. Henrey, ** and I bare aeldom le- 
ceired a comnuaaion that baa given aae ao mocb plea^ 
rare. I peioeive that Miaa Fottman ia indeed a leu 
friend to Lady Delacoiur--bow bai^vy ahe ia to have soch 

afriendr ^^ . 

After a panae Mr. Henrey want on ^peaking <HLa^ 

Delaconr, and of his eameat desire to aee ber aa mm 

in domeatic life aa she appeared to be in public He. 

frankly confeaaed, that whan he was first acqaamted 

with her ladyship, he had looked ^xm ber merdy as a 

diisaipated woman of faahion, and he bad considered om^ 

hfB own aoraaement in coltiTating her society: ''Bat, 

continned he, *" of late I have formed a different opinioa 
of her character ; and 1 think, fr<Mn what 1 ha ve obaerved, 

that Miss Portman'a ideaa on thia sobject agree witn 
mine. I had laid a plan for making ber ladjrsbip ac- 
quainted with Lady Anne Percival, who appears to oia 
one of the most amiable and one of the happiest oi 
women. Oakly-park is but a few miles from Harrow- 
gate— Bnt I am disappointed in this scheme ; Lady l>e^ 
cour has changed her mind, she says, and will °^^, ^ 
there. Lady Anne, however, has just told me, tna^ 
though it is July, and though she loves the country, s^ 
will most willingly stay in town a month longer, as w 
thinks that, with your .assistance, there is some 9^^' 
bility of her effecting a reconciliation between Laa? 
Delacour and her husband's relations, with some oi 
whom Lady Anne is intimately acquainted. To begm 
with my friend Mrs. Margaret Delacour: the roacaw 
was most graciously received, and I flatter myself umw 
I have prepared Mrs. Delacour to think somewhat em^ 
fovourably of her niece than she was wont to do. ^u 
now depeods upon Lady Delacoiur'a conduct towaids ner 
daughter : if sue continues to treat her with n®?^^/' : 
shaU be convinced that I have been mistaken in &«* 
character." , ^ 

Belinda was much pleased l^ the openness ana "> 
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unaffected good- nature with which Clarence Hervey 
spoke, and she certainly was not sorry to hear from his 
own lips a distinct explanation of his views and senti- 
ments. She assured him that no effort that she could 
make with propriety should be wanting to effect the de- 
sirable reconciliation between her ladyship and her 
family, as she perfectly agreed with him in thinking that 
Lady Delacour's character had been generally misun- 
derstood by the world. 

•'Yes,'* said Mr. Hervey, "her connexion with that 
Mrs. Freke hurt her more in the eyes of the world than 
she was aware of. It is tacitly understood by the public, 
that every lady goes bail for the character of her female 
friends, if Lady Delacour had been so fortunate as to 
meet with such a friend as Miss Portman in her early 
life, what a different woman she would have been I She 
once said some such thing to me herself, and she never 
appeared to me so amiable as at that moment." 

Mr. Hervey pronounced these last words in a manner 
more than usually animated ; and while he spoke, Be- 
linda stooped to gather a sprig from a myrtle, which 
stood on the hearth. She perceived that the myrtle, 
which was planted in a large china vase, was propped 
up on one side with the broken bits of Sir Philip Baddely 's 
little stick : she took them up, and threw them out of 
the window. 

'* Lady Delacour stuck those .fragments there this 
morning,'' said Clarence, smiling, "as trophies. She 
told me of Miss Portman's .victory over the heart of Sir 
Philip Baddely ; and Miss Portman should certainly have 
allowed them to remain there, as indisputable evidence 
in favour of the baronet's taste and judgment." 

Clarence Hervey appeared under some embarrass- 
ment, and seemed to be restrained by some secret cause 
from laying open his real feehngs : his manner varied 
continually. Belinda could not avoid seeing his per- 
plexity — she had recourse again to the gold-fishes and 
to Helena : upon these subjects they could both speak 
very fluently. Lady Delacour made her appearance by 
the time that Clarence had finished repeating the Abbe 
NoUet's ezpertments, which he had heard from his friend 
i)r. X . 

" Now, Miss Portman, the transmission of sound in 
water—" said Clarence, 

"Deep in philosophy, I protest!'* said Lady Delacour. 



It alie caine in. *' Wliat is this about the transmission 
of sound in water I — ^Ha! whence come these pretty 
gold-fishes V 

^ These fifold-fishes,'* said Belinda, ** are come to con- 
sole Marriott for the loss of her maqaw.*' 

^ Thank you, my dear Belinda, for these mute com- 
forters," said her ladyship; ^ the very best things yoa 
could have chosen." 

" I have not the merit of the choice," said Belinda; 
^but I am heartily glad that you approve of it." 

"Pretty creatures," said Lady Delacour: "no fish 
were ever so pretty since the days of the prince of the 
Black Islands in the Arabian Tales. And am I obliged 
to you, Clarence, for these subjects t" 

" No ; I have only had the honour of bringing thenci 
to your ladyship from — " 

" From whom 1 — ^Among all my numerous acquaint* 
ance, have I one in the world who cares a gold-fish about 
me t Stay, don't tell me, let me guess — Lady Newlaod % 
— No ; you shake your heads. I guessed hex ladyship^ 
merely because I know she wants to bribe me some way 
or other to go to one of her stupid entertainments ; shie 
wants to pick out of me taste enough to spend a fortune. 
But you say it was not Lady Newland Vt-M rs. Hunt then, 
perhaps ? for she has two daughters 'whom she wants 
me to ask to my concerts. It was not Mrs. Hunt ?— 
Well, then, it was Mrs. Masterson ; for she has a mind 
to go with me to Harrowgate, where, by-the-by, I shall 
not go ; so I won*t cheat her out of her gold-fishes ; it 
was Mrs. Masterson, hey !" 

** No* But these little gold-fishes came from a person 
who would be very glad to go with you to Harroweate," 
said Clarence Hervey. . *< Or who would be very ^ad to 
stay with you in town," said Belinda: ''from a person 
who wants nothing from vou but — ^your love." 

" Male or female !" said Lady Delacour. 

"Female." 

" Female ! I have not a female friend in the world 
but yourself, my dear Belinda; nor do I know another 
female in the world whose love I should think about 
for half an instant. But pray tell me the name of thn 
unknown friend of mine, who wants nothing from me 
but love." 

" Excuse me," said Belinda ; " I cannot tell her nansi 
nnless you will, promise to see her." 
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» "You have really made me impatient to see her * said 
Lady Delacour : « but I am not able to go out, you know, 
yet ; and with a new acquaintance one must go through 
the ceremony of a morning visit. Now, en consciewe, 
IS It worth while 1" 

"Very weU worth whUe," cried Belinda and Clarence 
llervey, eagerly. 

"Ah pardi! as M. lo comte exclaims continually: 
in pardi I You are both wonderfully interested in tins 
busmess. It is some sister, niece, or cousin of Lady 
Anne Percival's ; or— no, Behnda looks as if I were 
wrong. Then, perhaps, it is Lady Anne herself 1— Well, 
teke me where you please, my dear Belinda, and intro- 
auce me where you please : I depend on your taste and 
judgment in all things ; but I really am not yet able to 
pay morning visits." 

" The ceremony of a mormng visit is quite unneces- 
«ary here," said Belinda : « I will introduce the unknown 
inend to you to-morrow, if you wiU let me invite her to 
your readmg party." 

" With pleasure. She is some charming 6migr6e of 
warence Hervey's acquaintance. But where did you 
meet with her this morning ? You have both of you 
conspired to puzzle me. Take it upon yourselves, then, 
II this new acquaintance should not, as Ninon de I'Enclos 
used to sav, quit cost. If she be half as agreeable and 
eracefuly Clarence, as Madame la Comtesse de Pomenars, 
1 should not think her acquaintance too dearly purchased 
oy a dozen morning visits." 

. Here the conversation was interrupted by a thunder- 
ing knock at the door. 

"Whose carriage is it !" said Lady Delacour : " O ! 
Lady Newland's ostentatious livery; and here is her 
ladyship getting out of her carriage as awkwardly as if 
Jne had never been.iu one before. Overdressed, like a 
wue city dame ! Pray, Clarence, look at her, entangled 
W her bale of gold muslin, and conscious of her bulse of ' 
wamonds !—* Worth, if I'm worth a farthing, five hun- 
«T^ thousand pounds bank currency !' she says, or seems 
to say, whenever she comes into a room. Now let us 
•«« her entr6e— 

. '* fiut, my dear," cried Lady Delacour, starting at the^ 
Wght of Belinda, who was still in her morning dress,* 

absolutely below par ! — Make your escape to Marriott, 
1 conjure you ; by all your fears of the contempt of a 
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My who will at the fint look estimate yoQ, aiiyiiife,to 
a farthing a yard." 

As she left the room, Belinda heard Clarence Herr^ 
repeat to Lady Delacour^ 

** Ohre me t look, give m» a ftMi 
Tbat nwkeo •impliciiy a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, bair as flree—'* 

he paused— but Belinda recoQected the remainder of the 
stanza— 

<* Soch tweet neglect more taketh nm 
Tban all th* adulteries of art, 
Tbat strike mine eyes* but noc mine heart.'' 

It was obserred that Miss Portman dressed herself 
this day with the most perfect simplicity. 

Lady Delacour's curiosity was raised by the descrip- 
tion which Belinda and Clarence Hervey had given of 
the new acquaintance who sent her the gold-fi^es, and 
who wanted nothing from her but her love. 

Miss Portman told her that the un&n&um would prob- 
ably come half an hour earlier to the reading party 
than any of the rest of the company. Her ladyship was 
alone in the library, when Lady Anne Perctval brought 
Helena, in consequence of a note from Belinda. 

Miss Portman ran down stairs to the haU to receive 
her : the little girl took her hand in silence. '* Your 
mother was much pleased with the pretty gold-fishes,** 
said Belinda, ** and she will b.e still more pleased, when 
she knows that they came from you: she does not 
know that yet." 

** I hope she is better to-day. I will not make the 
least noise," whispered Helena, as she went up stairs 
on tiptoe. 

'* You need not be afraid to make a noise — you need 
not walk on tiptoe, nor shut the doors softly ; for Lady 
Delacour seems to like all noises except the screaming 
of the macaw. This way, my dear." 

" O, I forgot — ^it is so long since ! — ^Is mamma up and 
dressed 1" 

" Yes. She has had concerts and balls since her ill- 
ness. ' You will hear a play read to-night," said Belinda, 
" by that French gentleman whom Lady Anne Percival 
mentioned to me yesterday." 
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^ Bat there is a great deal of company, then, with . 
iMuiima ?'* 

" Nobody is virith her now : so come into the library 
with me,'* said Behnda. " Lady Delacour, here is tfa^ 
youne lady who sent you the gold-fishes." 

•• Helena !" cried Lady DelaCour. 

** You must, I am sure, acknowledge that Mr. Hervey 
was in the right, when he said that the lady was a striking 
resemblance of your ladyship." 

" Mr. Hervey knows- how to flatter. I never had 
that ingenuous countenance, eyen in my best days ; but 
certainly the air of her head is Uke mine—- and hei 
hands and arms. But why do you tremble, Helena ! 
Is there any thing so very terrible in the looks of your 
mother t" 

" No, only— « 

** Only what, my dear?" 

*** Only — ^I was afraid — ^you might not like me." 

^ Who has filled your httle foolish head with these 
Tain fears 1 Come, simpleton, kiss me, and tell me how 
comes it that you are not at Oakly-hall, or^-^what's the 
name of the place 1 — Oakly-park V' 

" Lady Anne Percival would not take me out of town, 
she said, while you were ill ; because she thought that 
you might wish— I mean she thought that I should like 
to see you — ^if you pleased." 

" Lady Anne is very good— very obliging— very con^ 
liderate.'* 

" She is very good-natured," said Helena. 

" You loTe this Lady Anne Percival, I perceive." 
*' O yes, that I do. She has been so kind to me ! I love 
her as if she were — ^ 
" As if she were— What 1 finish your sentence." 
•* My mother," said Helena, in a low voice, and she 

blushed. 

" You love her as well as if she were your mother !•• 
repeated Lady Delacour: "that is intelligible: speak 
intelligibly whatever you say, and never leave a sentence 
imfinished." 

*' No, ma'am." 

" Nothing can be more ill-bred, nor more absurd ; for 
H shows that you have the wish, without the power, to 
conceal your sentiments. Fray, my dear," continued 
Lady Delacour, ** go to Oakly-park immediately— aU 
fimher ceremony towards me may be spared." 



^ Ceremony, mamma !" said the little girl, and the 
tears came into her eyes. Belinda sighed ; andforsoms 
moments there was a dead silence. 

** I mean only to say, Miss Portman,'^ resumed La^ 
Delacour, **that I hate ceremony: but I know that 
there are people in the Vorld who love it, who think 
all virtue and all afifection depend on ceremony 
who are 

* Contflm to dwell la 4€cmeie9 finr ever ' 

I shall not dispute their merits. Verily, they have their 
reward in the good opinion and good word of all little ; 
minds ; that is to say, of above half the world. I envy i 
them not their hard-earned fame. Let ceremony courtesy j 
to ceremony with Chinese decorum ; but when cere- 1 
mony expects to be paid with affection, I beg to be ex- j 
cused." I 

•* Ceremony sets no value upon affection, and there- 1 
fore would not desire to be paid with it," said Belinda. 

" Never.yet," continued Lady Delacour, pursuing the \ 
tram of her own thoughts without attending to Belinda, 
" never yet was any thing like real affection won by any 
of these ceremonious people." * 

'* Never," said Miss Portman, looking at Helena ; who, « 
having quickness enough to perceive that her mother 
aimed this tirade against ceremony at Ladjr Anne Fer- 
cival, sat in the most painful embarrassment, her eyes \ 
cast down, and her face and neck colouring- all over. ^ 
« Never yet," said Miss Portman, " did a mere ceremo- 
nious person win any thing like real affection ; especially 
from children, who are often excellent, because unpreju- 
diced, judges of character." ( 
" We are all apt to think that an opinion that differs ' 
from our own is a prejudice," said Lady Delacour; 
•* what is to decide 1" j 
" Facts, I should think," said Belinda. ^ 
" But it is so difficult to get at facts, even about the 
merest trifles," said Lady Delacour. ** Actions we see, 
but their causes we seldom see — an aphorism worthy 
of Confucius himself: now to apply. Pray, my dear 
Helena, how came you by the pretty gold-fishes, that 
you were so good as to send to me yesterday 1" 
" Lady Anne Percival gave them to me, ma'am.^ 
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"And bow cune her ladyBbip to give them to you, 
BM'amr 

** She gave them to me," said Helena, hesitating. 

" You need not blush, nor repeat to me that she gave 
tbem to yon ; that 1 have beard already — that is the fact 
—now for the cause : nnless it be a secret. If it be a 
secret which you have been desired' to keep, you are 
quite right to keep it. 1 make no doubt of ite being 
necessary, according to some systems of education, that 
children should be taught to keep secrets ; and I am 
convinced (for Lady Anne Percival is, I have heard, a 
perfect judge of propriety) that it is peculiarly proper 
that a daughter should know how to keep secretsirom 
her mother : therefiore, my dear, you need not trouble 
yourself to blush or hesitate any more — ^I shall ask no 
further questions : I was not aware that there WSis any 
secret in the case." 

" There is no secret in the world in the case, mamma," 
said Helena ; "• I only hesitated because—" 

" You hesitated only because, 1 suppose, you mean^ 
I presume Lady Anne Percival will have no objection 
to your speaking good English V 

^ I hesitated oSy because I was afraid it would not 
be right to praise myself. Lady Anne Percival one day 
asked us alf— " 

" Us all V 

'' I mean Charles, and Edward, and me, to give her 
an account of some e3q;)eriments on the heariiijg of fishes, 

which Doctor X had told to us : she promised to give 

the gold-fishes, of which we were all very fond, to which- 
ever of us should give the best account of them-*Lady 
Anne gave the fishes to me." 

'' And is this all the secret ? So it was real modesty 
made her hesitate, Belinda 1 I beg your pardon, my 
dear, and Lady Anne*s : you see how candid I am, Be- 
linda. But one question more, Helena : who put it into 
your head to send me your gold-fishes 1" 

** Nobody, mamma ; no one put it into my head. Bui 
I was at the biidfancier*s yesterday, when Miss Portman 
was trying to get some bird for Mrs. Marriott, that could 
uot make any noise to disturb you ; so I thought my 
fishes would be the nicest things for you in the world ; 
because they cannot make the least noise, and they are 
as pretty as any birds in the world-^prettier, 1 think<-« 
ana I hope Mrs. Marriott thinks so too." 
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" I don*t know what Marriott thinks about the mattei; 
but I can tell you what I think," said Lady Delacotir^ 
** that you are one of the sweetest little girls in the 
world, and that you would raake me love you if I had a 
heart of stone, which I have not, whatever some people 
may thmk. — Kiss me, my child !** 

The Uttle girl sprang forward, and threw her arms 
round her mother, exclaiming, '* O mamma, are you in 
earnest r* aiid she pressed close to her mother^s bosooii 
clasping her with all her force. 

Lady Delacour screamed, and pushed her daughter 
away. 

" She is not angry with you, my love," said Belinda, 
" she is in sudden and violent pain— don't be alarmed- 
she will be better soon. No, don't ring the bell, but tiy 
wheth^ you can open these window-shutters, and throw 
up the sash." 

While Belinda was supporting Lady Delacour, and 
while Helena was trying to open the wmdow, a servant 
came into the room, to announce the Count de N-; — 

" Show him into the drawing-room," said Belinda. 
Lady Delacour, though in great pain, rose and retired 
to her dressing-room. " I shall not be able to go down 
to these people yet," said she ; " you must make my 
excuses to the count and to everybody ; and tell poor 
Helena I was not angry, though I pushed her away. 
Keep her below stairs : I will come as soon as I am 
aMe. Send Marriott. Do not forget, my dear, to teU 
Helena I was not angry." 

The reading party went on, and Lady Delacour made 
her appearance as the company were drinking orgeat, 
between the fourth and fifth acts. "Helena, my dear^ 
said she, " will you bring me a glass of orgeat ? 

Clarence Hervey looked at Belinda with a congratu- 
latory smile : " Do not you think," whispered he, " that 
we shall succeed t Did you see that look of Lady W^ 
courts 1" ' 

Nothing tends more to increase the esteem and anec« 
tion of two people for each other than their ha«ng<''JJ 
and the same benevolent object. Clarence Hervey ana 
Belinda seemed to know one another's thoughts 9m 
feelings this evening better than they had ever done be- 
fore during the whole course of their acquaintance. 

After the play was over, most of the company wew 
away ; only a select party of beaux e$priu staid to ««?• 
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per; they were standing at the table at which Ae cennt 
had been reading : several voUimes of French plays and 
novels were lying there, and Clarence ilervey, taking 
np one of them, cried, " Come, let us try oar fate by 
the sortes VirgriliansB." 

Lady Delacour opened the book, which was a volume 
of Marnionters Tales. 

" La femme comme n y en a pen I" exclaimed Her- 
vey. 

*' Who will ever more have faith in the sortes Virgil- 
ianaV said Lady Delacour, laughing; but while she 
laughed she went closer to a candle, to read the page 
which she had opened. Belmda and Clarence Hervey 
Meowed her. " Really, it is somewhat singular, Be- 
linda, that I should have opened upon this passage," 
^ntinued she, in a low voice, pointing it out to Miss 
Portman. 

It was a description of the manner in which la femme 
comme il y en a pen managed a husband, who was ex- 
cessively afraid of being thought to be ffovemed by 
his wife. As her ladyship turned over the page, she 
•aw a leaf of mjrrtle which Belinda, who nad been 
reading the story the preceding day, had put into the 
Dook for a mark. 

^^ Whose mark is this 1 Yours, Belinda, I am sure, by 
Its elegance," said Lady Delacour. '*So! this is a 
concerted plan between you two, I see," continued her 
ladyship, with an air of pique : " you have contrived 
prettily de me dire des Veritas t One says, ' Let us try 
<Hir fate by the sertes Virgilianfls ;' the other has dexter- 
ously put a mark in the book, to make it open upon a 
lesson for the naughty child." 

Belinda and Mr. Hervey assured her that they had 
^■sed no such mean^ arts, that nothing had been con- 
certed between them. 

^How came this leaf of myrtle here^ then?" said 
^y Delacour. 

** I was reading that story yesterday, and left it as 
wy mark." 

**! cannot help believing you, because you never yet 
Received me, even in the merest trifle : you are truth 
itjelf, Belinda. Well, you see that you were the cause 
^f Riy drawing such an extraordinary lot ; the book 
^ould not have opened here but for your mark. My 
^) 1 find, is in your hands : if Lady Delacour is ever 
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to be la femme comme il y en a peu, which iff fhft mom 
unjnvbaUe thing in the worid, Mies Portman will be the 
cause of it.** 

** Which is the most probable thing in the worid,** 
said Clarence Henrey. '^ This myrtle has a dettg^tfot 
perfume," added he, rubbing the leaf between his 
fingers. 

**• But, after all," said Lady Delaconr, throwing^ aside 
the book, ^* this heroine of MarmontePs is not la femme 
comme il y en a peu, but la fenme comme il n'y 
on a Mtnl." 

** Mrs. Margaret Delacour^s carriage, my lady, fmr BAias 
Delacour," said a footman to her ladyiship. 

** Helena stays with me to*night — my complimeaCa,'* 
said Lady Delacour. 

**How pleased the little gipey looks!" added ahe^ 
turning to Helena, Who heard the message ; '^ and how 
handsome she looks when she is pleased I — Do these 
auburn locks of yours, Helena, curl naturally or arti- 
ficially 1" 

** Naturally, mamma." 

*' Naturally! so much the better: so did mine al 
your age." 

Some of the company now took notice of the aston 
iahing resemblance between Helena and her mother ; 
and the nnore Lady Delacour considered her daughter 
as a part of herself, the more she was inclined to be 
pleased with her. The fflass globe ccMitaining the gold 
isbeswaaput in the middle of the table at supper; and 
Clarence Henrey never paid her ladyship sma reapecti* 
*ul attention in his life as he did this evening. 

The conversation at supper turned upon a macnifi"* 
cent and elegant entertainment which had latelybeen 
given by a fashionable duchess, and some of the comr 
pany spoke in high terms of the beauty and accomi^s^ 
ments of her grace's daughter, who had for the first 
time appeared in public on that occasion. 

''The daughter will eclipse, totally eclipse, tiie 
mother," said Lady Delacour; '' That total eclipse has 
been foretold by many knowing people," said Clarence 
Henrey ; ^ but how can there be an eclipse between two 
bodies which never cross one another ? and that I un- 
derstand to be the case between the ducheas and her 
daughter." 

liiia observation seemed to make a great impr^ssioQ 
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iqxm Lady Delaconr. Clarence Hervey went on, and 
with much eloquence expressed his admiration of the 
mother who had stopped short in the career of dissipa- 
tion to employ her inimitable talents in the education 
of her chikireii ; who had absolutely brought virtue into 
fashion by the irresistible powers of wit and beauty. 

** Really, Clarence,*' said Lady Delacour, rising from 
the table, ^' vous parlez avec beaucoup d^onction. I advise 
ymi to write a sentimental comedy, a comedie larmoy- 
ante, or a drama on the German model, and call it The 

School for Mothers, and beg her grace of to sit 

for your heroine." 

** Your ladyship, surely, would not be so cruel as to 
send a faithful servant a begging for a heroine !" said 
Clarence Hervey. 

Lady Delacour smiled at first at the compliment, but 
a few minutes afterward she sighed bitterly. *' It ia 
too late for me to think of being a heroine," said she. 

^ Too late 1" cried Hervey, following her eagerly aa 
she walked out of the supper*room ; '* too late 1 Her 
grace of is sime years older than your lady- 
ship." 

^ Wen, I did not mean to say too hue,^^ said Lady De- 
lacour ; **• but let us go on to something else. Why 
were you not at the f<gte champ^tre the other day? 
and where were you all this morning ? And pray can 

you tell me when your friend Doctor X returns to 

townl" 

''Mr. Horton is getting better," said Clarence, "and 
1 hope that we shall have Dr. X—-— soon among ua 
again. I hear that he is to be in town in the course of 
a few days." 
. '' Did he inquire for me I—Did he ask how I did ?" 

^ No. I fancy he took it for granted that your lady- 
ship was quite well; for I toki him you were getting 
better every day, and that you were in c h a rm ing 
■pints." 

** Yes," said Lady Delacour, " but I wear myself out 
with these charming spirits. 1 am very nervous still, I 
assure you, and sitting up late is not good for me : so I , 
thin wish you and all the world a good night You see 
I am absolutely a reformed rake." 
TeL. XL— H 16 
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TwohoBiB after her ladyship had retired to her room, 
as Belinda was passing ij the door to go to her own 
bedchamber, she heard Lady Delacour caJl to her. 

^ Belioda, yoa need not walk so softly ; I am not 
asleep. Come in, will yon, my dear % I have some- 
thing of consequence to say to you. Is all the world 
gone t" 

'* Yes; and I tfaooght that you were asleep. I hq)e 
you are not in pain !" 

'' Not just at present, thank you ; but that wras a ter- 
rible embrace of poor little Helena^s. You see to what 
accidents I should be continually exposed if I had that 
ehUd always about me ; and yet she seems of such an 
affectionate disposition, that 1 wish it were possible to 
keep her at home. Sit down by my bedside, my dear 
Bdmda, and I will tell you what I have resolved upon." 

Belinda sat down, and Lady Delacour was silent for 
some minutes. 

'* 1 am resolved," said she, ** to make one desperate 
effort for my life. New plans, new hopes of happiness 
have opened to my imagmation, and, with my hopes of 
being happv, my courage rises. I am determined to 
submit to tne dreadful operation which ^one can radi- 
cally cure me — ^you understand me ; but it must be kept 
» a profound secret. I know of a person who could be 
got to perform this operation with the utmost secrecy.'' 

'* But surely,'' said Belinda, " safety must be your first 
object !" 

" No, secrecy is my first object. Nay, do not reason 
with me ; it is a subject on which I cannot, wiU not 
reason. Hear me — ^I will keep Helena with me for a 
few days; she was surprised by what passed in the 
library this evening — ^I must remove all suspicion from 
her mind." 

" There is no suspicion in her mind," said Belinda. 

'* So much the better : she shsdl go immediately to 
school, or to Oakly-park. I will then BisaaA my trial 
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for life or death ; and if I lire I wiH be, what I have 
never yet been, a mother to Helena. If I die, you and 
Clarence Hervey will take care of her; I know you 
will. That young man is worthy of you, Belinda. If 
I die, I charge you to tell him^hat I knew his value; 
that I had a soul capable of being touched by the elo- 
quence of Tirtue." Lady Delacour, after a pause, said, 
in an altered tone, " Do you think, Belinda, that I shall 
survive this operation 1*' 

" The opinion of Dr. X ," said Belinda, " must 

certainly be more satisfactory than mine f and she re- 
peated what the doctor had left \iHth her in writing up<Hi 

this subject. " You see," said Belinda, " that Dr. X 

is by no means certain that you have the complaint 
which you dread." 

^^ I am certain of it," said Lady Delacour, with a deep 
sigh. Then, after a pause, she resumed : ** So it is the 
doctor's opinion that I shall inevitably destroy myself 
if, from a vain hope of secrecy, I put myself into igno- 
rant hands 1 These are his own words, are they 1 Very 
strong ; and he is prudent to leave that opinion in writ- 
ing. Now, whatever happens, he cannut be answerable 
for ' measures which he does not ^ide ;* nor 3rott either, 
my dear ; you have done all that is prudent and proper. 
But I must beg you to recollect that I am neither a 
child nor a fool ; that I am come to years of discretion, 
and that I am not now in the delirium of a fever ; con- 
sequently, there can be no pretence for mana^ng me. 
In this particular I must insist upon managing myself. 
I have confidence in the skill of the person whom I 
shall employ : Dr. X— ■ — , very likely, would have jione, 
because the man may not have a diploma for killing or 
curing in form. That is nothing to the purpose. It is 
I that am to undergo the operation : it is my health, my 
life that is risked ; and if I am satisfied, that is enough. 
Secrecy, as I told you before, is my first object." 

" And cannot you," said Belinda, " depend with more 
security upon the honour of a surgeon who is at the 
head of his profession, and who has a high reputation 
at stake; than upon a vague promise of secrecy from 
some obscure quack, who has no reputation to lose 1" 

" No," said Lady Delacour : " I tell you, my dear, that 
I caimot depend upon any of these 'honourable men.' 
I have taken means to satisfy myself on this point:, 
their honour and foolish delicacy would not allow them 

H9 
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to p^rfonn sach an operaticm for a wife witlMmt ibe 
knowledge, privity^ consent, &c. &c. &c. of her bus- 
band. Now Lord Delacoor's knowing the thing is quite 
out of the question.'' 

" Why, my dear Lady Delacour, why V said Belinda, 
with great earnestness. *^ Sorely a husband has the 
strongest claim to be consulted upon such an occasion ! 
Let me entreat yon to tell Lord Delacour your inten- 
tion, and then all will be right. Say Yes, my dear 
friend ! let me prevail upon you," said' Belinda, taking 
her ladyship's hand, and pressing it between both of 
hers with the most afiectionate eagerness. 

Lady Delacour made no answer, but fixed her eyes 
upon Belinda's. 

" Lord Delacour," continued Miss Portman, "deserves 
this from you, by the great, interest, the increasing in- 
terest that he has shown of late about your health : his 
kindness and handsome conduct the other morning cer- 
tainly pleased you, and you have now an opportunity of 
showing that confidence in him which his aiffection and 
constant attachment to you merit." 

" I trouble myself very httle about the constancy of 
Lord Delacour's attachment to me," said her ladyship 
coolly, 'withdrawing her hand from Belinda : " whether 
his loidship's affection for me has of late increased or 
diminished is an object of perfect indifference to me. 
But if I were inclined to reward him for his late atten- 
tions, I should apprehend that we might hit upon some 
better reward than you have pitched upon. Unless you 
imagine that Lord Delacour has a peculiar taste for siur- 
gical operations, I cannot conceive how his becoming 
my confidant upon this occasion could have an imme- 
diate tendency to increase his affection for me — about 
which affection I don't care a straw, as you, better than 
any one else, must know ; for I am no hypocrite. I 
have laid open my whole heart to you, Belinda." 

" For that very reason," said Miss Portman, " I am 
eager to use the influence which I know I have in your 
heart for your happiness. I am convinced that it will 
be absolutely impossible that you should carry on this 
scheme in the house with your husband without its 
being discovered. If he discover it by accident, he will 
feel very differently from what he would do if he wer« 
trusted by you." 
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" For heaven's 'sake, my dear," cried Lady Delacour, 
Met me hear no more about Lord Delacour's feelings." 

** But allow me then to speak of my own," said Be- 
linda : '* 1 cannot be concerned in this affair if it is to 
be concealed from your husband." 

" You will do about that as you think proper," said 
Lady Delacour, haughtily. *' Your sense of propriety 
towards Lord Delacour is, I observe, stronger than your 
sense of honour towards me. But 1 make no doubt 
that you act upon principle— just principle. You prom- 
ised never to abandon me ; but when I most want your 
assistance you refuse it, from consideration for Lord 
I>elacour. A scruple of delicacy absolves a person of 
nice feelings, I find, from a positive promise— a new and 
convenient code of morality !" 

Belinda, though much hurt by the sarcastic tone in 
which her ladyship spoke, mildly answered, that the 

Eromise she had made to stay with her ladyship during 
er illness was very different from an engagement to 
assist her in such a scheme as she had now in contem- 
plation. 

Lady Delacour suddenly drew the cartain between 
her and Belinda, saying, *' Well, my dear, at aU events, 
I am ^lad to hear you donH forget your promise of stay 
ing with me. You are, perhaps, prudent to refuse me 
your assistance, all circumstances considered. Good 
night : I have kept you up too long— -good night !" 

^ Good nig^ht !" said Belinda, drawing aside the cur- 
tain. *' You will not be displeased with me, when you 
reflect coolly." 

^ The light blinds me," said Lady Delacour ; and she 
tamed her face away from Miss Portman, and added, in 
& drowsy voice, ^ I will think of what has been said some 
time or other -. but just now I would rather go to sleep 
^an say or hear any more ; for I am more than half- 
asleep already." 

Belinda closed the curtains, and left the room. But 
^y Delacour, notwithstanding the drowsy tone in 
which she pronounced these last words, was not in 
^ least inclined to sleep. A passion had taken posses- 
sion of her mind, which kept her broad awake the re- 
mainder of the night — ^the passion of jealousy. The ex- 
treme eagerness with which Belinda had urged her to 
<^nsult Lord Delacour, and to trust him with her secret, 
^^spleased her : not merely as an opposition to her will 
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and imdae attention to his lordstup's feelings, bat at 
** confirmation strong** of a hint which had been dropped 
by Sir Philip Baddely, but which nerer till now had 
appeared to her worthy of a moment's consideration. 
Sir Philip had observed, that ** if a young lady had any 
hopes of being a viscountess, it was no wonder she 
thought a baronet beneath her notice." ** Now," thought 
Lady Delacour, " this is not impossible. In the first 
place, Belinda Portman is niece to Mrs. Stanhope ; she 
may have all her aunt's art, and the still greater art to 
conceal it under the mask of openness and simplicity : 
Volto scioUo, pensieri stretti, is the grand maxim of the 
Stanhope school." The moment Lady Delacour's mind 
turned to suspicion, her ingenuity rapidly supplied her 
with circumstances and arguments to confirm and justify 
her doubts. 

** Miss Portman fears that my husband is growing too 
f<Hid of me : she says he has been very attentive to me 
of late. Yes, so he has ; and on purpose to disgust him 
with me, she immediately urges me to tell him that I 
have a loathsome disease, and that I am about to undergo 
a horrid operation. How my eyes have been blinded 
by her artifice f This last stroke was rather too bold, 
and has opened them efTectually, and now I see a tium- 
sand things that escaped me before. Even to-night, the 
sortes Virgiliansf^ the myrtle leaf, Miss Portman's mark, 
left in the book exactly at the place where Marmontel 
gives a receipt for managing a husband of Lord Delacour's 
character. Ah, ah ! By her own confession, she had 
been reading this : studying it. Yes, and she has studied 
it to some purpose ; she has made that poor weak lord 
of mine think her an angel. How he ran on in her 
praise the other day, when he honoured me with a 
morning visit ! That morning visit, too, was of her sug- 
gestion ; and the bank-notes, as he, like a simpleton, let 
out in the course of the conversation, had been offered 
to her first. She, with a delicacy that charmed my 
short-sighted folly, begged that they might go through 
my hands. How artfully managed ! Mrs. Stanhope 
herself could not have done better. So, she can make 
Lord Delacour do whatever she pleases; and she 
eondescends to make him behave jtreUUy to me, and 
desires him to. bring me peace-offerings of bank-notes ! 
She is, in fact, become my banker; mistress of my 
house, my husband, and myself! Ten days I haire been 
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eonfined to my room. Truly, she has made a good use 
of her time : and I, fool that I am, liaye beeu thankiiig 
her for all her disinterested kindness! 

*^ Then her attention to my daughter ! disinterested, 
too, as I thought ! — But, good heavens, what an idiot I 
have been ! She looks forward to be the step-mother 
of Helena ; she would win the simple child's affections 
eyen before my face, and show Lord Delacour what a 
charming wife and mother she would make ! He said 
some such thing to me, as well as I remember, the other 
day. Then her extreme prudence ! She neyer coquets, 
not she, with any of the young men who come here on 
purpose to see her. Is this natural 1 Absolutely un* 
natural — artifice! artifice! To contrast herself with me 
in Lord Delacour's opinion is certainly her object. Even 
to Clarence Hervey, with whom she was, or pretended 
to be, smitten, how cold and reserved she is grown of 
late ; and how haughtily she rejected my advice, when 
1 hinted that she was not taking the way to win .him ! I 
could not comprehend her ; she had no designs on Clar- 
ence Heryey, she assured me. Immacuhite purity ! I 
believe you. 

^ Then her refusal of Sir Philip Baddely !— -A baronet 
with fifteen thousand a year to be refused by a girl who 
has nothing, and merely because he is a fool ! How 
could I be such a fool as to believe it ? Worthy niece 
^f Mrs. I^anhope, I know you now ! And bow I recoil 
^t that extraordinary letter of Mrs. Stanhope's which 
1 snatched out of Miss Portman's hands some months 
a^S^, full of blanks, and innuendoes, and references to 
^me letter which Belinda had written about my dis- 

ettes with my husband ! From that moment to this, 
ias Portman has never let me see another of her aunt's 
letters. So I may conclude they are all in the same 
>tyle ; and I make no doubt that she has instructed tier 
niece, all this time, how to proceed. Now 1 know why 
•iie always puts Mrs. Stanhope's letters into her pocket 
the moment she receives them, and never opens them 
in my presence. And I have been laying open my 
whole heart, teUing my whole history, confessing au 
^y faults and follies to this girl ! And I have told her 
^Hat I am dying! I have taught her to look forward 
with joy and certainty to the coronet, on which she has 
^ed her heart. 
**0a my knees I eQDim«d Her to stay witk warn to 
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rweWe BIT iMt breath. O dvpe, aiaenble dope fhat I 
am ! coula nothinf warn me I In Uie moment that I 
disoovered the treachery of' one fneod, I went and pros- 
• trated myself to the artifices of another—^f anotlier 
a thousand times more dangeioos — tte thoosand timefl 
more betoved ! For what was Harriot Freke in com- 
parison with Belinda Portroan? Harriot Freke, efea 
while she diverted me most, I half-despised. Bot Be- 
linda !— O Belinda ! how entirely have I loved— trusted 
— admired— adored*-respected---revered you !** 

Ezhaosted by the emotions to which she had worked 
herself up by the force of her powerful imagiaatiop, 
Lady Delacour, after passing several restless hours in 
bed, fell asleep late in the morning; and when she 
awaked, Belinda was standing by her bedside. " What 
could you be dreaming ofV said Belinda, smiling. 
** You started, and lookM at me with such horror, when 
you opened your eyes, as if I had been your evil 
genius.*' 

It is not in human nature, thought Lady Delacoor, 
suddenly overcome by the sweet smile and friendly tone 
of Belinda, it is not in human nature vo be so treacher- 
ous ; and she stretched out both her arms to Belinda, 
saying, *^You my evil genius! No. My guardian 
angel, my dearest Belinda, kiss me, and forgive me.** 

"Forgive you for what!" said Belinda; "I believe 
YOU are dreaming still, and 1 am sorry to awaken you; 
but I am come to tell you a wonderful thing— that Lord 
Delacour is up, and dressed, and actually in the break- 
fast-room ; and that he has been talking to me this half- 
hour— of what, do you think!— of Helena. He was 
quite surprised, he said, to see her grown such a fine 
girl, and he declares that he uo longer regrets that she 
was not a boy ; and he says that he will dine at homo 
to-day, on purpose to drink Helena's health in his new 
bur^ndy ; and, in short, I never saw him in such good 
spirits, or so agreeaUe : I always thought he was one 
of the best-natured men I had ever seen. Will jiot you 
get up to breakfast 1 Lord Delacour has asked for you 
ten times within these ^ve minutes." 

" Indeed !" said Lady Delacour, rubbing her eyes. 
*' All this is vastly wonderful ; but I wish you had not 
awakened me so soon." 

" Nay;, nay," said Belinda, « I know by the tone of 
your voice that you do not mean what you say; I know 
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yon will get ap, and come down to ns Erectl y so I 
send Marriott." 

Lady Delacour got up, and went down to breakfast, 
in much uncertainty what to think, of Miss Portman; 
but ashamed' to let her into her mind, and still mote 
afraid that Lord Delacour should suspect her of doing 
him the honour to be Jealous. Belinda Imd not the least 
guess of what was reaUy passing in her ladyship's heart; 
she implicitly believed her expressions of complete in* 
difference to her lord ; and jesdousy was the last feeling 
which Miss Portman would have attributed to Lady 
Delacour, because she unfortunately Mras not sufficiently 
aware that jealousy can exist without lore. The idea 
of Lord Delacour as an object of attachment, or of a 
coronet as an object of ambition, or of her friend's death 
as an object of joy, were so foreign to Belinda's inn^ 
cent mind, that it was scarcely possible she could de- 
cipher Lady Delacour's thoughts. Her ladyship affected 
to be in " remarkable good spirits this morning," de» 
clared that she had never felt so well since her iHness, 
ordered her carriage as soon as breakfast was over, and 
said she would ti£e Helena to Maiilardet's, to see the 
wonders of his little conjurer and his singing-bird. 
"Nothing equal to Maillanlet's singing-bird has ever 
been seen or heard of, my dear Helena, since the days 
of Aboulcasem's peacock, in the Persian Tales. Sincci 
Lady Anne Percival has not shown you these charming 
things, I must." 

" But I hope you won't tire yourself, mamma," said the 
tittle girl. 

*'I am afraid you will," said Belinda. **And you 
know, my dear," added Lord Delacour, '! that Miss Port- 
mail, who is so very obliging and good-natured, could go 
Just as well with Helena, and I am sure would^ rather 
than that you should tire yourself, or give yourself an 
mmecessary trouble." 

"Miss Portman is very ^ood," answered Lady Dela* 
conr hastily ; ^* but I thiiik it no unnecessary trouble to 
give my daughter any pleasure in my power. As to its 
tiring me, I am neither dead nor dying yet ; for the 
rest. Miss Portman, who understands what is proper, 
blushes for you, as you see, my lord, when you propose 
that she, who is not yet a married woman, should cha^ 
per&n a young lady. It is quite out of rule ; and Mrs 
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Mniliope would be shocked if her niece could or woidd 
do mich a thing to oblige anybody." 

Lord Delaconr was too much in the habit of hearing 
sarcastic, and to him incomprehensible, speeches frooi 
her ladyship to take any extraordinary notice of this ; 
and if .Belinda blushed, it was merely from the confu- 
sion into which she was thrown by the piercing glance 
of Lady Delacour*s black eyes — a glance which neither 
guilt nor innocence could withstand. Belinda imagined 
thai her ladyship still retained some displeasure from 
the conversation that had passed the preceding night, 
and the ihrst time that she was alone with Lady Dela- 
cour she again touched upon the subject, in hopes of 
softening or convincing her. " At all events, my dear 
friend," said she, '' you will not, I hope, be offended by 
the sincerity with which I speak — ^I can have no object 
but your safety and happiness." 

** Sincerity never offends me,** was her ladyship's cold 
answer. And all the time that they were out together 
she was unusually ceremonious to Miss Portman ; and 
there would have been but little conversation if Helena 
had not been present, to whom her mother talked with 
duent gayety. When they, got to Spring-gardens 
Helena^ exclaimed, "O! there's Lady Anne Percival's 
carriage, and Charles and Edward with her ; they are 
soing to the same place that we are, I dare say, (or I 
heard Charies ask Lady Anne to take him to see Mail- 
lardet*s little bird. Mr. Hervey mentioned it to us, and 
he said it was a curious piece of machinery." 

" I wish you had told me sooner that Lady Anne 
was likely to be there — 1 don't wish to meet her so 
awkwardly : I am not well enough yet, indeed, to go to 
these odious, hot, close places ; and, besides, I hate see- 
mg sights." 

Hetena, with much good-humour, said that she would 
rather give up seeing the sight than be troublesome to her 
mother. When they came to MaiUardet's, however, 
Lady Delacour saw Mrs. getting out of her car- 
riage, and to her she cmisigned Helena and Miss Port- 
man, saying that she would take a turn or two in the 
park, and call for them in half an hour. When the hsdf- 
liour was over, and her ladyship returned, she carelessly 
asked, as they were going home, whether they had 
oeen pleased with their visit to the bird and the cou« 
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iorer. "O yes, mamma," said Heiena: ^noA do yoa 
Jmow that one of the questions that the people ask Uie 
conjurer is, * Where is the happiest family to be found V 
And Charles and Edward immediately said, if he is a 
Sood conjurer, if he tells truth, he'll answer, ^At Oakly^ 
jpark: " 

** Miss Portman, had you any conyersation with Lady 
Asme Percival V said Lady Delacour, coldly. 

"" A great deal," said Belmda, *' and such as I am sure 
jou would have liked : and so far from beinff a ceremo- 
nious person, I think I nerer saw anybody who had such 
easy euga|^ng manners." 

^ And did she ask you, Helena, again to go with her 
to that place where the happiest family in the world is 
to be found 1" 

"Oakly-paTkt--<-No, mamma; she said that she was 
▼ery glad that I was with you ; but she asked Miss 
Portman to come to see her- whenever it was in her 
power." 

** And could Miss Portman withstand such a tempta- 
tion?" . 

^ You know that Fm engaged to your ladyship," said 
Belinda. 

Lady Delacour bowed. " But from what passed last 
night," said she, *' I was afraid that you might repent 
your engagement to me : and if so, I give up my bond. 
I shoidd be miserable if 1 apprehended ^that any one, but 
nrare especially Mise Portman, felt herself a prisoner in 
my house." 

^'Dear Lady Delacour? I do not feel myself a pris^ 
oner ; I have always till now felt myself a friend in your 
house ; but we'll talk of this another time. Do not look 
at me with so much coldness ; do not speak to me with 
so much politeness. I wiU not let you forget that I am 
your friend." 

" I do not wish to forget it,, Belinda," said Lady Dela- 
cour, with emotion : '* I am not ungrateful, though I may 
seem capricious — bear with me." 

** There, now, you look like yourself again, and I am 
satisfied," cried Belinda. "As to going to Oakly-park, 
1 fi[ive 3rou my word I have not the most distant thoughts 
of it. I stay with you from choice, and not from com- 
pulsion, believe me." 

*'I do believe you," said Lady Delacour; and for a 
moment she was convinced that Belinda staid with her 



for her own sake alone ; bat the next minute she 
pected that Lord Delacoar was the secret cause of her 
reftisinff to go to Oakly*pail[. His lordship dined at 
home this day, and two or three succeeding dajrs, and 
he was not intoxicated from Monday till Thursday, 
lliese circumstances appeared to his lady yery extra- 
ordinary. In fact, he was pleased and amused with Ms 
httle daughter, Helena ; ana while she was yet almost a 
stranger to him he wished to appear to her in the most 
a^nreeable and respectable hght possible. . One day after 
dinner Lord Delacour, who was in a remarkably good 
humour, said to her ladyship, ** My dear, you know Uiat 
your new carriage was broken almost to pie<;es the 
night when you were orertumed. Well, I have had it 
all set to rights again, and new-painted, and it is all 
complete, excej^ the hammer-cloth, which must hare 
new fringe. What colour wiU you have the fringe t*' 

'^What do you say, Miss PortmanT* said her lady- 
ship. 

** Black and orange would look well, I think,'* said 
Belinda, ^and would suit the lace of your liveries — 
would not it ?** 

" Certainly : black and orange, then," said Lord Dela- 
cour, "it shall be." 

" If you ask ray opinion,'* said Lady Delacour, " I 
am for blue and white, to match the cloth of the live- 
ries." 

'^Blue and white, then, it shall be," said Lord Dela- 
cour." 

** Nay, Miss Portman has a better taste than I have ; 
and she says black and orange, my lord." 

" Then you'll have it black and orange, will you 1" 
said Lord Delacour. 

** Just as you please," said Lady Delacour ; and no 
more passed. 

Soon afterward a no^ came from Lady Anne Percival, 
with some trifles belonghig4o Helena, for which her 
mother had sent. The note was for Belinda— another 
pressing invitation to Oakly-paiit— and a very civil mes- 
sage from Mrs. Margaret Delacour, and thanks to Lady 
Delacour for the macaw. Ay, thought Lady Delacour, 
Miss Portman wants to ingratiate herself in time with 
all my husband^s relations. "Mrs. Margaret Delacour 
should have addressed these thanks to you, Miss Port- 
man, for I had not the grace to think of sending her the 
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maeMr.** lord Delacour, who was t^ Idad et his 
•mt, immediately joined his thanks, and observed 
tliat Miss Portraan was alwavs considerate— -always 
r — ^always kind. Then he drank her health in a 



per of burgundy, and insisted upon has little He- 
lena's drinking her health. . *M am sare you ought, my 
dear ; for Miss Portman is very good*-**too good to you« 
efaiki.'' 

**' Very good — not too good, I hope," said Lady Dela- 
cour. ** Miss Portman, your health.*' 

^ And I hope," continued his lordship* after swallow - 
ing hts bumper, ^' that my Lady Anne PerciTal does not 
mean to inveigie ^rou away from us. Miss Portman; you 
dont think of leaving us. Miss Portman, 1 hope t Here's 
Helena woidd break her little heart; I say nothing for 
my Ladj^Delaeour, because she can say everything so 
nrach better for herself; and I say nothing for myself 
because I am the worst man in the world at making 
•peeches when I really have a thing at heart-^as I have 
your staying with us. Miss Portman^" 

Belindia assured him that there was no occasion to 
pvesa her to do what was perfectly agreesJiile to her^ 
ud said that she had no thoughts of leaving Lady Dela- 
eour. Her ladyship, with some embarrassment, ex* 
ptessed herself extremely obhged, and gratified, and 
asppy. Helena, with arttess )oy, threw her arms about 
Behiuda, and exclaimed, **I am glad you are not going; 
iot I never liked anybody so much of whom I knew so 
htae." 

" The more you know of Miss Portman the more you 
Witt like her, child-«-at least I have found it so," said 
Lord Delacour. 

/* Clarence Hervey would, I am sure, have given the 
^igot diamond, if it were in his gift, for such a smile as 
you bestowed on Lord Delacour just now," whispered 
lady Delacour. For an instant Belinda was struck with 
the tone of pique and reproach in which her ladyship 
•poke. *' Nay, my dear, I did not mean to make you 
Uosh so piteously," pursued her ladyship : ^ I really did 
iM>t think it a blushing matter— but you know best 
Believe me, 1 spoke without malice ; we are so apt to 
Judge froqn our own feelings-*-^nd I could as soon blush 
jboQt the old man of the mountains as abo^t my Lord 
l^slaoour." 
'' Losd Pelacour !" said Belinda, with a look of such 
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nnfeipidd mirprise that her ladyship instantly cbaac^ 
eoimtenance, and, taking her hand with g^e^, wia, 
«* So, my little Behnda, I have caught you— the blush 
belongs, then, to Clarence Henrey ! Well, any man of 
common sense would rather have one Wush than a thou- 
sand smUes for Ihs share; now we understand one 
another. And will you go with me to the eadubitioa 
to-morrow! I am told there are some charming pic- 
tnres this year. Helena, who really has a gemus for 
drawing, should see these things ; and while she « 
with me, I will make her as happy as possible. Yo^ see 
the reformation is beginning— Clarence Hervey and Mws 
Portman can do wonders. If it be my fate at last to be w 
hmne mh-e, or la femme comme U y en a «eu, how can 1 
lielp it 1 There is no struggling affainst fate, n^r dear . 

Whenever Lady Delacour's suspicionsof Behnda were 
suspended all her affections returned with doi*le force. 
She wondered at her own folly ; she was ashamed thai 
she conld have let such ideas enter her mind ; ^^ 
was beyond measure astonished that any thing reiinive 
to Lord Delacour could so far have interested h«r atten- 
tion. *• Luckily," said she to herself, ** he has not tM 
penetration of a blind beetle ; and, besides, he has liwe 
snug jealousies of his own : so he will never find me 
out It would be an excellent thing indeed if ^^JJJ^J* 
to turn my * master'tormerW against myself— it ^*^2g 
a judgment upon me. The manes of poor I^**^ 
would then be appeased. But it is impoiible */»^ 
ever bo a jealous wife : I am only a jealous friend, anfli 
must satisfy myself abont Belinda. To be a seconfl 
time a dupe to the treachery of a friend would be w 
much for me — ^too much for my pride — too much for my 
heart.^ • 

The next day, when they came to the ^^thibiti^ 
Lady Delacour had an opportunity of judging ^\^ 
linda^s real feelings. As they went up the stairs tiiej 
heard the voices of Sir Philip Baddely and Mr. RochfoiJ, 
who were standing upon the landing-place, leaning ovw 
the banisters, and nnuiing their little sticks alony tw 
iron rails to try which would make the loudest noise. 

" Have you been much pleased with the pictures, ge^* 
Yemeni" said Lady Delacour, as she passed them. 

"O, damme! no— 'tis a cursed bore; and 3^ *|Su 
are some fine pictures : one in particular— hey, R^ 
fort— one damned fine picture !" said Sir Phrtip; ^"^ 
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file two iientlemeD, laijqErbing significantly, foHowad Lady 
Delacour and Belinda into the rooms. 

^Ay, there's one picture that's worth all the Msty 
"pen honour!'' repeated Rocfafort; '* and we'll leave it 
to your ladyship's and Miss Portman's taste and Judg- 
ment to find it out,~mayn't we, Sir Philip!" 

'' O, damme ! yes," said Sir Philip, '' by all mean»;" 
but he was so impatient to direct her eyes that he could 
not keep himself still an instant. 

** O, curse it ! Rochfort, we'd better tell the ladies at 
once; else they may be all day looking and looking !'* 

*' Nay, Sir Philip, may not I be allowed to guess t 
Must I be told which is your fine picture 1 This is not 
much in favour of my taste." 

^ O, damn it ! your ladyship has the best taste in the 
world, everybody knows ; and so has Miss Portmanr- 
and this picture will hit her taste particularly, I'm sure. 
It is Clarence Hervey 's fancy : but this is a dead secret — 
dead. Clary no more thinks that we know it than the 
main in the moon." 

** Clarence Hervey's fancy ! Then I make no doubt 
of its beuip^ good for somethini^,'' said Lady Delacour, 
*Mf the painter have done justice to his imagination; 
Ibr Clarence has really a fine imagination." 

^'O, damme! 'tis not among the history pieces,* 
cried Sir Philip ; " 'tis a portrait." 

^ And a history piece too, 'pon honour ! A family 
history piece, I take it, 'pon honour ! it will turn out," 
said Rochfort ; and both the gentlemen were, or affected 
to be, thrown into convulsions of laughter, as they re- 
peated the words, ^ Family history piece, 'pon honour !— 
family history piece, danmie !" 

** I'll take my path as to the portrait's being a devilish 
good likeness," added Sir Philip ; and, as he spoke, he 
turned to Miss Portman: "Miss Portman has it! 
damme, Miss Portman has him !" 

Belinda hastily withdrew her eyes from the picture at 
which she was looking. " A most beautiful creature !" 
exclaimed Lady Delacour. 

^ O, faith ! yes ; I always do Clary the justice to say 
he has a damned good taste for beauty." 

"But this seems to be foreign beauty," continued 
Lady Delacour, " if one may judge by her air, her dresSt 
and the scenery about her, — cocoa-trees, plantains* 
Miss Portman* what tliiuk you 1" 



<«I UnniE;*' said Belinda (Imi hm voice faltered m 
mach that she could liatdly speak), '^that it is a scene 
firon Paul and Virginia. I think the igoie is St. 
Piene's Virginia.*' 

** Virginia St. Pierre ! na'am,** cried Mr. RochfcHrt, 
winking at Sir Philip. "^No, no, damnne! there jtm 
are wrong, Rochfort : say Herrey^s Virginia, and th^t 
you liaTc it, damme ! Or, maybe, Virginia Henreyr— 
who knows ?** 

^This is a portrait,** whispered the baronet to Lady 
Delacour, ** or Clarence's mistress." While her Uidir- 
ahip lent her ear to this whisper, which was sofficienUy 
aomble, she fixed a seeming^ careless, hot most oh- 
serring, inquisitive eye upon poor Belinda. Her coiw 
fusion, for she heard the whisper, was excessiTe. 

** She loves Clarence Hervey, — she has no thoughts 
of Lord Delacour and his coronet, — ^I have done her in- 
justice," thought Lady Delacour : and instantly she des- 
patched Sir Philip out of the room for a catalogue c^ 
the pictures, begged Mr. Rochfort to get her something 
else, and, drawing Miss Portman^s arm within hers, she 
said, in a low voice, **Lean upon me, my dearest 
Belinda :. depend upon it,* Clarence will never be such a 
fool as to marry the girl. Virginia Hervey she will 
never be !" 

" And what will become of her? Can Mr. Hervey 
desert her ? She looks like innocence itself, — ^and so 
young, too ! Can he leave her for ever to sorrow, and 
vice, and infamy!" thought Belinda, as she kept her 
eyes fixed, in silent anguish, upon the picture of Virginia. 
'* No, he cannot do this : if he could he would be un- 
worthy of me, and I aught to think of him no more. 
No; he will marry her; and I must think of him no 
more." 

She turned abruptly away from the picture, and she 
saw Clarence Hervey stancfing beside her. 

" What do you think of this picture 1 Is it not beau* 
tlAil t We are quite enchanted with it : hut you do not 
seem to be struck with it, as we were at the first 
glance," said Lady Delacour. 

•* Because," answered Clarence, gayly, •♦ it is not the 
first glance I have had at that picture. I admired it 
yesterday, and admire it to-day." 

^ But you are tired of admiring it, I see. Well, we 
shall not force you to be in raptures with it ; shall we 



1688 Portman t A man may be tired of the most beau- 
Ufai face in the world, or the most beautiful picture : 
bat really there is so much sweetness, so much inno- 




tore, would certainly fix the most inconstant man upon 
earth.'' . *^ 

Belmda ventured to take her eyes for an instant from 
the picture, to see whether Clarence Henrey looked 
Kke the most inconstant man upon earth. He was in- 
tently gazing iiI)on her ; but as soon as she looked round* 
he suddenly exclaimed, as he turned to ^e picture, '' A 
heavenly countenance, indeed ! The painter has dona 
justice to ^he poet." 

^ Poet !" repeated Lady Delaceur : " the man's in the 
clouds i" 

/'Pardon me," said Clarence; 'Moes not M. de St 
Pierre deserve to be called a poet ? Though he does not 
write in rhyme, surely he has a poetical imagination." 
^ Certainly," said Belinda ; and from the composure 
with which Mr. Hervey now spoke, she was suddenly 
inclined to believe, or to hope, that all Sir Philip's story 
was fhlse. ** M. de St. Pierre undoubtedly has a great 
deal of imagination, and deserves to be called a poet." 
^Very likely, good people!" said Lady Delacour; 
" but what has that to do with the present purpose 1" 

^Nay," cried Clarence, ''your ladyship certainly sees 
ttiat thw is St. Pierre's Virnnia." 

" St. Pierre's Virginia ! 0, 1 know who it is, Clarence, 
S8 wett as you do. I am not quite so blind, or so stupid, 
» you take me to be." Then, recollecting her promise 
Bot to b^ray Sir Philip's Secret, she added, pointing to 
the landscape of the picture, ''These cocoa-trees, this 
fountain, and the words Fontaine de Virginie inscribed 
On the rock, — I must have been stupidity itself, if I had 
Aot found it out! 1 absolutely can read, Clarence, and 
•pell, and put together. But here comes Sir Philip 
Baddely, who, I Mieve, cannot read, for I sent him an 
hour ago for a catalogue, and he pores over the book as 
if he had not yet made out the title." 

Sir Phthp had purposely delayed, because he was 
tfraid of rejoining Lady Delacour while Clarence Hervey 
^^as with her, and whue they were talking of the pi^ 
^«ve of Virgima. 





« BovA 1k» caUloKM ; teMl» Ike 
wliL 81. Pi«ne's Tii 
huMd of thai fellov kHw 
^iMM !-4tei w the leMoa I dii ■Mfeaowthe hat^ 
Mot a wopi of what I toU 
«wniilaw OB to CIttj," added be,. 
* Bodrfoit keeps aloor; aBdeowflli, 

A gentleiiiae st this iestaiil beckonsd to Mr. Hertey 
vift SB air of gieal isfttiiwsi daieaee went and 
spoke to hisi: thea l e to ined with tm altNod eo«nle- 
■aiiee, and apologiasd to Ladj P ri acoer for boI dioHMf 
'With hsr, as he had proaMsed. Bm i nf aa , he said, «i 
Meat ivpoitaBee, rsqoirad tiisi he shoold leave Iowa 
iMedialely. Hefeiu had jMt nkca Miss FDrtouia 
into a little toobh, where WestaD*^ drawings were hvn§, 
to show her a jroop of Lad]f Aono Fenaral aad her 
chiUrNi; and Behada was akme witii the little gifl, 
when Mr. Henrejr came to hid hor adieo. He waa in 
Mmrh agitation. 

'^Miss Poitonn, I shsll aol, I asi afindd, see yon 
«fain for some time: perhaps I may nerer have that— 
him !— happiness. I had aoamthiBg of ia^MWtanee that 
I wished to say to jfoo before 1 fteit town; but I am 
forced to gno so sodilealy, I csn hardly iiope for any 
moment but the present to speak to yon, madam. Bfajr 
I ask whether yon pnipose remaining mnchlonger wiA 
Lady Dstseoarl" 

" Ves," said Bdinda, mnch snrprised. ^ I believe— I 
am not quite certain— but I beUeve 1 shall stay with bar 
ladyriiip some time longer." 

Mr. Hervey looked painfoUy embarrassed, and his 
esres inroluntarily fell upon little Helena. Helena drew 
her hand gently away from Belinda, left the room, ttid 
retired to her mother. . 

** That child, Miss Portman, is very fond of you," said 
Mr. Hervey. Again he passed, and looked round ta 
see wheUier he eould be oreriieaid. ^ Pardon me for 
what I am going to say. This is not a proper place. I 
must be abrupt; for I am so ciroumstanced that I have 
not a RKNnent's time to spare. May I speak to yon 
with the sincerity of a friend?" 

**Yes. Speak to me with sincerity," said Beliiida, 
^ and vou will deserve that I should think you my 
friend.'* She toembled excessively, but spoke and 
looked with all the fimmesr that she could eemmand. 
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^ I have heafd a report," said Mr. Henf«y^ *< 
BUMd mjurioQs to yovu" 

**To me!" 

** Yes. No one can escape calmmiy. It is whispered, 
that if Lady Delacour should die—" 

At the word die Belinda started. 

^ Tiiat if Lady Delacoinr should die, Miss PortMUi 
would become the mother of Helena !" 

^ Good heavens ! what an absiard rt^port ! Surely Mi 
eouhl not for an instant belief e it, Mr. Henrey V 

**• Not for an instant. But 1 resolTsd, as soon as I 
heard it, to mention it to you ; for- 1 believe that half the 
miseries of the world anse from foolish mysteries,— 
from the want of courage to speak the. truth. Now 
that yon are upoa your guard, your own prudence will 
defend you sufficiently. I never saw any of your sex 
who a{4)eaied to me to have so much prudence, and so 
littie art.— But, farewell : I have not a moment to loae," 
added Clarence, suddenly checking himself: and he 
bmrried away from Belinda, who stood fixed to the spot 
whrare he left her, tiU she was roused by the voices of 
several peofde who came into the room to see the 
drawing. She started as if from a dream, and went 
immediately in search of Lady Delacour. 

Sir Philip Baddely was in earnest conversation with 
her ladyship; but he stopped speaking when Belinda 
came within hearing, and Lady Delacour turned to 
Helena and said, ''My dear, if you are satisfied, for 
moiey*s sake let us be gone, for I am absolutely over- 
come witii heat^-«nd with curiosity," added she, in a 
low voice, to Belinda: ''I long to hear how Clarence 
Bervey likes Westall's drawings." 

As soon as they got home, Lady Delacour sent her 
daughter to practise a new lesson upon the piano-forte. 
"And now sit down, my dear Belinda," said she, " and 
satisfy my curiosity. It is the curiosity of a friend, not 
of an impertinent busybody. Has Clarence declared 
himself! He chose an odd time and place ; but that is 
no matter: I forgive him, and so do you, I dare say. 
Bat why do you tear that unfortunate carnation to 
jHeces 1 Surely you cannot be embarrassed in q[>eakina 
to me ! What's the matter ! I once did tell you that I 
would not ^ve up my claim to Clarence's adorations 
during my bfe , but I intend to live a few years longer 
after tha amazonian operation is performed, you knoW| 



md I ooidd not htve tho ooOKMiiee to keep you wa(> 
iof whole yean. It is better to do things with a good 
grace, lest one should be forced at last to do them with 
an ill grace. Therefore, 1 give up all manner of daim 
to every thing but— flattery ! That, of course, you wiD 
allow me from poor Clarence. So now do not begin 
upon another flower ; but, without any further super- 
fluous modesty, let me hear all the pretty things 
Clarence said or swofe." 

While Belinda was puUing the carnation to pieces, 
■he recollected what Mr. Hervey had said to her abont 
mysteries : his words atill sounded in hew ear. *' / ^ 
heve ihmt half the miseries of the utarid arise frsm fecM 
mysteries-^/rom the want of eearage to speak the tnUh.^ 
I will have courage to speak the truth, thought she, 
whatever it may cost me. 

*' The only pretty thing that Mr. Herrey said was, 
that he never saw any woman who had so much pru- 
dence and so little art,** said Belinda. 

** A very pretty thing indeed, my> dettr ! But it mi|^ 
have been said in open court by your grandBsther, or 
your great-grandfather. I am sorry, if tbat was all, that 
Helena did not stay to hear such a charming moral oom- 

Ehmeni^MoralUi d la glace. The last thing I shoold 
ave expected in a tite-d'tite with Clarence Hervey. 
Was it worth while to pull that poor flowor to pieces 
for such a pretty speech as this! And so that vaf 
rilt" 

•* No, not an : but you overpower me with your wit; 
and I cannot stand the ' lightning of your eyes.' ** 

« There r said her ladyship, letting down her veil 
over her face, ** the fire of my eyes is not too much for 
von now." 

^ Helena was showing me Westall^s drawing of LwT 
Anne Percival and her children — ^ , 

" And Mr. Hervey wished that he was the father w 
such a charming group of chOdren, and you the mother 
— hcyl was not that it? It was not put in such pl«» 
terms, but that was the purport, I presume 1** 

" No, not at all ; he said nothing about Lady Anne 



Percival's children, but—" 



sjod 



« But— why then did you bring in her ladysWp «W 
her children ! To gain time T— Bad polfcy !— Never, 
while you live, when you have a story to tell, l^'"^^ 
a parcel of people vdio have nothing to do with •*' 
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btpmdng^ the middle, or the end of it. How eodU I 
aspect you of such false taste ! I reaUy imagiiMd 
these children were essential to'the basiness; butlbef 
pudon for giving you these elements of criticism. 1 
««sure you I interrupt you, and talk on so fast, ftom 
P""* »^-nature, to give you time to recollect yourself; 
for I know you've the worst of memories, especially 
for what Clarence Hervey says. But come, my dear, 
dash into the middle of things at once, in the tme epio 
style." 

^ Then to dash into the midst of things at once,** 
•aid Miss Fortman, speaking very quick 5 «* Mr. Her- 
vey observed that Miss Delacour was growing very 
fond of me.** ' ^ 

y^Miss Delacour, did you say T cried her ladyship: 

At this instant Champfort opened the door, looked in, 
ma seeing Lady Delacour, immediately retired. 

*' Champfort, whom do you want--or what do you 
want 1" said her ladyship. 

** Miladi, c*est que— I did come from milord, to see if 
"maoi and mademoiselle were visible. I did tink 
miladi was not at home." 

j^^ You see I am at home, though," said her ladyship. 
Has Lord Delacour any business with me V 
" No, miladi : not with miladi," said Champfort ; " it 
WW with mademoiselle." 

'* With me, monsieur Champfort ? then you will be so 
good as to tell Lord Delacour I am here." 

** And that / am not here, Champfort ; for I must be 
gone to dress." 

She rose hastily to leave the room, but Miss Portman 
caught her hand : " You won't go, I hope. Lady Dela- 
J^^*' said she, *' till I have finished my long story 1" 
"«y Delacour sat down again, ashamed of her own 
•in^rrassment. 

Whether this be art, innocence, or assurance, thought 
•he, I cannot tell ; but we shall see. 

Lord Delacour now came in, with a half-unfolded 
newspaper, and a packet of letters in his hand. He 
€anie to apologize to Miss Portman for having, by mii§- 
**ke, broken the seal of a letter to her, which had been 
J«nt under cover to him. He had simply asked Champ- 
Jl^rt whether the ladies were at home, that he might not 
»*▼€ the trouble of going up stairs if they were out. 
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MirtmBm CIninpfort posseMed, in an emiBenl d«gi^ 
the misehieTOOS art of appearing mysterious about m 
simplest things in the world. , ^ .^ i 

"Though I was so thoughtless as to break the sm 
before I looked at the direction of the letter,*' said IM 
Delacour, " I assiure you I went no farther than the firn 
three words ; for I knew * my dear niece' could not po»- 
wWy mean me."* He gave Miss Portman the letter, 
and left the room. This explanation was perfectly sat- 
isfactory to Belinda ; but Lady Delacour, prejudiced by 
the hesitation of Champfort, could not help suspectmi; 
that t^ letter was merely the ostensible cause of 00 
lordship's visit. 

«* From my aunt Stanhope," said Miss Portman, »» 
she opened her letter. She folded it up again after 
glancing over the first page, and put it into her pocKei, 
colouring deeply. , 

All Lady Delacour's suspicions about Mrs. St^op® » 
epistolary counsels and secrets instantly recurred, witfl 
almost the force of conviction, to her mind. 

" Miss Portman," said she, « I hope your po«^n«^ 
to me does not prevent you from reading your letter. 
Some ceremonious people think it vastly rude ^^ 
ft letter in company; but I am not one of them: I caa 
write while you read, for I have fifty notes and more w 
pnswer. So pray read your letter at your ease. 

Belinda had but just unfolded her letter again, wflca 
Lord Delacour returned, followed by Champfon, wbu 
brought with him a splendid hammer-cloth. . 

« Here, my dear Lady Delacour," said his lortswp, 
" is a little surprise for you : here is a new b«""J5[: 
cloth of my bespeaking and taste, which I hope tna 
you will approve.'* -^ , 

** Very handsome, up<m my word 1" said I**"^-" iT 
cour, coldly, and she fixed her eyes upon the fJ^ppi 
which was black and orange : " Miss Portman's taste, 

see!" . -_ii» 

" Did you not say black and orange fringe, my n»*^ • 
" No. I said blue and white, my lord." , -^ 
His lordship declared he did not know how t^e dm^ 
-take had happened; it was merely a mistake: hatn 
ladyship was convinced that it was done on P^'P*^ 
And she said to herself, " Miss Portman wUl ^^!^L 
liveries next ! I have not even the shadow of po^w 
left in my own house ! I am not treated with oveo 




deeent sliowof respoctt Bat this sliaHgo imtill Hunre 
fidl conviction of her Tiews." 

DiBsemblii^ her displeasure^ she praised the hammer- 
doth, and especially the fmige. Lord Delacour retired 
satisfied ; and Miss Portman sat down to read the fol- 
lowing letter from, her aoni Stanhope. 



CHAPTER XV. 

JBALOUSr. 

** CretceBt, ftatb, Jalf— 

** I received safely the bank-notes for my two hun- 
ched gaineas, enclosed in your last. But you shook! 
never trust unnecessarily in this manner to the post- 
always, when you are oUiged to send bank-notes by 
poet, cut them in two, and send half by one. post ana 
balf by another. This is what is done by aU prudeni 
people. Prudence, whether in trifles or in matp* 
^rs of consequence, can be learned only by expe* 
nence (which is often too dearly bought), or by listen- 
mg, which costs nothing, to the susgestions of those 
'•no have a thorough knowledge of the world. 

** A report has just reached me concerning you and s 

cmain lardy which gives me the most heart-felt concern^ 

I always knew, and told you, that you were a great 

/«oottrito with the person in question. I depended on 

Tour prudence, delicacy, and principles to understand 

«»» hint properly, and I trusted that you would conduct 

TWnrself accordingly. It is too plain (from the report 

alluded to) that there has been some misconduct or mis- 

l^^a^ment somewhere. -The misconduct I cannot, 

toe mismanagement I must, attribute to yon» my dear ; 

for let a man's admiration for any woman be ever so 

I'oat, unless she suffer herself to be dazzled by vanity, 

^uidess sAie be naturally of an inconsiderate temp^, 

^ can surely prevent his partiality from becoming so 

f^^iog as to excite envy : envy is always to lie dr^ed 

^handsome young women, as being, sooner or later* 

^■^uUibtyfaQawedbyscandaL Of this, I fear, you have 



not bMB tuflleieiitljr swue, and yon see the 

auences— consequences which, to a female of genuine 
delicaey or of real good sense, must be extrmneiy 
alarmittg. Men of contracted minds and cold tempera, 
who are absolutely incapable of feeling generous pas- 
sion for our sex, are often unaccountably ambitious to 
gain the reputation of being well with any woman whose 
beauty, accomplishments, or connexions may have 
brought her into fashion. MHiateyer affection may be 
pretended, this is frequently the vUimate and sole object 
of these selfish creatures. Whether or not the person 
I have in my eye deserves to be included in this class 
I will not presume positively to determine ; but you, 
who have personal opportunities of observation, may 
decide this point (if you have any curiosity on the sub- 
ject) by observing whether he most affects to pay his 
devoirs to you in public or in private. If the latter be 
the ease, it is the most dangerous ; because a man even 
«f the most contracted mderstanding has alwaya sen^e 
or Instinct enon^ to feel that the sl^^htest taint in the 
reputation of the woman who is, or who is to be, hjs 
wife, would affect his own private peace, or his honour 
In the eyes of the worid. A husband who has in a first 
marriage been, as it is said, in constant fear both of 
matrimonial subjugation and disgcace, would, in his 
choice of a second lady, be peculiarly nice, and proba* 
bly Uurdy. Any degree of favour that might have been 
shown him, any report that may have been raised, and, 
^l>ove all, any restraint he might feel himself under 
from impUed engagement, or from the discovery or rep- 
Irtation of superior understanding and talents in the ob> 
)ect beloved, would operate infalhbly against her, to the 
confusion of all her plans, and the. ruin at once of her 
rmitation, her peace of mind, and her hopes of an es* 
tablishment. Nay, supposing the best that could pos- 
sibly happen-**that, after playing with the utmost dex- 
terity this desperate game, the pool were absolutely your 
own ; yet, if there were any suspicions of unfaur play 
buassed s^nt among the bystanders, you would not in 
the main be a gainer ; for, my dear, without character, 
what i« even wealth, or all that wealth can bestow 1 I 
<do not mean to trouble yoo with stale wise sayinga, 
"Which young people bate ; nor musty morality, which 
is seldom fit for use in the world, or which smells too 
aiuch of books to be brought into i^OKidciNQpinj. This 
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k not my way of ghring adviee ; but I oclj beg yoa to 
observe wtet actuially passes before your eyes in the 
CHdie in which we live. Ladies of the best fsmtties, 
with rank and fortune^ and beauty and fashion, and evexy 
thing in their favour, cannot (as yet in this country) 
dispense with the strictest observance of the rules of 
virtue and decorum. Some have fancied themsMves 
raised so high above the vulgar as to be in no danger 
from the thunder and li^tning of pobhc opinion ; but 
these ladies in the cloi& have found themselves mis* 
taken — ^they have been blasted, and have fallen nobody 

knows where ! What is become of Lady j and the 

Countess of » and others i could mention, who were 

ss high as envy could look ! I remember seeing the 

€ount€S8 of , who was then the most beautiful 

ereature my eyes ever beheld, and the most admired 
that ever was heard of, come into the Opera-house, and 
sit the whole night in her box without any woman'9 
speaking or coortesyiag to her, or taking any m<Mre notice 
of her uian you woukl of a post, or a beggar-woman. 
£ven a coronet cannot protect a woman, you see, from 
^sgrace : if she falls, sne, and it, and all together are 
tnunpled under foot. But why should I address all this 
to my dear niece t WhiUier have the terror and con* 
iosion I was thrown into by this strange report about 

you and Lord led me ! And yet one cannot be too 

tantious — * Ce n'est que le premier mot qui coute'*^ 
Scandal never stops alter the first word, unless she be 
instantly gagged by a dexterous hand. Nothing shall 
be wanting on my part, but you alone are the person 
who can do any thing effectual. Do not imagine that 

I would have you quit Lady ; that is the first idea, 

I know, that will come into your silly little head, but 
put it out directly. If you were upon this attack to 
qvit the field of battle, you yield the victory to your 

enemies. To leave Laay 's house wouki be folly 

uid madness. As long as she is your friend, or appearw 
>tich, all is safe ; but any coolness on her part would, in 
^e present circumstances, be death to your reputation. 
Aod even if you were to leave her on the best terms 
PossflAe, the malicious world would say that you left her 
<Mi the worst, and would assign as a reason the report 
sUaded to. People who have not yet believed it would 
^ben conchide that it must be true ; and thus by your 
cowardice you would furnish an incontrovertible argn- 
VoL XL— I A7 



OMiit agdnst your umoceDce. I therdfofe desire fM 
yon wiu not, npon any account, think of cominff home 
to me at preeent ; indeed, 1 hope your own good senw 
would prevent you from wishing it, after the reasons 
that I have given. Far from quitting Lady — *- frpni 
false delioacy, it is your business, from consideration 
for her peace, as well as your own, to redouble your 
attentions to her in inriTate, and, above all things, to 
appear aa much as possible with her in puUic. I am glid 
to near her health is so far re-established that she etn 
appear again in public ; her spirits, as you mav hifrtf 
wul be the better for a little amusement. Luckily, yoa 
have it completely in your power to convince her sad 
idl the world of the correctness of your mind. 1 be- 
lieve I certainly shouM have fainted, my dear, when I 
Ibrst heard this shocking report, if I had not just after- 
ward received a letter from Sir Philip Baddely, wbieti 
revived me. His proposal at tlus crisis for yon, my 
dear, is a charming thmg. Yon have nothing to do tat 
to encourage his addresses immediately, — the f P^ 
dies away of itself, and all is just as your best tiem 
wish. - Such aa establishment for you, my dear, is u^ 
deed beyond their most sanguine expectations. Sff 
Philip hints in his letter that my inlhience might be 
wantuig with you in his favour; but this sureJycsD' 
not be. As I have told him, he has merel}r mistaken he 
coming female reserve for a want of sensibility ^^^ 
part, which would be equally unnatural and absurd, u^ 
you know, my dear, that Sir Philip Baddely has aa ^ 
tate of fifteen thousand a year in Wiltohire ! and hn 
uncle Barton's estate in Norfolk witt, in due time, p>f 
his debts. Then, as to family-— look m the lirt of btf- 
onets in your pocket-book ; and surely, my love, an oU 
baronetage in actual possession is worth somethuig 
more than the reversion of a new coronet,^--evppo^ 
ing that sudi a thing could properly be thought O'l 
which Heaven forbid ! So I see no possible objectiott 
to Sir Philip, my dear Belinda ; and I am sure you hare 
too much candour and good sense to make amr childi^ 
or romantic difficulties. Sir Philip is not, I know, t 
man of what yon call genius. So much the better, m 
dear— those men of genius are dangerous hasban^^ 
they have ao many oddities and eccentricities, there » 
no nuoinging tbem, though they are mighty pleaMB^ 
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men in company to enliven conTenation ; for example, 
TOUT favourite Clarence Hervey. As it is well known 
he is not a marrying man, you never can have thought 
of him. Yqu are not a girl to expose yourself to the 
lidicule, &c. of all your female acquaintance by romance 
aad nonsense. I cannot conceive that a niece of mine 
could degrade herself by a mean prepossession for a 
man who has never made any declaration of his attache 
meat to her, and who, I am sure, feels no such attach- 
ment That you may not deceive yourself, it is fit I 
should tell you, what otherwise it might not be, so 
proper to mention to a young lady, that he keeps and has 
kept a mistress for some years; and those who are 
most intimately in his confidence have assured me that, 
if ever he marries anybody, he will marry this girl ; which 
is not impossible, considering that she is, they say, the 
most beautiful young creature that ever was seen, and 
he a man of genius. If you have any sense or spirit, I 
have said enougph. So adieu !<— Let me hear, by return 
of the post, that every thing is goingon as it should do. I 
am impatient Xf> write to your sister ToUemache this 
good news. I always foretold that my Belinda would 
many better than her sister, or any of her cousins, 
smd take place of them all. Are not you obliged to me- 
for sendinff you this winter to town to Lady ——-1 It 
was an admirable hit. Pray tell Lady Delacour, with 
my best compliments, that our aloe friend (her ladyship 
wiU understand me) cheated a gen^eman of my ac- 
Qaaintance the other day, at casuno, out of seventy 
guineas. He hates the sight of her odious red wig as 
much now as we always did. I knew, and told Lady 

1^ 1 as she will do me the justice to remember, that 

^. cheated at (day. What a contemptible char- 
acter !— Pray, my dear, do not forget to tell Lady Dela- 
cour that I have a charming anecdote for her, about 
^"^ilkeT friend of ours, who has lately gone over to the 
^nemy. Has her ladyship seen a manuscript that is 
handed about as a great secret, and said to be by — ^ a 
parallel between our friend and the Chev^ier d*Eon 1 It 
}» done with infinite wit and humour, in the manner of 
Plotarch. I would send a copy, but am afraid my Irank 
would be too heavy if I began upon another sheet. So 
<mce more adieu, my dear niece ! Write to me withovt 

13 
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USlt wbA mentioii Sir Philip. I have written to him id 
five my approtuitioii, &e. 

•• yours sincerely, 

'* SCLIKA StAHHOPE." 

^ Mrs. Stanhope seems to hare written you a Tohmie 
instead of a letter, Miss Portman,** cried Lady Delacour, 
as Belinda turned orer the sheets of her aunVs loi^ 
e|M8tle. She did not attempt to read it regularly through : 
some passages here and there were sufficient to astonish 
and snock her extremely. *' No bad news, I hope V 
said Lady Delacour, again looking up from her writing 
at Belinda, who sat motionless, leaning her head upon 
her hand, as if deep in thought, Mrs. Stanhope's unfolded 
letter hanging from her hand. In the midst of the va- 
riety of embarrassing, painful, and alarming feelings 
excited by this letter, she had sufficient strength of mind 
to adhere to her resolution of speaking the exact troth to 
Lady Delacour. When she was roused by her ladyship^s 
ijpiestion, "^ No bad news, I hope. Miss Portman 1** she 
instantly »iswered, with all the firmness she could com- 
mand, '^ Yes. My aunt has been alarmed by a strange 
report which I heard myself for the first time this 
morning ^rom Mr. Hervey. I am sure I am much 
obliged to him for having the courage to speak the truth 
to me.*' 

Here she repeated what Mr. Hervey had said to her. 

Lady Delacour never raised her eyes while Belinda 
spoke, but went on scratching out some words in what 
sne was writing. Through the mask of paint which 
she wore no change of colour could be visible ; and as 
Belinda did not see the expression of her ladyship's eyes, 
she could not in the least judge of what was passing in 
her mind. 

*^ Mr. Hervey has acted like a man of honour and 
sense,** said Lady Delacour ; ^<but it is a pity, for your 
sake, he did not speak sooner — before this report be- 
came so public — ^before it reached Bath, and your aunt. 
Though it could not surprise her much, she has sttcli a 
perfect knowledge of the world, and—" 

Lady Delacour uttered these broken sentences in a 
voice of suppressed anger ; cleared her throat several 
times, and at last, unable to speak, stopped short, and 
then began with much precipitation to put wafers into 
several notes that she had been writing. So it hat 
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reached Bath, thought she— the report is paWic ! I never 
till now heard a hint of any such thing except from Sir 
Philip Baddely ; but it has doubtless been the common 
talk of the town, and I am laughed at as a dupe and an 
idiot, as 1 am. And now, when the thing can be con- 
csealed no longer, she comes to me with that face of 
aioiplicity, and knowing my generous temper, throws 
benelf on my mercy, and trusts that her speaking to 
me with this audacious plainness will convince me of 
her innocence. " You have acted in the most prudent 
maumer possible, Miss Portman," said her ladyship, as 
Bhe went on sealing her notes, " by speaking at once 
to me of this strange, scandalous, absurd report. Do 
3roii act from your aunt Stanhope's advice, or entirely 
from your own judgment and knowledge of my char- 



•* From my own judgment and knowledge of your 
character, in which I hope— I am not— I cannot be mis- 
taken,'* said Belinda, looking at her with a mixture of 
doubt and astonishment. 

" No— you calculated admiraWy— 'twas the best, the 
only thing you could do. Only," said her ladyship, 
ladling back in her chair with an hysteric lauffh, '* only 
the blunder of Champfort, and the entrance of my Lord 
Delacoar, and the hammer-cloth with the orange and 
Uack fringe — ^forgive me, my dear ; for the soul of me 
I can't help laughing— it was rather unlucky ; so awk- 
ward, such a contretemps ! But you," added she, wiping 
lier eyes, as if recovering from laughter, "you have 
such admirable presence of mind, nothing disconcerts 
you ! You are equal to all situations, and stand in no 
need of such long letters of advice from your aunt Stan- 
hope,'* pointing to the two folio sheets which lay at Be- 
linda's feet. 

The rapid, unconnected manner in which Lady Dela- 
cour spoke, the hurry of her motions, the quick, sus- 
picious, angry glances of her eye, her laugh, her unin- 
telligible words, all conspired at this moment to give 
Belinda Uie idea that her intellects wer^ sudj}enly dis- 
ordered. She was so firmly persuaded of her lady- 
ship's utter indifference to Lord Delacour, that she never 
conceived the possibility of her beinff actuated by the 
passion of jealousy — by the. jealousy of power — a species 
«f jealousy which she had never felt, and could not com- 
prebend. But she had sonetimes seen Lady Delacoar 
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in 'Starts of passion that seemed to border on insanltji 
uid the idea of her losing all command of her reason 
now struck Belinda with irresistible force. She felt the 
necessity for preserving her own composure ; and with 
all the calmness that she could assume, she took up her 
aunt Stanhope^s letter, and looked for the passage in 
which Mrs. Luttridge and Harriot Freke were mentioned. 
If I can turn the course of Lady Delacour's mind, thought 
she, or catch her attention, perhaps she will recoter 
herself. " Here is a message to you, my dear Lady 
Delacour," cried she, " from my aunt Stanhope, about— 
about Mrs. Luttridse.^ 
yia^ Portman's hand trembled as she turned over tM 

Kgetvfcf the letter. " I am all attention,'' said Lady 
►lk*wur, with a composed voice ; " only take care, dont 
make a mistake : I'm in no hurry ; don't read any thing 
Mrs. Stanhope might not wish. It is dangerous to garble 
letters, almost as dangerous as to snatch them out of 
a friend's hand, as I once did, you know— but you need 
not now be under the least alarm." 

Conscious that this letter was not fit for her ladyship 
to see, Belinda neither offered to show it to her nor at- 
tempted any apology for her reserve and embarrassment, 
but hastijy began to read the message relative to Mrs. 
Luttridge ; her voice gaining confidence as she went oOt 
as she observed that she had fixed Lady Delacour*s at- 
tention, who now sat listening to her, calm and motion- 
less. But when Miss Portman came to the words, **Iw 

not forget to tell Lady D , that I have a charminf 

anecdote for her about another/rwnrf of hers, who latclr 
went over to the enemy," her ladyship exclairted witli 
great vehemence, •* Friend .'-^Harriot Freke ! — ^Yes, 1*« 
all other friend*— Harriot Freke !— What was she com- 
pared to — 1 'Tis too much for me — too much!" and she 
put her hand to her head. 

" Compose yourself, my dear /rienif," said Belinda, m 
a calm gentle tone ; and she went towards her with an 
intention of soothing her by caresses : but, at her ap^ 
proach, Lady Delacour pushed the table on which she 
nad been writing from her with violence ; started up» 
flung back the veil which fell over her face as she roa^ 
and darted upon BeUnda a look, which fixed her to the 
spot where she stood. It said, ** Come not a step nearer, 
at your peril !" Belinda's blood ran cold— she had no. 
lengeat any doubt that this was insanity. She shut tb^" 



penknife which lay upon the table, and put it in^Lher 
fockct. jj, 

^ Cowardly creature !*' cned Lady Delacoar, and her 
tountenance chai^^ed to the expression of ineffable con* 
tempt ; '* what is it vou fear V^ 

'*That you should injure yourself. Sit down— for 
heaven's sake listen to me, to your friend, to Belinda I'" 

** My friend ! mv Belinda!^' cried Laily Delacoqr, and 
ahe turned from her* and walked away_ some steps in 
ailence ; then suddenly clasping her hands, she raised 
her eyes to heaven with a fervent but wild expressioa 
of devotion, and exclaimed, " Great God of heaven, jav 

Sinishment is just ! the death of Lawless is avaii|;ed. 
av the present agony of my soul exinate my foll^ ; Of 
guilt — deliberate guilts— of hypocrisy — ^treachery — Thave 
not— O, never may I have— to repent !** 

She paused — ^her eyes involuntarily returned upon 
Belinda. '* O Belinda ! You, whom I have so loved-^ 
so trusted V^ 

The tears rolled fast down her painted cheeks ; she 
wiped them hastily away, and so roughly that her face 
became a strange and ghastly spectacle. Unconscious 
of her disordered appearance, she rushed past Belinda, 
who vainly attempted to stop her, threw up^the sash, 
and stretching herself far out of the window, gasped for 
breath. Miss Portman drew her back, and closed the . 
window, saying, *^ The rouge is all off your face, my 
dear Lady i)elacour ; you are not fit to be seen. Sit 
down upon this sofa, and 1 will rinff for Marriott, and get 

Bome fresh rouge. Look at your lace in this glass — ^you 

I " 1 see," interrupted Lady Delacour, looking full at 
Belinda, *' that she who I thought had the noblest of 
souls has the meanest ! I see that she is incapable of 
feeling. Rouge I — not fit to be seen ! — ^At such a time as 

I ^biSf to iaXk to me in this manner ! O, niece of Mrs, 
Stanhope ! — dupe !— dupe that I am !" She flung her* 
^If upon the sofa, and struck her forehead with her hand 
Holently several times. Belinda, catching her arm, and 
hokiing it with all her force, cried in a tone of authority, 
** Command yourself. Lady Delacour, I conjure you, or 
you will go out of your senses ; and if you do, your 
secret will be discovered by the whole world.*^ 

** Hold me not— you have no right,'' cried Lady Dehu 
<^our struggling to free her hand. " All powerful as you 
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ara in this house, you have no longer any power oyer 
me ! I am not going out of my senses ! You cannot 
ffet me into Bedlam, all powerful, all artful as you are. 
You have done enough to drive me mad-^but 1 am not 
mad. No wonder you cannot believe me— no wonder 
you are astonished at the strong expression of feelings 
that are foreign to your nature— no wonder that you 
mistake the writhings of the heart, the ag^ony of a gen- 
erous soul, for madness ! Look not so terrified ; I wfll 
do you no injury. Do not you hear that I can lower 
my voice 1 — do not you see that I can be calm ? Could 
Mrs. Stanhope herself-*could y&u, Miss Portman, speak 
lA a softer, milder, more polite, more proper tone than 
I do no w ! Are you pleased, are vou satisfied V* 

** I am better satisfied— a Uttle better satisfied," said 
Belinda. 

^ That's well ; but still you tremble. There's not the 
least occasion for apprehension ; you see I can command 
myself, and smile upon you." 

*' 0, do not smile in that horrid mannerl'* 

" Why not ? — Horrid ! — Don't you love deceit V* 

^ I detest it from my soul." 

'* Indeed !" said Lady Delacour, still speaking in the 
same low, soft, unnatural voice : '* then why do you 
practise it, my love 1" 

** I never practised it for a moment ; I am incapaUe 
of deceit. When you are reallv calm, when you can 
really command yourself, you will do me justice, Lady 
Delacour; but now it is my business, if I can, to bear 
with you." 

'* You are goodness itself, and gentleness, and prudence 
personified. You know perfectly how to manag^e a 
friend, lyhom you fear you have driven just to the verge 
of madness. But tell me, good, gentle, prudent Miss 
Portman, why need you dread so much that I should go 
mad ! You know, if I went mad, nobody would miinl, 
nobody would believe whatever I say — I should be no 
evidence against you, and I should be out of your way 
sufficiently, shouldn't I ? And you would have all the 
power in your own hands, would not you? And would 
not this be almost as well as if I were dead and Juried? 
No ; your calculations are better than mine. The poor 
mad wife would still be in your way, would yet stand 
between you and the fond object of your secret soul*-a 
coronet !" 
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Am she pronounced the word eor^ttet, shr pointed^ to m 
coronet set in diamonds on her watchcase, which lay on 
the table. Then suddenly seizing the watch, she dashed 
it upon the marble hearth with all her force — ^^Vile 
baabie !^^ cried she, '^ must I lose my only friend for such 
a thing as you? O Belinda! do not you see that a 
coronet cannot confer happiness V^ 

" I have seen it long : I pity you from the bottom of ^ 
toy sool,*^ said Belinda, bursting into teais. 

^ Pity me not. I cannot endure your pity, treacherous 
woman !^ cried Lady Delacour, and she stamped with a 
look of rage ; ^ most perfidious of women !" 

*^ Yes, call me perfidious, treacherous ; stamp at me ; 
say, do what you will ; I can and will bear it all — all 
patiently ; for I am innocent, and you are mistaken and 
imhappy,'^ said Belinda. '' You will love me when you 
return to your senses ; then how can t be angry with 
you?" 

'* Fondle me not," said Lady Delacour, starting tmek 
lioni Belinda's caresses; '*d6 not degrade yourself to 
no purpose; I never more can be your dupe. Your 
protestations of innocence are wasted on me ; I am not 
so blind as you imagine, — dupe as you think me, I have 
seen much in silence. The whole world, you find, sU8« 
pects you now. To save your reputation, you want my 
Mendship — ^3rou want — ** 

** I want nothing from you, Lady Del^our," said Be* 
litida. *' You have suspected me hng in silence ! then I 
have mistaken your character ; I can love you no longer. 
Farewell for ever ! Find another — a better friend.** 

She walked away from Lady Delacour with proud 
indignation ; but, before she reached the door, she 
recoHected her promise to remain with this unfortunate 

Is a dying woman, in the paroxysm of insane passion, 
a fit object of indignation ? thought Belinda, and she 
stopped short. ** No, Lady Delacour,'* cried she, '' I wiU 
not yield to my humour— I wiU not listen to my pride. 
A few words said in the heat of passion shall not make 
me forget myself or you. You have given me your con- 
fidence ; I am grateful for it I cannot, will not desert 
you : my promise is sacred.'' 

** Your promise !" said Lady Delacour,contemptuoud]r. 
^ I absolve you from your promise. Unless you find it 
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eoKomiitnt to ymmelf to remember it, pray let it be for* 
gotten ; and if I must die— ** 

At this instant the door opened suddenly, and little 
Helena came in singling — 

*<* Merrily, merrily elian we live now, 
Under the bloeemn that hunge oo the bough.' 

What comes next, Miss Portman!'* 

Lady Delacour dragged her veil across her face, and 
rushea out of the room. 

^* What ia the matter ? Is mamma ill t*' 

** Yes, my dear,*^ said Belinda. But at this ii»tant she 
heard the sound of Lord Delacour's voice upon the 
stairs ; she broke . from the little girl, and with the 
greatest precipitation retreated to her own room. 

She had not been alone above an hour before Marriott 
knocked at the door. 

*' Miss Portman, you don*t know how late it is. Lady 
Sinffleton and the Miss Singletons are come. But, mer- 
ciful Heaven !" exclaimed Marriott, as she entered the 
room, **what is ali this packing up? What is this 
tnuikr 

*' I am going to Oakly-park with Lady Anne Perciraly" 
said Belinda, calmly. 

^1 thought there was something wrong; my mind 
misgave me all the time I was dressing my lady ; she 
was in such a flutter, and never spoke to me. I'd lay 
m^ life this is, some way or other, >Mr. Champfort*8 
doings. But, good dear Miss Portman, can yoM leave 
mv poor lady when she wants you so much ; and, FU 
take upon me to say, ma'amvloves you so much at the 
bottom of her heart 1 Dear me, how your face is flashed ! 
Pray let me pack up these things, if it must be. But 1 
do hope, if it be possible, that you should stay. How- 
ever, rve no business to speak. I beg pardon for being 
so impertinent : I hope you won't take it ill ; it is only 
(rom regard to my poor lady I ventured to speak." 

« Your regard to your lady deserves the highest ap- 
probation, Marriott,'' said Belinda. **It is impossible 
thst I should stay with her any longer. When I am 
gone, good Marriott, and when her health and strength 
decline, your fidelity and your services will be absolutely 
necessary to your mistress ; and from what I have seeii 
of the goodness of your heart, I am convinced that the 
more she is in want of you, the more respectful will be 
your attention." 
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Marriott answered oaljr by her teaiB, and wait on 
pKkiiig up in a gn^at hurry. 

NoUung could equal Lady^ Delacour's astonishment 
when she learned from Mamott that Miss Portman was 
actually preparing to leave the house. AAer a mo- 
ment's reflection, however, she persuaded herself that 
this was only a new. artifice to work upon her affections ; 
that Belinda did net mean to leave her ; but that she 
would venture all lengths, in hopes of being at the last 
moment pressed to stay. Under this persuasion, Lady 
Belacour resolved to disappoint her expectations: she 
determined to meet her with that polite coldness which 
would best become her own dignity, and which, without 
infringing the laws of hospitality, would effectually point 
oat to the world that Lady Delacour was no dupe, and 
that Miss Portman was an unwelcome inmate in her 



The power of assuming gayety when her heart was a 
prey to the most poignant feelings she had completely 
acquired by long practice. With the promptitude of an 
actress, she could instantly appear upon the stage, and 
support a character totallv foreign to her own. The loud 
luiocks at the door, which announced the arrival of com- 
pany, were signals that operated punctually upon her 
associations ; and to this species of conventional neces- 
sity her most violent passions submitted with magical 
celerity. Fresh rouged, and beautifully dressed, she 
^^as performing her part to a brilliant audience in her 
drawinff-foom when Belinda entered. Belinda beheld 
oer with much astonishment, but more pit^. 

^* Miss Portman," said her ladyship, turmng carelessly 
towards her, " where do you buy your rouge 1 — ^Lady 
Singleton, would you rather at this moment be mistress 
of the philosopher's stone, or have a patent for rouge 
^ will come and go like Miss Portman's 1 — ^Apropos, 
have you read St. Leon V' Her ladyship was runninr 
OQ to a fresh train of ideas, when a footman announced . 
^ arrival of Lady Aaae Percival's carriage ; and Miss 
Portman rose to depart. 

'^^ You dine with Lady Anne, Miss Portman, I under* 
>tand ! My compliments to her ladyship, and my duty 
to Mrs. Margaret Delacour, and her macaw. Au revair. 
Though you talk of running away from me to Oakly* 
P^ 1 am sure you will do no such cruel thing. I am^ 
with all due humility, so confident of the irresistible 
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attrtctions of this hoose, that I defy Oakly-ptark-sBd aS 
its charms. So, Miss Portman, instead of adieu,'! siha^ 
only say au tevtnrP* 

^ Adieu, Lady Delaoour!^' said Belinda, with a look 
and tone which struck her ladyship to the heart. All 
her suspicions, all her pride, all her affected gayety 
vanished ; her presence of mind forsook her, uid iot 
some moments she stood motionless and powerless. 
Then recollecting herself, she flew after Miss Portman, 
ahruptlv stopped her at the head of the stairs, and ex- 
claimed, '* My dearest Belinda, are you gone f My best, 
my only friend ! Say you are not gone for ever ! Say 
you win return!" 

** Adieu !" repeated Belinda. It was all she could say ; 
she broke from Lady.Delacour, and hurried out of the 
house with the strongest feeling of compassion for this 
unhappy woman, but with an unaltered sense of the 
propriety and necessity of her own firmness. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

DOMESTIC HAPPOVCSS. 

TmRE was an air of benevolence and perfect sincerity 
in the politeness with which Lady Anne Percival re- 
xeived Belinda, that was peculiarly agreeable to her. 
agitated and harassed mind. 

^ You see, Lady Anne,*' said Belinda, ^' that I come 
to you at last, after having so often refused your kind 
invitations.'* 

^ So you surrender yourself at discretion, just when 
I was going to raise the siege in despair," saidi Lady 
Anne ; *< now I may make my own terms ; and the oidy 
terms I shall impose are, that you will stay at Oakly- 
park with us .as long as we can make it agreeable to 
you, and no longer. Whether those who cease to 
please, or those who cease to be pleased, are most to 
blame,* it may sometimes be difficult to determine ; w 
difficult, that when this becomes a question between 
two friends, they perhaps had better part than ventnri 
upon the discussion." 

* Mannootel. 



La^ Anne Peik^iiml could not tvoid midpeciiqg that; 
somethihg dnagr^eable had pamed between LadyDela* 
cour and QeliiSa ; but she was not trooMed. witk the 
disease of idle oaiiosity, and her ez«Bp1e pnrailed upoa 
Mrs. Margaret Deiacour, who dined with her, to refnu 
from aU qoestions and comments. 

The prejudice which this lady had oonceiyed afainai 
oar heroine, as being a niece of Mrs. Stanhqfie'a, haj 
lately been vanquished bv the favourable representationB 
of her conduct which she had heard from her nephew, 
dnd by the kindness that jSelinda iiad diown to little 
Helena. 

** Madam,'' said Mrs. Deiacour, addressiiig herself to 

Hiss Portman v^ith some formality, but much dignity, 

* permit me', as one of my Lord Delacour's nearest 

telations now living, to return you my thanks for havingf 

tB my nephew informs me, exerted your influence oref 

Lady Deiacour for the happiness of his family. My 

Bttle Helena, I am sure, feels her obligations towaonui 

you, and I rejoice that 1 have had an opportunity of 

cxpiresBing in person my sense of what our family 

owes to Miss Portman. As to the rest, her own heart 

will reward her. The praise of the woild is but an 

inferior consideration. However, it deserves to be 

mentioned, as an instance- of the world's candoaf» and 

for the singularity of the case, that everybody agrees 

iu speaking well even of so handsome a young laay as 

Miss Portman." 

'^She must have had extraoxdinary prudence,*' said 
^dy Anne ; " and the world does justly to reward it 
^th extraordinary esteem." 

Belinda, with equal pleasure aid surprise, observed 
^ all this was said sincerely, and that the report^ 
IH^ich she had feared was puraic, had never reached 
«». Deiacour or Lady Anne Percival. 

In £tet, it was known and believed only by those who 
M been prejudieed by the malice or folly of Sir Philip 
Baddely. Piqued by the manner in whieh his addr^sa^ 
^ been received by Belinda, he readily listened to the 
fomfortable words of his valet-d»«hambre, who assured 
Sfin that he had it from the beat possible authority 
)vd Ddacour's own gentleman^ Mr« Chaflipfort), that 
is toiiiship n^as deeply takenwith Miss Portttan^-*t|ia| 
^ ydtaig My managed ^mgr/thiag in thft Kquse-^th^t 
^«had been veiy prudent, to be aurs^ and had i^fitfA 
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Itofe |H ' <nwta bat ttiat there was^no doubt of ber 
beoHiiiiif Ladjr Delacour, if ever his londship should oe 
at liberty. Sir Philip was the person who meationed 
this to Clarence Hervey, and Sir Philip was the persoa 
who hinted it to Mrs. Stanhope, in the very letter which 
be wrote to implore her influence in favour of his own 
(MropoeaL This maMBuvring lady rearesented this re- 
port as being universally known and oelieved, in hopes 
of frightening her niece into an immediate match with 
the baronet. In the whole extent of Mrs. Stanhope's 
politic imagination, she had never fcnreseen the possi- 
bility of her niece's speaking the simple truth to Lady 
Delacour, and she had never guarded against this danger. 
She never thought of Belinda's mentioniog this report 
to her ladyriup, because she would never mive dealt so 
Qptnly had she been in the (dace of her niece, T)iu9 
her art and falsehood operated against her own views, 
and produced consequences diametrically opposite to 
her expectations. It was her exaggerations that made 
Lady Delacour believe, when Belinda repeated what 
she had said, that this report was universally known 
mod credited ; her own siupicions were by these means 
again awakened, and her jealousy and rage were raised 
to such a piteh, that, no longer mistress of herself, she 
hi80lt«d her fnend and guest* Miss Portman was then 
obliged to do the very thing that Mrs. Stanhope most 
dreaded— 'to leave Lady Delaoour's house and all its 
advantages. As to Sir Philip Baddely, Belinda never 
thought of him from the moment she read her aunt's 
letter, till after she had left her ladyship ; her mind was 
firmly decided upon this subject ; yet she could not help 
fearing ^at her aunt would not und^l^tand her reasons, 
or i4>prove her conducts She wrote to Mrs. Stanhope 
in the most kind and respectful manner; assnred her 
that there had been no foundation whatever for the 
report which had produced so much uneasiness; that 
Lord Delacour had always treated her with polltenopl 
wd good-nature, but that such thoughts or viewaas had 
been attributed to hinv she was convinced, had never 
•ntered his lordship's mind ; that bearing of the publicity 
of this report had, however, much affected Lady D. ** I 
have, therefore," said Belinda, ** thought it prudent to quit 
her ladyship, and to accept of an invitation fKMn. La^ 
Aniie Pemval to Oakly^paidt. I hope, my dear aunt, 
^iMt yoo will not be daaiileased by my leaving taiia 
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Without seeing l^ir Pbillp Baddelj agiiiL Oor iiie0lifl|| 
coold indeed answer no parpose, as it is entirely out w 
my power to return his partiality. Of his character! 
temper, and manners I know enough to be convinced 
that our union could tend only to make its both miser- 
able. After what 1 have seen, nothing can ever tempt 
me to marry from any of the comaiou views of interest 
or ambition." 

On tins subject Belinda, though she declared her owa 
sentiments with firm sincerity, touched as slightly as 
she could, because she anxiously wished to avoid all 
appearance of braoing the opinions of an aunt to 
whom she was under obligations. She was tempted to 
pass over in silence all that part of Mrs. Stanhope's 
letter which related to Clarence Hervey ; but upon re- 
jection, she determined to conquer her repugnance to 
speak of him, and to make perfect sincerity the steady 
rule of her conduct. She therefore acknowledged to 
her aunt, that of all the persons she had hitherto seeii, 
this gentleman was the most agreeable to her ; but at 
the saine time she assured her, that the refusal of Sir 
Philip Baddely was totally independent of adl thoughts 
of Mr. Hervey — that, before she had received her aunt's 
letter, circumstances had convinced her that Mr. Hervey 
was attached to another woman. She concluded by 
saying that she had neither romantic hopes nor wishes, 
and that her affections were at her own command. 

Belinda received the fottowing angry answer from 
Mrs. Stanhope: — 

*' Henceforward, Belinda, you may manage your own 
afTairs as you think proper; 1 shall nevermore interfere 
with my advice. Refuse whom you please — go where 
you pleased-get what friends, and what admirers, and 
what establishment you can — ^I have nothing more to 
do with it — ^I will never more undertake the maiuige- 
ment of young people. There's your sister Tollemache 
has made a pretty return for all my kindness ! she is 
going to be parted from her husband, and basely throws 
all the blame upon me. But 'tis the same with all of 
you. There's your cousin Joddrell relused me a hun- 
dred guineas last week, though the piano-forte and harp 
I bought for her before she was married Stood me in 
double that sunif and are now useless lumber on my 
fcands \ and she never could have had Joddrell withflHt 



flMB, M the knows at weU m I do. As for Mrs. Levi^ 
she nerer writes to me, and takes no manner of notice 
of me. But this is no matter, for her notice can be of 
lio coosequenee now to anybody. Levit has run out 
every thin^ he had in the worloi^AU his fine estates 
advertised m to-day's paper— -an execution in the house, 
Vm told. I expect that she will have the assurance xo 
come to me in her distress : but she shall find my doors 
shot, 1 promise her. Your cousin Valleton's match has, 
through her own foUy, turned out like all the rest* 
She, her husband, and all his rehitions are at daggers- 
drawing ; and Vsdleton will die soon, and won't leave 
her a farthing in his will, I foresee, and all the fine Yal- 
leton estate coes to G04 knows who ! 

^ If she hsd taken mv advice after marriage as before, 
it would have been all her own at this instant. 9ut the 
passions run away with the people, and they forget 
every thing— -common sense, gratitude, and all — as you 
do, Belinda. Clarence Hervey will never think of you, 
Snd I give yon up ! — ^Now manage for yourself as you 
please, and as you can! Ill have nothing more to do 
with the affairs of young ladies who will take no advice. 

*^ Selina Stanhope. 

^ P.8. If yon return directly, to Lady Delacour's and 
marry Sir Philip Baddely, I win forgive the pasf 

The regvet which Belinda felt at having grievously 
offended her aunt was somewhat alleviated by the re- 
flection that she had acted with integrity and prudence. 
Thrown off her jfuard by anger, Mrs. Stanhope had in- 
advertently fmmished her niece with the best possible 
reasons against following her advice with regard to Sir 
Philip Badd^y, by stating that her sister ai3 cousins, 
who had married with mercenary views, had made 
themselves miserable, and had shown their aunt neither 
gratitude nor respect. 

The tranquillity of Belinda's mind was gradually re- 
stored by the society that she enjoyed at Oakly-park. 
She found herself in the midst of a large and cheerful 
JTamily, with whose domestic happiness she could not 
fiNTbear to sympatliize. There was an affectionate con- 
fldence, an unconstrained gayety in this house, which 
forcibly struck her, from Its contrast with what she had 
seen at Lady Delacour's. She perceived that between 
Mr. Percival and Ladv Anns there was a union of in- 
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ttoests, occupations, taste, and affection. She was at 
ftrst astonished by the openness ¥rith which they talked 
of their aiRiirs in her presence; that thero were no 
family secrets, nor any of those petty mysteries which 
arise from a discordance of temper or struggle for power. 
In conversation, every person expressed without con- 
straint their wishes and opinions ; and wherever these 
differed, reason and the general good were the standards 
to which they appealed. The elder and younger part 
of the family were not separated from each other ; even 
the youngest child in the house seemed to form part of 
the society, to have some share and interest in the gen- 
eral occupations or amusements. The children were 
treated neither as slaves nor as plajrthings, but as rea- 
sonable creatures ; and the ease with wluch they were 
managed, and with which they managed themselves, 
surprised Belinda ; for she heard none of that continual 
lecturing which goes forward in some houses, to the 
great fatigue and misery of all the parties concerned, and 
of all the spectators. Without force or any factitious 
excitements, the taste for knowledge, and the habits of 
application, were induced by example, and confirmed 
by sympathy. Mr. Percival was a man of science and 
literature, and his daily pursuits and general conversa* 
tion were in the happiest manner instructive and inter- 
esting to his family. His knowledge of the world, and 
his natural gayety of disposition, rendered his conversa^ 
tion not only useful but in the highest degree amusing. 
From the merest trifles he could lead to some scientific 
fact, some happy literary allusion, or philosophical in* 
vestij^tion. 

Lady Anne Percival had, without any pedantry or 
ostentation, much accurate knowledge, and a taste for 
literature, which made her the chosen companion of 
her husband^s understanding, as well as of his heart. 
He was not obliged to reserve his conversation for 
fnends of his own sex, nor was he forced to sedudA 
himself in the pursuit of any branch of knowledge ; the 
^rtner of his warmest affections was also the partner 
of his most serious occupations ; and her sympathy and 
approbation, and the daily sense of her success in the 
education of their children, inspired him with a degree 
of happy social energy, unknown to the selfish soUtary 
votaries of avarice and ambition. 

In this large and happy family there was a variety a£ 



pannits. One of the boys ¥ra8 fond of chjrmistrsr, 
otiber of gardenings; one of the daoffhters had a tsdenft 
for pointing, another for music ; and all their acquinK 
ments and acoomplishnients contributed to increase 
their mutual happiness, for there was no envy or jeal- 
maj among them. 

Those who unfortunately have never enjoyed domes- 
tic happiness, such as we have just described, will per- 
Imps suppose the picture to be visionary and romantic | 
there are others— it is hoped many others — who will 
Ibel that it is drawn from truth and real life. Tastes 
that have been vitiated by the stimulus of dissipation 
Bwu^t, perhaps, think these simple pleasures insipid. 

Everybody must ultimately judge of what makes 
ttiem happy from the comparison of their own feelings 
lit different situations. Belinda was convinced by t&a 
eompsrison, that domestic life was that which could 
alone make her really and permanently happy. Bh^ 
missed none of the pleasures, none of the gay company 
to which she had been accustomed at Lady Delacour's, 
She was conscious at the end of each day that it. had 
been agreeably spent ; yet there were no extraordinary 
exertions made to entertain her ; every thing seemed in 
its natural course, and so did her mind. Where there 
was so much hap|»ness, no want of what is called 
pUantre was ever experienced. She had not been at 
Oakly*park a week before she forgot that it was within 
a few miles of Harrowgate, and she never once recol- 
lected her vicinity to this fashionable water-drinking 
place for a month afterwaid. 

** Impossible !** some young ladies will exclaim. We 
hope others will feel that it was perfectly natural. But 
to deal fairly with our readers, we must not omit to 
mention a certain Mr. Vincent, who came to Oakly- 
park during the first week of Belinda's visit, and who 
staid there during the whole succeeding month o( 
felicity. Mr. Vincent was a Creole ; he was about two» 
snd-twenty : his person and manners were striking an4 
engu^ng ; he was tall, and remarkably handsome ; he 
had large dark eyes, an aquiline nose, fine hair, and a 
SBJainly sun-burnt complexion ; his countenance was opei^ 
and friendly, and when he spoke upon any interesting 
subject, it ughted up, and became full of fire and anima* 
tion. He used much gesture in conversation; he had 
iMtthe common manneri Qf young mei^who are, of ytho 
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mm at being, thought {bshionabie, but he was perfectly 
at ease in company, and all tbat was uncommon about 
him appeared foreign. He had a frank ardent temperi 
incapable of art or dissimnlation, znd 80 unauspicioiis 
of all mankind, that he could scarcely believe fiilsehood 
existed in the world, ev^n after he had himself been it* 
dupe. «He was in extreme astonishment at the detec- 
tion of any species of baseness in a eentleman ; for hie 
considered honour and generosity as belonging indefeik 
nbly, if not exclusively, to the privileged orders. His 
notions of virtue were certainly aristocratic in the ex* 
treme, but his ambition was to entertain such only as 
would best support and dignify an aristocracy. His 
pride was magnanimous, not insolent ; and his social 
prejudices were such as, in some degree, to supply the 
place of the power and habit of reasoning, in which he 
was totally deficient. One principle of philosophy he 
practically possessed in perfection; he enjoyed the 
present, undisturbed by any unavailing regret for the 
past, or troublesome solicitude about the future. All the 
goods of life he tasted with epicurean zest ; all the evilt^ 
he braved with stoical indtfference. The mere pleasure 
of existence seemed to keep him in perpetual good- 
humour with himself and others ; and his never-failing 
flow of animal spirits exhilarated even the most phleg-> 
matic. To persons of cold and reserved temper he 
sometimes appeared rather too much of an egotist : for 
he talked with fluent enthusiasm of the excellent quali- 
ties and beauties of whatever he loved, whether it were 
his dog, his horse, or his country : but this was not the 
egotism of vanity ; it was the overflowing of an affec- 
tionate heart, confident of obtaining sympathy from his 
fellow-creatures, because conscious of feeling it for all 
that existed. 

He was as grateful as he was generous ; and, though 
hiffh-spirited and impatient of restraint, he would sub- 
nut with aflectionate gentleness to the voice of a friend, 
or listen with deference to the counsel of those in whose 
superior judgment he had confidence. Gratitude, re- 
spect, and affection all conspired to give Mr. Percival 
toe strongest power over his soul. Mr. Percival had 
been a guardian and a father to him. His own father, 
an opulent merchant^ on his death-bed re(^uested that 
his son, who was then about eighteen, might be im- 
mediately sent to England for the advantages of a 



European edncation. Mr. Peiciral* who had a re^^aid 
for the father, arising froiB circumstances which it is 
not here necessary to ex^aia, accepted the charge of 
young Vincent, and managed so well, that hia ward 
when he arrived at the aye of twenty-one did not fee] 
relieved from any restramt. On the contrary, hia at* 
tachment to his guardian increased from that period, 
when the laws gave him full command over his fortune 
and his actions. Mr. Vincent had been at Harrowgate 
for some time before Mr. Percival came into the coun- 
try ; but as soon as he heard of Mr. Percival's arrival, 
he left half-finished a game of billiards, of which, by- 
the-by, he was extremely fond, to pay his respects at 
Oakly-park. At the first s ght of Belinda, he did not 
aeem much struck with her appearance ; perhaps from 
his thinking that there was too little languor in her 
eyes, and too much colour in her cheeks ; he confessed 
that she was graceful, but her motipns were not quite 
alow enough to please him. 

It is somewhat singular that Lady Delacour^s faith- 
ful friend Harriot Freke should be the cause of Mr. 
Vincent^s first fixing his favourable attention on Miss 
Portman. 

He had a black servant of the name of Juba, who was 
extremely attached to him. He had known Juba from 
a boy, and had brought him over with him when he first 
came to England, because the poor fellow begged so 
earnestly to go with young massa. Juba had lived with 
him ever since, and accompanied him wherever he went. 
While he was at Harrowgate Mr. Vincent lodged iu the 
same house with Mrs. Freke. Some dispute arose 
between their servants about the right to a coach-house^ 
which each party claimed as exclusivelv their own. 
The master of the house was appealed to by Juba, who 
•turdilv maintained his massa's right : he established it, 
and rolled his massa^s curricle into the coach-house in. 
triumph. Mrs. Freke, who heard and saw the whole 
transaction from her window, said, or swore, that she 
would make Juba repent of what she called his inso- 
lence. The threat was Ipud enough to reach his ears, 
and he looked up in astonishment to hear such a voice 
from a woman ; but an instant afterward he began to 
ting ver]^ gayly as he Jumped into the curricle to turn 
the cushions, and then danced himself up and down by 
the springs, as if rejoicing in his victory. A second 
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and a timd time Mrs. Freke lef^eatod her threat, c«ii» 
firming it bv an oath, and then violently shut down the 
window and disappeared. Mr. Vincent, to whom Juba, 
witb mach simplicitv, expressed his aversion of the 
Hum^eman who lived in the house with them, laughed 
at th» odd manner in which the black imitated her voice 
and gesture, b«t thought no more of the matter. Some 
time allerwardi, however, Juba's spirits forsook him ; he 
was never heard to sing or to whistle ; he scarcely ever 
spoke even to his master, who was much surprised by 
tois sodden change from gayety and loquacity to melan- 
choly taciturnity. Nothing could draw from the poor 
fellow any explanation of the cause of this alteration in 
bis humour ; and though he seemed excessively grate- 
M for the concern which his master showed about his 
health, no kindness or amusement could restore him to 
his wonted cheerfulness. Mr. Vincent knew that he 
was passionately fond of music ; and having heard him 
once express a wish for a tambarine, he gave him one: 
but Juba never played upon it, and his spirits seemed 
^ery day to grow worse and worse. This melancholy 
lasted during the whole time that he remained at Har- 
fowgate, but from the first day of his arrival at Oakly- 
park he began to mend. After he had been there a 
week he was heard to sing, and whistle, and talk as he 
used to do, and his master congratulated him upon his. 
recovery. One evening his master asked him to go 
back to Harrowgate for his tambarine, as little Charles 
Percival wished to hear him play upon it. This simple 
lequest had a wonderful effect upon poor Juba; he 
Wvi to tremble from head to foot, his eyes became 
fixed, and he stood motionless; after some time he 
ioddenly clasped his hands, fell upon his knees, and 
exclaimed — 

" 0, massa, Juba die ! If Juba go back, Juba die !** 
W»d he wiped away the drops that stood upon his fore- 
head. " But me will go, if massa bid— me will die !" 

Mr. Vincent began to imagine thaf the poor fellow 
was out of his senses. He assured him, with the 
Sfeatest kindness, that he would almost as soon hazard 
wa own life as that of such a faithful, affectionate ser- 
vant; but be pressed him to explain what possible dan- 
R«i he dreaded from returning to Harrowgate. Juba 
' was silent, as if afraid to speak. " Don't fear to speak 
tome," said Mr. Vincent, "1 will defend you; if any- 



body have injured yon, or if you dread that fmyliody wSl 
injure you, trust to lue — I will protect yon." 

*' Ah, aiHseat you nd can. Me die if me go back !— 
Me no can say word more ;** and he put his finger upoii 
his lips and shook his head. Mr. Vincent knew that 
Juba was excessively superstitious : and convinced that 
if his mind were not already deranged it w<Hild certainly 
become so were any secret terror thus to prey upon his 
imagination, he assumed a very grave countenance, and 
assured him that he should be extremely displeased if 
tie persisted in this foolish and obstinate silence. Over- 
come by this, Juba burst into tears, and answered, 

*' Den me will tell h11." 

This conversation passed before Miss Portman and 
Charles Percival, who were walking in the park with 
Mr. Vincent at the time he met Juba and asked him (e 
go for the tanibarine. When he came to the words 
^ me will tell all," he made a sign that he wished to tell 
it to his master alone. Belinda and the little boy walked 
on, to leave him at liberty to speak ; and then, though 
with a sort of reluctant horror, he told that the figure 
of an old woman, all in flames, had appeared to him in 
his bedchamber at Harrowgate every night, and that he 
was sure she was one of the obeah-women of his own 
country, who had pursued him to Europe to revenge hit 
having once, when he was* a child, trampled upon aft 
egg-shell that contained some of her poisons. The 
extreme absurdity of this story made Mr. Vincent burtt 
out a-laughing, but his humanity the next instant made 
him serious ; for the poor victim of superstitious terrori 
after having revealed what, according to the belief of his 
country, it is death to mention, fell senseless on the 
ground. When he came to himself, he calmly said that 
be knew he must now die, for that the obeah- women 
never forgave those that talked of them or their secrete; 
and, with a deep groan, he added that he wished be 
might die before night, that he might not see her a^^n* 
It was in vain to attempt to reason him out of the idea 
that he had actually seen this apparition. His account 
of it was, that it first appeared to him in the coaciip 
house one night, when he went thither in the dark—that 
he never afterward went to the coach-house in the da? it 
—but that the same figure of an old woman, all in ^.^"**5 
appeared at the foot of his bed every night while «J 
fttaid at Harrowgate; and that he was then persuades 



K -1 ?J!^^u?®^^J^* ^V ««^*P« fro* J»r power tm aha 
had kiUed hira. That since he had left Harrowgate, how- 
direr, 8he had not tormented him, for he had never seen 
her, and he was m hopes that she had forgiven him : 

"^^*^" P®^ "^ ^^ »"■* of her vengeance for havinii 
spoken of her. ■ 

Mr. Vincent knew the astonishing power which the 
beuef in this species of sorcery* has over the minds of 
ttie Jamaica negroes ; they pine and actually die away 
fiom the moment they fancy themselves under the ma- 
hgnaiit influence of these witches. He almost irave 
poor Juba over for lost. The first person that he hap- 
pened to meet after his conversation was Belinda, to 
whoni he eagerly related it, because he had observed 
tliat she had listened with much attention and sympathy 
to the beginning of the poor fellow's story. 11iem<K 
ment that she heard of the flaming apparition, she recol- 
lected havinff i«en a head drawn in phosphorus which 
one of the children had exhibited for her amusement ; 
^ it occurred to her that perhaps some imprudent or 
ill-natured person might have terrified the ignorant 
negro by similar means. When she mentioned this to 
Mr. Vincent, he recollected the threat that had been 
thrown out by Mrs. Preke the day that Juba hftd taken 
possession of the disputed coach-house ; and from tho 
<^araeter of this lady Belinda judged that she would be 
likely to play such a trick, and to call it, as usual, fon 
<H* frolic. Miss Portman suggested that one of the 
children should show him the phosphorus, and should 
draw some ludicrous figure with it in his presence. 
Thta was done, and it had the effect that she expected. 
J^ba, familiarized by degrees with the object of his secret 
horror, and convinced that no obeah-woman was exer- 
cising over him her sorceries, recovered his health and 
spirits. His gratitude to Miss Portman, who was the 
immediate cause of his cure, was as simple and touch- 
ing as it was lively and sincere. This was the circum- 
stance which first turned Mr. Vincent's attention towards 
Belinda. Upon examining the room in which the 
negro used to sleep at Harrowgate, the strong smell 
of phosphorus" was perceived, and part of the paper 
was bnrnt en the very spot where he had always seen 
the fifure, so that he was now perfectly convinced that 



tlift trick had been pnrposely played to frighten hMt 
in retenge for his hanng kept possession of the coaeh- 
house. 

Mrs. Freke, when she found herself detected, glo» 
ried in the jest, and told the story as a good joke whm^ 
eyer she went— triumphing in the notion that it was 
ahe who had driren both master and man from Harrow- 
gate. 

The exploit was, however, by no means agpaeaMe ill 
its consequences to her friend Mrs. Luttridge, who wm 
now at Harrowgate. For reasons of her own ehe was 
very anxious to fix Mr. Yinoent in her sooiety, and sho 
was much proroked by Mrs. Freke's oooduct. The 
ladies came to high words upon the occasion, andaa inro* 
' parable breach would have ensued had not Mts« Freke, 
m the midst of her rage, recollected Mrs. Lut^idge^a 
electioneering interest: and snddenhr changing het 
tone, she declared that ** ahe was reaUy sorry to hare 
driven Mr. Vincent from Harrowgate; that her onif 
intention was to get rid of his Mack ; she would lay any 
wager that, with Mrs. Luttridge*8 assistance, they couM 
soon get the gentleman back again i" and she pfopoaed, 
aa a certain metiiod of fixing Mr. Vincent in -M ra. Lut- 
tridge's society, to invite BeUnda to Harrowgate. 
' '^ You may be sure,'' said Mrs. Freke, " that she BMWt 
by this time be cursedly tired of her visit to those sta* 
pid good people atOakly-park, and never woman wanted 
an excuse to do any thing she liked : so trust to her 
own ingenuity to make some decent apology to the Per-« 
civals lot running away from them. As to Vincent, 
you may be sure Belinda Pbrtman is his only indnce-' 
ment for staying with that precious family party ; and 
if we have her, we have him. Now we can be snre of 
her) for she has just quarrelled with our dear Lady De< 
lacour. I had the whole etory from my maid, who hai 
it from Champfort. Lady Delacour and she are at dag** 
gers-drawing, and it will be deliciofis to her to heaV her 
hidyship handsomely abused. We are the. dechured 
enemies of her enemy, so we must be her friends. No* 
thing unites folks sp quickly and so solidly as hatred ol 
some common foe." 

• This nrgument could not fail to con^mee Mrs. Lai* 
tridge, and tlie next day Mrs. Freke commenced hdf 
operations. She drove in her untcom to Oakly-park, to pay 
Miss Portman a visit. She had no aimnaintance either 
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!??*J*i P«?a>** •' I«*f Aime, aad dw lud ^hn^ 
troated Belinda, when she met her in town, nther cava- 
fieriy, 88 an fanmble eompwdon of IMy Delacom* 
Bnt It coet'Mn. Fteke nothing to change hor tonet 
the was one (d thoae ladies who ean ffsdftsniber or foi^ 
get people, be p^rfeetly familiar or straagsly nide, jiMl 
as it suits the eovenience, fashion, or hmnour of th# 
n^ute. 
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CHAPTER XVU, 

aiGBTS OP WOMAK. 



BsLnTOA was alone, and readings when Mrs. Freko 
iasbed into the room. 

*< How do, dear creature !" cried she, stepping up to 
her, and shaking hands with her boistenmstyr-^* How 
io 1 — Glad to see you, faith ^Been long hece.t-^Tcch 
mendomlly hot to-day r 

She flung hers^ upon the sofa beside Belinda, IS^mw 
h.er hat upon the table, and then continued speaiung. . . 

^ And how d'ye go on hare, poor ehildl— CM! Fm 
glad you're alone^-expected to find yon enoooipa3s»d bf 
a whole host of tiid righteous. Oiye me cred^ fof iny 
courage in eoMing to deliy«r you out of their iuuids^ 
Luttridge and I luid sndi compassiotL upon yon, wh^n 
we heard you were close pnsoner here! Itnv'ore to se^ 
^e distressed damsel free, in spite of all the disigvns in 
Christendom ; so let me cany yon off in tciumpb mwf 
unicorn, and leave these good pecmle to stare when they 
como home from their sober walk, and find yon gOM^ 
'lliere's notliin^ I fiho so much Aa to make good people 
j^re—I hope yoii^ of my ¥ray o? thiidiingT--yoii dci^ft 
look as if you were, though ; but I qever mind young 
ladies' looks— always give the lie to their tboiig^iti). 
^ow we tslk o'looKs^nevev saw you look so we&iti 
my life— "as handsome as an angel! And so jmii^h the 
better for me. Do yo« know, Vre a bet oi iwpniar 
gmnoas on your head^^Mm jwmc face, I meato; TfatweiB 
iyonn^ bnde at Harrowi^, Lady Hr> — ^, Ok^'re {rfl- 
nnd about her ; the men ^sw»ar sheathe handaomeit 
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«roinin la lEnl^BMt9xA'tswiB§xlkaawjan» 
as hmndaome. They^'ye dared me to make good n^ 
arord, and Vre pledged myaelf to produce my beauty «k 
the ii6Kt ball, and to pit her agakiat their belle for my 
■Mmey. Moat TOtea cany it. I'm willing to double my 
bet sines I're aeen yon again. Come, had not we best 
be off t Now dont refuse me, and make qpeeches-^you 
know that's all nonsense— Fll take all the blame upon 
myyelf." 

Belinda, who had not been suffered to utter a word 
while Mia. Freke ran on in this strange manner, looked 
in unfeigned astonishment ; but when she found herself 
seized and dragged towards the door, she drew back 
with a degree of gentle firmneas that astonished Mrs. 
Freke. With a smiling countenance, but a steady tone, 
she said, *' That she was soriy Mrs. Freke's knight- 
errantry should not be exerted in a better cause, for that 
she was neither a prisoner nor a distressed damseL'^ 
- " And will you make me lose my bet ?" cried Mrs* 
Freke. ** O, at all events, you must come to the ball ! — 
I'm down for it. But 1*11 not {Hress it now, because 
you're friffhtened out. of your poor little wits, X see, at 
the bare thoughts of doing any thing considered out of 
mle by these good people. Well, well ! it shall be man- 
aged KMT you-**leave that to me: I'm used to managing 
for cowards. Pray tdl me—you and Lady Delacour 
are off, I understand t-— Give ye joy I^—She and .1 WQce 
once great friends ; that is to say, I had over her ' that 
power which strong minds hare aver wieak ones,' but 
she waa too weak for me—otie of those people that 
have neither courage to be good nor to be bad.'' 

^ The courage to be bad," add Belinda* *' Ibelieve, 
tedeed, she does not possess." 

Mrs. Freke stared. " Whyf I heard you had.quar- 
relled with her !" 

''If 1 had," said Belinda, ''I hope thatl^hoidd atifl 
do Justice to her merits. It is said that pe<^le- are apt 
U> suffer more by their friends than their enemies, I 
hope that wiU never be the dase with Lady Delacour, as 
I confess that I have been 4>ne of her ftrienda*" 

'' 'Gad, 1 like your apiritr-you don't want courage. I 
see, to ifi^ht«ven for your enenues* You are just the 
kind of girl I admire. I aee you have been prejudiced 
against me by Lady Delaoomr ; but whatever atoriea ahe 
may have trumped up, the tmtk of the nal^ is thiSi 



thiie** to liTUig^vikli her, 8he'»«o jea])0fi»--4o ridici^ 
lously jealofis*-H)f that lord of hers, for whont att the 
time she has the inipiidenoe to preiead uoi tocaieiiioce 
than I do for the sole of my boot," said Mrs. Thnk/t^ 
striking' it with her whip ; ^ but she hasn't the cowage 
to give him tit for tat : now this is what 1 call weakness. 
Pray, how do she and Clarence Hervej goon together! 
—Axe they oat of the hornbook of platonics yet !*' 

" Mr. Henrey was not in town when I left it,'' said 
Belinda* 

*" Was not he !— Ho ! hO !-4ie's off then !--*Ay, «o I 
prophesied ; she's not the thing for him : he has seme 
strength of niind*-«OflM soul — ^abeve vnlgar prejudices; 
so must a womaa be to hold him. He was caught at first 
hy her grace and beauty, and that sort of stuff; hot i 
knew it could not last--knew she'd dilly-dally with 
Clary till he would turn upo» his heel and leave hmr 
there." 

** I fainey tha^t you ave entirely mistaken bath with re* 
spect to- Mr^ Hervey and Lady D^acour," Belinda very 
seriously began to say. But Mrs. Freke interrunied her, 
and ran on — ^ No ! no ! no ! I'm not mistaken ; Olarcsoe 
kas fooDid her out. She's a trery woman — that he could 
foigive her, and so could I ; but she's a mem womaiH»* 
tnd tlHKt he can't ftyrgive — no more can L^' 

There was a kind of drollery about Mrs. Freke, whieh» 
with seme people, made the odd thincs she said pass for 
vit. Humour she really {lossessed; and when she 
chose it, she eei^ be diverting to those who like b«f- 
foonery in women. She had set her heart upon win^ 
SBig Belinda over to her party. She began }fy flattery 
^ ner b^nty ; but as ske saw that this iiad no effect, 
she next tried what eould be done by insinuating that 
she had a high opinion of her understanding, by talking 
ttt her as an esprit fort. 

^ For my part," said she, *« I own I should like a strong 
^M^ better than a weak ajogel." 

'' You forget," said Belinda, «< that it is not MUtcm, 
h«t SataA, who Mvyi^ 

*■ fttkacplrtt, to \m mmk to lote niMrakto/ * 

^ You tead, I see !*-4 did not know you wens a read- 
ing giri Sowaslonoe; bntlneverraadnow. Books 
^y spoil the origmality of genius : rery well fcnr those 
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wfaocairttiiiBikfartiienMel va Imtwkw onelui 
•up oM*ft opimoM, tliere is no us* in teadiof ." 

«" But to mdbt them up," fepiied BciittdA, "^ may it not 
baaMfnlP 

** Of no nse upon earth to Binds of a certain daas 
Yoo, who can think for yotireelf, shOnld net er read." 

** Bttt I read that I may think for mysdfw*' 

" Only rahi your understanding, trust me. Booka avo 
ftdl of trash— nonsense, conversation is worth afi the 
books in the world." 

^ And is there ne¥er any qonsense in conreraittiDii t** 

** What have you here 1" continued Mrs. Fvrke, who 
did not choose to attend to this question ; ezclaiminff , as 
she reviewed each of the books On the table in uieir 
turns, in the summary language of presumptuous igno* 
ranee, ^ Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments — ^milfc and 
water ! Moore's Travels--4iasty pudding ! La Bmyere 
— nettle porridge ! This is whiat you were at wmr I 
came in, was it not!" said she, taking up a book in 
which ahe saw Belinda's mark : ^ Essay on the Ilicoi^ 
^sisteney of Human Wish^. Popr thmg! who bored 
yon wiUi this task 1" 

^ Mr. Percival recommended it to me, as one of this 
best esssTS in the Snghsh language." 

^ Tkd devill they seem to have put you in a course 
^f the bitterB<'-« course of the woods might do youf 
business better. Do you ever hunt 1-^Let me take yon 
out with me seme rawning^^you'd be quite an angel on 
horseback ; or let' kne drive- you out aome day in my 
nuicorn." 

Belinda declined this invitation, and Mrs. Freke stvods 
awav to the window to conceal l^r motrtificatien, threw 
up the sash, and called out to her groom, " Wa& those 
horses about, blockhead!" 

Mr. Percival and Mr. Vincent at this instant came into 
the room. 

'* Hail, fellow ! well met!" cried Mrs. Fr^^e, s^tdir 
lag out her hand to Mr. Vincent. 

It has been remarked, that an antipathy subsists be* 
tween creatures who, without being the same, have yet 
a strong external resemblance. Mr. Percival saw this 
instinct rising in Mr. Vincent, and smiled. 

'^HaU, fellow! well met! I say. Shake hands and 
be friends, man! Though I'm not in that habit of makunl 
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apri^gies, if it wlH be any sirttftictlon to yew, I bctr 
your pardon for frightening your poor devil of a black.'' 

Then turning towarcli w. Percival, ahe meaaured 
him with her eye, aa a person whom she longed to 
attack. She Uiought that if Belinda'a opinioQ of the 
understanding of these PercwA oouM Im k>w^ered, she 
should. rise in her esteem : ateeordingly« she determined, 
to draw Mr. Percival into an argument 

" I've been talking treason, I belietire^ to Mias Port- 
man," cried she ; '* lor Fve been opposing some £if your 
opinions^ Mr. Percival." 

" "^ If you opposed- them all, madam*" said Mr. Perei- 
vb1» " I should not think it treason." 

** Vastly polite ! — ^Bot I think all our politeness hypoc^ 
risy : what d'ye say to that ?" 
' ** Ypuknow that best, madan !" 

*' l^en I'll go a step further ; for I'm determined ypu 
sball eoBtnidict me : I think all virtus is hypocrisy." 

'* I need not contradict you, madam," said IM^. Perd 
val, " for the terms which you make use of eontradid 
tbmselvas." 

*' It is my system," pursued Mrsr Freke, ^ that aham» 
is always ihe cause of the vices of women." 

" It is sometimes the effect," said Mr. Percival: "and^: 
as cause iuid effect are tedpioeBlf perhaps you may, in 
some instances, be right." 

*'0! I hate qualifying arg^rs — ^plump assertion or 
plnmp denial for me? you shaVt get off so* I say 
shame is the cause of sdl women's vices." 

*' False shame I suppose you mean ?" said Mr. Per- 
eivaL 

** Mere play upon words ! AH shame is false shame 
—we should be a great deal better without it. What 
say you, Miss Fortaan ?— Silent, hey 1 Silence that 
speaks." 

^ Miss Portman's blushes," said Mr. Vinoent, " speak 
/erher." 

^^Againet h|»r," said Mrs. Freke: '< women blush be-^ 
cause they understand." ' 

^ And you would have them understand without Uush*- 
Ingi" said Mr. Percival. **I grant you that nothing 
can be more different than innocencs and ignorance. 
Female delicacy^" 

*' This is just the way you men spoil women," cried 
Mns Frake.<«bf talking to them of tikSifsiicacyii^^Mi' 



Ji», and Meh fttiiil This iMiMM^y enshtves the pNt^ 
delictte dean.** 

^No; it ensUives ««** t(M Mr. Vntent. 

•« 1 hate 8lav«nr t Vive la libart^ !'« oried Mrs. Tnikm. 
^> rm a dMoipioB for tbe Rip;lita of Women.** 

^ I am an adTOcata forHieir bappineas,'* aaid Iffr. Per<- 
ehral, "^and for their delicacy, aa 1 think it conducea t«» 
their happineaa.** 

**l*kn an enetnjr to their delicacy, aa lam ware it ton- 
dncea to their nmaery.** 

^ You speak from experience V* aaid Mr. PerciTal. 

** No, froi* obserration. Your moat delicate women 
are always the greateat hypocvitea ; and, in my opinion, 
no hypocrito can or ought to be happy .^* 

** But you have not proved the hy^riay,'* aaid Be- 
linda. '* Delicacy is not, I hope, an indiapotaMe proof 
of it 1 If yoa mean false delicacy-*-'* 

** To cot the matter short at once,** cried Mra. Freke, 
** why, w4ien a woman likea a man, doea not she go and 
t^ll him 80 honestly t'* 

Belinda, surprised by this question from a woman, waa 
too invch abashed iastantl^ to answer. 

^ Because she*a « hypocrite. That ia and muat be tiio 

aiivwcr» 

*' No,** aaid Mr. Percival, <^ because, if she be a wo- 
man of sense, she knows that by such a step she woold^ 
diaguat the objfct of her affection.** 

*« Cunning |i*'-cimning!--*<;unningl<-^tfae arma of tho 
weakest.** 

' ^ Prudence ! pmdence i^^he anna of the strongest. 
Taking the best means to secure our own happineaa 
witlMHit injuriiiff that of othei^ is the beat proof oifaense 
imd strength of mind, whether in man or woman. For-^ 
thnately foraociety, the same eoaduct in ladiea which 
best secures their happiness most increases ours.'* 

Mta. Freke beat the deviPa tattoo for some moments, 
and then exclaimed, *' You may sa;^ what you wiU, but 
the jpresent ayalem of aoeiety ia nuueally wrong : what- 
ever is, is wrong.'* 

^ How woidd yen improve the state of aodetyV* aaked 
. Mr. Percival calmly. 

**- I'm not tinker general to the world,** said ahe. 

" I am glad of it,** said Mr. Percival ; " for 1 have heaid 
tlwt tinkers often spoil more than they mend.** 

*« But if you want to know," aaid Mm. Freke, ¥ what 



I wKnM do to improve the tN>ild, TU tell yon: I'd luiri 
both sexes call things by their ri^ht names. ** 

** This would doubtless be a great improvement,'' said 
Mr. Percival ; " but you would not overtum society to 
attain It, would you 1 Should we find thiogs BMich im- 
proved by tearing away what has been called the deeeni 
drapery of life 1" 

" Drapery, if you ask me my opinion,*' cried Mrs. 
IVeke, " drapery, whether wet or dry, is the most eoil«* 
Ibundedly indecent thing in the world." 

** That depends on fMic opinioii, f allow," said Ifr. 
Percival. *' The Lacedaemonian ladies, who were veiled 
only bv public opinion^ were better covered from profaao 
eyes uian some English ladies are in wet drapery." 

" I know nothing of the Lacediemonian ladies : I took 
my leave of them when I was a schoolboy— ^rU 1 shoidd 
say. Bu^ pray, what o'clock is it by you 1 I've sat till 
I'm crammed all over," cried Mrs. Freke, getting up and 
stretching herself so violently that some part of her 
habiliments gave way. " Honi soit qui mal y pense I" 
said she, bursting mto a horse-laugh. 

Without sharing in any degree that confusion which 
Bcilinda felt for her, she strode out of the room, saying, 
** Miss Portman, you understand these things better than 
I do ; come and set me to rights." 

When she was in Belinda's room, she threw herself 
into an arm-chair, and laughed immoderately. 

'* How I have trimmed Percival this morning!" said 
she. 

''I sm dad you think so," said Belinda ; ** for I reattjK 
was afraid he had been too. severe upon you." 

" I only wish," continued Mrs. Freke, ^ i only wish 
his wife had been by. Wliy the devil did net she make 
her appearance t I suppose the prude was iJraid of my 
demolishing and unrigging her." 

" There seems to have been more danger of that for 
yon than for anybody else," said Belinda, as she assisted 
to set Mrs. Freke's ringing, as she called it,to<nghtsJ 

** I do of all thin^ delight in hauling good people's 
opinions out of their musty drawers, and seeing now 
they look when they're all pulled to pieces before their 
faces ! Pray, are those Lady Anne's drawers or yours t" 
laid Mrs. Fteke, pointing to a chest of drawers; 

** Mine." 

*' I'm sorry for it ; for if they were hers, to punish het 



Idt thirkinf me, by the Loffd» Fd have everyn^ shte hM 
in the world oat in the middle of the floor in ten iniautesl 
Yo« don't know me^-rm a terrible person when pro- 
Toked— slop at nothing!'* 

As Mfs. Freke saw no other chance left of gaining her 
point with fielin<kt, she thed what intimidating her 
would do. 

^ I stop at nothing/' repeated she, fixing her eyes upon 
Miss Portman, to fascinate her by terror. '* Friend or 
foe ! peace or war ! Take your choice. Come to the 
ball at Harrowgate, I wm my bet. and Vm your sworn 
friend. Stay away, I lose my bet, and am your swoni 
enemy." 

** it is not in my power, madam,*' said Belinda, calmly, 
** to comply with your request." 

*'Then you'll take the consequences," cried Mrs. 
Freke» She rushed past her, hurried down stairs, and 
eaUed out, ^' Bid my blockhead bring my unicorn." 

She, her unicorn, and her blockhead were out of sight 
in a few minutes. 

Good may be drawn from ^vil. Mrs. Freke^s conver- 
sation, though at the time it confounded BeUnda, roused 
her, upon reflection, to examine by her reason the habits 
and principles which guided her conduct. She had a 
general feeling that they were right and necessary ; but 
now, with the assistance of Lady Anne and Mr. Perci- 
val, she established in her own understanding the exact 
boundaries between right and wrong upon many subjects. 
She felt a species of satisfaction and security, from see* 
ing the demonstratkoi of those axioms of morality in 
which she had previously aucquiesced. Reasoning grad- 
ually became as a^eable to her as wit ; nor was her 
taste for wit diminished, it was only refined by this pro- 
cess. She now compared and judged of the value of 
the different species of this brilliant talent. 

Mrs. Freke's wit, thought she, is like a noisy squib, 
the momentary terror, of passengers ; Lady Delacour's 
like an elegant firework, which we crowd to see, and 
cannot forbear to applaud; but Lady Anne Percival's 
wit is like th^ refulgent moon, we 

** Lore ll» mild niy^, and blM« the utenil ligbt.** 

"Miss Portman," said Mr. Percival, "are not yoo 
afraid of making an enemy of Mrs. Freke, by declining 
k»i invitation to Hajrowd^ t" 



''lUiilik hef ftwndflliip more to be dreaded tlMm lev 
eemi^,'* reined Betinda. 

** Taen Tou are not to be tenified bjr an obeah-woman V 
said Mr. Vincent. 

'*Not in the least, milesa the if^ere.to oome in the 
•hape of a false friend,V said Belinda. 

*" Tfll lately,'* said Mr. Vincent, '' I waadeceivad in (ha 
character of Mrs. Freke. I thought her adaahoif i» iree» 
tpoken, free-hearted sort of ecoentric person, whe woold 
make a staiK^ friend and a jolly conqpanion. As a 
mistress or a wife no man of any taste could think of 
her. Compare that woman now with one of oar Creole 
ladies." 

'*Bnt why with a Creole 1" said Mr. Perciral. 

** For the sake of contrast, in Ae first place : oar dreola 
women are all softness, grace, delicacy-^" 

'^ And indolence," said Mr. Perciral. 

'* Their indolence is but a slight and, in m^^ Jndgment^ 
an amiable defect ; it keeps them out of mischief, and 
it attaches them to domestic life. The activity of a 
Mrs. Freke would never excite their emulation; and so 
much the better." 

*' So much the better, no doubt," said Mr. PerchraL 
*'But is there no other species of activity tliat mi|^t 
excite their ambition with propriety 1 Without dimin^- 
isfaing their grace, softness, or delicacy, might hot ther 
cultivate their minds ? Do you think ignorance, as weU 
as indolence, an amiable defect, essential to the female 
character 1" 

'*Not essentfaL You do not, I hope, ianagiae that I 
Mn so much prejudiced in favour of my coantfywomea; 
ttiat I can neither see nor feel the superiority in swm 
iMtihvces of European cultivation! I speak oidy in 
general." 

*'And in general," said Lady Aane Percival, *'does 
Mr. Vincent wish to confine our sex to the bliss of 
ignorance 1" 

" If it be bliss," said Mr. Vincent, ^' what reason would 
they have for complaint V' " * • 

'' //;" said Belinda ; " but that is a question which you 
bave not yet decided." 

"And how can we decide it!" said Mr. Vincent. 
^ The taste ai)d feelings of individuals must be the arbi- 
ters of their happiness." 
'* You leave reason quite out of the quea^n, then,** 
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wd Mr. P«ieml, *^wnd refer the wlwie to taste and 
feeling! So that if the most ignorant person in the 
woiid asseit that he is hi^er than yon are, yon are 
bound to helieve him." 

Why dioald not I ?" said Mr. Vincent. 
Because," said Mr. Percival, ^ though he can judge 
0[ his own pleasures, he cannot judge of yours ; his are 
eonmon to both, but yours are unknown to him. Would 
yoo, at this instant, change places with that ploughman 
yonder, who is whistling as he goes for want of thought t 
or would you choose to go a step higher in the bll^ of 
igBmrance, and turn savage f " 

Mr. Vincent laughed, and protested that he should be 
▼ery unwilling to give up his title to civilized society ; 
and that, instead of wsriiing to have less knowledge, he 
regretted that he had not more. '* I am sensible," said 
he, " that I have many prejudices ; Miss Fortman has 
mi^e me ashamed of some of them." 

There was a degree of candour in Mr. Vincent's man- 
ner and conversation which interested everybody in 
his favour ; Belinda among the rest^ She was perfectly 
at ease in Mr. Vincent's company, because she consid- 
ered him as a person who wished for lier friendship, 
without having any design to engage her affections. 
Fnmi several hints that dropped from him, from Mr. 
Percival, amd from Lady Anne, she was persuaded that 
he was attached to some Creole lady ; and all that he. 
said in favour of the elegant softness and delicacy of his 
countrywomen confirmed this opinion. 

Miss Portman was not one of those you^ ladies who 
fancy that every gentleman who converses freely witii 
them will inevitably fall a victim to the power of their 
charms, and who see in every man a lover, or noiyhloc^ 
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BELINDA. 

^ 

CHAPTER XVm. 

A DBCLARATIOK. 

^Tt* found it !— Fve fomid it, mamma !"* cried littto 
Charles Percival, mnning eagerly into the room with a 
plant in his hand. ** WiU you send this in Tonr letter to 
Helena Delaeour, and tell her that is the thuw that gold- 
fishes are so fond oft And tell her that it is called 
lemna, and thart it may be found in any ditch or pool." 
^ But how can she find ditches and pools in CJros* 
▼enor-square, my dear!" 

'*0, 1 forgot that. Then will you tell her, mamma, 
that 1 will send her a great quantity 1" 
"How, my dear!" 

"1 donH luiow, mamma, yet—- but I will find out some 
way." 

" Would it not be as well, my dear," said his mother^ 
smiling, *^ to consider how you can perform your p?om- 
ises before you make them !'* 

" A gentleman,*' said Mr. Vincent, '* nerer makes a 
piomise that he cannot perform." 

"I know that very well," said the boy, proodlys 
** Miss Portman, who is very good-oatured, will, I am 
sure, be so good, when ^e goes back to Lady Delacouxv 
M to carry food for the gold-fishes to Helena— you see 
that I have found out a way to keep my promise." 

^No, I'm afraid not," said Belinda; "for I am not 
Soing back to Lady Delacour's." 

*' Then I am very glad of it!" said the boy, dropping 
the weed, and clapping his hands joyfully ; " for tnen I 
hope you will always stav here, don't you, mammal— 
^nt you, Mr. Vincent 1 Oh, you do, I am sure, for I heard 
you say so to papa the other day ! But what makes 
you grow BO reir* 



' His motlier iooc him by the handt as he was going to 
vepeat the question, and leading him out of the room, 
desired him to show her the (dace where he foimd the 
food for the gold-ftshes. 

Bdinda, to Mr. Vin<»eili*s fereat hretief, seemed not to 
take anv notice of the chiki^s question, nor to have any 
sympathy in his curiosity; she was intently copying 
Westall's sketch of Lady Anne Percival and her family, 
and she had been roused, by the first mention of Helena 
Delacour's name, Ito many psiiM and some pleasing 
recollections. " What a charming woman, and what a 
channing family!" said Mr. Vtucent, as he looked at 
the drawinff ; " and how much more interesting is this 
fioturs of domestic happiness ibam all the pictures o( 
•hepherds and thepheraeeses, and gods and goddeasesi 
iiat ever were drawn !" 

<< Yes," said Behada, *^ and how wmach niore interest* 
ing this picture is to us, from our knl9>wiiig that it is not 
a (ancv-pieoe ; thatthe luqpfijiiess is iieal,«iol imaginaiy : 
that this is the aatural OLpressiott of aflfectioa in the 
countenance of the mother; and that these childreo« 
who efowd roMd her, are what they seem to bc^^he 
pride and pleasure of her life !" 

•* There cannot," exclaimed Mr. Vincent, with enthu- 
siasm, *«bi» a mere ^lightM picture ! O, Miss Fort- 
man, is it possible that you should not feel what you 
can paint so wdl !*' 

"^ Is It fpMihle, 9ir," said Belinda, '' that you shoi^d 
suspnect me of such wretched hypocrisy, as to affect to 
admire what I am fsca^le of feeling r* 

" You misunderstand-^ou totally misunderstand mo# 
I^rpocrisy! No; them is net a woman upon eartn 
Whdkn I belieye to be eo far abpve aR hypocrisy, all si^ 
iM^atioa. But I imagined-^I fea^ed-^** 

As he spfAie these last words he was in some con- 
fusion, and iMstily trnned ovarr the prints in a poitroU^ 
wMdk lay upon the table. Belinda's eye was caught by 
an engraving of Lady Delacour in the chajnacter of the 
eomic muse. Mr. Vincent did not knew th^ intimacy 
that had subsisted between her ladyship, and Miss PoxU 
nia»«HBhe sighed from the reooilecttetn of CHurence Her* 
mr,-aad of Si that had passed at the masquRrade. 
'^ ^ WhUt a eontrast !** said Mr. Vincent, placing th# 
4)rint of Lady Delacour beside the pictnisjof Lady ^M"^ 
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V€t&nL ^WluitfttMitnBt! GmBpnre tfatir pictvnp 
-x-compare tiieir chaiftcterv— convare-^** 
e ** Emse ne,'' iaHmrtfUA Belinda ; '* Lady Delaconr 
wasonce my friead, and I do not like to make a com* 

perismi ao nrach to her disadvaataga. I have never 
T aeen aay woman who wonki aot tnffer by a cQia|HUriaon 

1 with Lady Anne PereivaL'* 

i "1 have keen mote fortunate; I Wt aeen one^-ona 
^> eqmily worthy of esteem— admiration — loveJ" 

Mr. Vincent*a voice foltared in pronooacinff the word 
\ k>ve ; yet Belinda, prepoaaeeaed by the idea Uiat he was 
2: attached to aome Creole lady, simply answered, withoat 
i looking up from her drawing, ** You are indeed very foiy 
i tanate— p ecoiiariy fortunate. Are the West Indba 

ladiea— ^ 
^ West-Indian ladiea !"* interrupted Mr. Vincent. 
i, "Surely, Miaa Porlman cannot imagme that I am at 
iH this instant thinking of any. Weat Iwan lady!" Be- 
r linda looked ap with an aur of surprise. " Charmkig 
it Miss Poitmaa,'* continued he, " I have learned to admire 
i Burapmn beauty^ European tsceUenee ! 1 have acipiired 
i flew ideas of the female character — ^ideas —feelings that 

must henceforward render me exquisitely happy or ex- 
^ quisitely miaeraUe." 

i^ Mise Portman had been too ofteB called ^^charfmng^ 
I to be naadi startled or delighted by the sound : the word 

"woutd have pasaed by unnoticed, but there was some- 
i thing so impassioned in Mr. Vincent^s maanar, that she 
» eoold no km^er mistake it for common gallantly, and 

she was in evident conluaion. Now for the first time 

the idea of Ifr. Vincent aa a lover came into her mind : 
il the next inatant she accused herself of vanity, and 
[ dreaded ^ust he should read her thoughts. *'£xqui*- 

*itely nHserable!** said she, in a tone of raillery: *'I 

•hoidd not suppose, from what I have seen of Mr. Viiv- 



ceat, tint mny thmg codd make him exquisitely mis- 
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i ** Then you do not know my character-^you do not 
\ know my heart: it is in your power to make me ex- 
[ qoisitely mhsetMit. Mine Is aot the cold hackneyed 

phrase of galhm^t hut the fervid language of passiona" 

cned he, seizing her hand. 
At this instant one of the chUdren eeaae in with sem0 
I flowers to Belinda; and, glad of the iategrr^ion, shfB 

"•stty put up her drawingsand left the roon), obae^rviqg 
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that she shoold scartely hare time to dteai befors 
dinner. However, as soon as she fomul herself alone, 
she foreot how late it was-; and ^ough she sat doMm 
before the glass to dress, she made no progress in the 
business, but continued for some time motionless, en* 
deavouring to recollect and to understand all that had 
passed. The result of ht;r reflections was the convie- 
%on that her partiadity for Clarence Hervey was greater 
than she ever had till this moment suspected. '* I have 
t(^d my aunt Stanhope,** thot^t she, ^ that the idea of 
Mr. Hervey had no influence in my refusal of Sir Philip 
Baddely ; I have said that my affections are entirely at 
my own command : then wfiy do I feel this alarm at 
the discovery of Mr. Vincent's views t Why do 1 com- 
pare him with one whom I thought I had forgotten?^* 
And yet how are we to judge of character 1 How can 
we form any estimate of what is amiable, of what vnll 
make us happy or miserable, but by comparison ? Am 
I to blame for perceiving superiority ! Am I to blame 
if one person be more agreeable, or seem to be more 
agreeable, than another ! Am I to blame if I cannot love 
Mr. Vincent !« 

Before Belinda had answered these questions to her 
satisfaction the dinner-bell rang. There happened to 
dine this day at Mr. Percival's a gentleman who had 
just arrived from Lisbon, and the conversatioa turned 
upon the sailors' practice of stilling the waves over the 
bar of Lisbon by throwing oil upon the water. Charles 
Percival's curiosity was excited by this conversation, 
and he wished to see the experim^it. In the evening 
his father indulged his wishes. The children were de- 
lighted at the sight, and Uttle Charles insisted upon Be- 
linda's following him to a particular spot, where he was 
well convinced that< she could see better than anywhere 
else in the world. " Take care," cried Lady Anne, " or 
you will lead your friend into the river, Charles." The 
boy paused, and soon afterward asked his father several 
questions about swimming and drowning, and bringing 
people to life after they had been drowned. " Don't 
you remember, papa,^' said he, ** that Mr. Hervey, who 
was almost drowned in the Serpentine river in London 1" 
— ^Belinda coloured at hearing unexpecte(fiy th^ name 
of the person of whom she was at that instant thinldng, 
and the ehild continued—^* I liked that Mr. Hervey very 
'iiiiKsh— I Uked him from the first day i saw him. What 



m nomiier of entfrtoininff things be told nfr atiSBamnl 
We used to call him. the go^-natored gentleman: I 
like him very much— I wish he was here this minute. 
t>id you ever see him, Miss Portman 1— O yes, you must 
hMwe seen him ; for it was he who carried Hekna's gold- 
fishes to her mother, and he used often to be at Lady 
Delacour's^was not he ?** 

** Yes, my dear, often." 

" And did not you like him very muchi" — ^This sim- 
ple question thSrew Belinda into inespressible con- 
fusion: but fortunately the crimson on her face was 
seen only by Lady Anne Percival. To Belinda^s great 
satisfaction, Mr. Vincent forbore this evening any at- 
tempt to renew the conversation of the morning ; he 
endeavoured to mix, with his usual animation and 
gayety, in the family society ; and her embarrassmeat 
was much lessened when she heard the next d^vt at 
bre^kfast^ that he was gone to Hunrowgate* lady 
Anne Percival took notice that she was this momng 
wwsvaSSty sprightly. 

A(ter breakfast, as they were piuimg through the 
liall totake a walk m the peik, on^^f the little bo^ 
^topped to look at a musical instrument which Hung up 
sgaunst the watt. 

«< What is this, mamma ?-^It is not a gqitar, is it r 

" No, my dear, it is called a habere ; it is an Africam 
Instrument, of which the negroes are partieukiriy fea4 
Mr. Vincent mentioned it the other day to Miss Port- 
jjuin, and I beheve she expressed some curiosity to see 
one. Juba wmit to work immediately to make a banjore^ 
I find. Poor fellow ! J dare say that he was very sorry 
to go to HarrQwgate, and to teave his African guitar 
half-finished ; especially as it was intended for an oWbT^ 
mg to ftfiss Portman. He is the most gratefid* affec- 
tionate creature I ever saw. 

'^But why, mamma,^ said Charles Percival, ''is Mrt 
Vincent gone away ? I am sorry he is gone ; 1 hope 
he wiU soon come back. In the meantime, I must ran 
and water my carnations.'* 

'* His sorrow for his friend Mr. Vincent's departure 
does not seem to affect his spirits much," said Lady 
^teae. ^ People who expect sentiment from children 
m six Tears dd will be disappointed, and will probably 
leach tnem affectation. Surely it is much better to let 
their natural affections have time to expand. If we 
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tear tbe roMbud open we spoil the flower.** 
smiled at this parable of the rosebad, which, she said» 
mig^t be api^ied to men and women, as well as im 
children. 

"And yet, upon reflection,'* said Lady Anne, "the 
heart has nothing in common with a rosebud. Nonsen- 
sical allusions pass off very prettily in conversation. 
I mean, when we converse with partial friends : but we 
should reason ill, and conduct ourselves worse, if we 
were to trust impUcitly to poetical analogies. Our af- 
foctions,*' continued Lady Anne, " arise from circum- 
stances totally independent of our will." 

" That is the very thing I meant to say,'* interrupted 
Belinda, eagerly. 

" They are eitcited by the agreeable or useful quali- 
ties that we discover in things or in persons." 

" Undoubtedly," said Belinda. 

" Or by those which our fancies discover," said Lady 
Anne. 

Belinda was silent; but, alter a pause, she said, 
** That it was certainly very dangerous, especially for 
women, to trust to fancy in bestowing their affections.* 

" And yet," said Lady Anne, " it is a danger to which 
they are much exposed in society. Men have it ia 
their power to assume the appearance of every thing 
that is amiable and estimable, and women have scarcely 
any opportunities of detecting the counterfeit." 

" Without Ithuriel's spear, how can they distinguish 
the good from the evil t" said Belinda. " This is a com- 
monplace complaint, I know ; the ready excuse that we 
silly young women plead, when we make mistakes for 
which our friends reproach us, aiid for which we too 
often reproach ourselves." 

"The complaint is commonplace precisely because 
it is general and just," replied Lady Anne. " In the 
slight and frivolous intercourse, which fashionable belles 
usually have with those fashionable beaux who call 
themselves their lovers, it is ^rprising that they can 
discover any thing of each other^ real character. In- 
deed they seldom do ; and this probably is the cause 
why there are so many unsuitable and unhappy mar- 
riages. A woman who has an opportunity of seeing 
her lover in private society, in domestic aie^ has infi* 
Dite advantages ; for if she has any sense^ and he hat 



acqr. fliae^ity, the real charaeter of both msTp^iAmfti ho 
developed." 

*^ True," said Belinda (who now suspected that Lady 
Anne alluded to Mr* Vincent) ; '* and in such a situation 
» womai^ would readily be able to decide whether the 
man who addressed her would suit her taste or not; so 
she would be inexcusable if, either from vanity or co- 
quetry^ she disguised her real sentiments." 

'* And will Miss Portman, who cannot, by any one.tO 
Dvhora sho is knoym, be suspected of vanity or eo- 
quetTTt permit me to speak to her with the freedom of a 
fiiondV^ 

B^inda» touched br the kindness of Lady Anne's 
manner, pressed her hand, and exclaimed, ^* Ves, dear 
I#ady Anne, speak to me with freedom—^you cannot do 
me a greater favour. No thought of my inind, no secret 
feeling of my heart, shaU be concealed from yon." 

** Do not imagine that I wish to encroach upon the 
generous opennesoof your temper," said Lady Anne ; 
«« tell me when I go too far, and I will be silent. One 
wko, like Mm Portman, has lived in the world, has 
seen a variety of characters, and probably has had a 
▼aiiiety of adnuxers, must have formed some determinate 
idea of the sort of companion that would make her 
happy, if she were to marry^-unless," said Lady Anne, 
^ ahe has formed a teaolution against marriage." 
. ** I have formed no such resolution," said Belinda. 
** Indeed, since I have seen the happiness which yoil 
siad Mr. Percival ei^oy in your own family, I have been 
nmch more disposed to think that a union — that a union 
each as yours would increase, my happiness. At the 
same tioie, my aversion to the idea of marrying from 
interest, or copvenience, or from any motives but es- 
teem and love, is inoreased almost to horror. O Lady 
Anne ! there is nothing that I would not do to please 
the friends to whom I am under obligations, except sae* 
lacing my peace of mind, or my integrity, the happi- 
nees ^ my hfe, by— '" 

Lady Anne, in a gentle tone^ assured her that she 
was the last person in the world who would press her 
to any union which would make her unhappy. ** You 
perceive thit Mr. Vincent has spoken to me of what 
passed between you yesterday. You perceive that 1 
am. hb friend, but do not foiget that I am also yours. 
If yon {nu! undue n^iu€tic§ from any of your relations te 
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iMMvof BIr. TliioenIM largB fort»M, &e., let Ml pap<»^ 
posal remain a secret between ourseWes, till ycm can 
oeoide, from IVirUier aeqoatntuice with him, whether it 
will be in yovr power to retam his afltectlon.^ 

** 1 fe^r, my oear Lady Anne,** cried Beiinda« ■*lbat it 
ia not in my power to retnm his alTection.^ 

*' And may I aek your objections 1* 

** Is it not a sniRcient ol^tion that I am perstiaded 
I cannot love him !*' 

*^ No ; for yon may be mistaken in that persoasioii* 
Reanember what we said a little whfle ago, about /me^ 
and sponianeous affections. Does Mr. Vincent appear to 
yon. defective in any of the qualities whfoh you thmk 
Moential to hafipineea! Mr. Petciiral has known him 
fipom the time he vras a man, and can answer for hie in* 
temrity and his 0ood temper. Are not these the first 
pomts you would consider V They ought to be, I am 
•nre, and I believe they are. Of his nnderslandin^ 1 
shall saj nothing, because yon hanre had iidl opportunities 
of judgng of It from his conversation.''* 

** Mr. Vincent ^peara to havu a good un d lsrs ta ndipg,>> 
said B^inda. 

^ Then to what do you okjectl^Is theM any W»g 
disgusting to you in his person or manners t** 
. *^He is very handKune, ho is well-bfed^ and bio 
manners aie unaifectedt" said BeMndu ; ** but do not 
acouse me of caprico---altogether he does not suit Ifiy 
taste; and I cannot think it sufficient dbt to Itfeel diagdst 
for a husband— thou|^ 1 believu this is the foshjonajiie 
doctrine." 

^ It is not mine^ I assure you,^' said Lady Anne. ^ t 
an not one of thoso who think it ' safest to begin wilb 
&littla> aversion;;' bnt since von acknowledge that Mr% 
Vincent possesses theeesential good qualities thfiit enttlief 
hiffi to your esteem, 1 am satisfled. We graduafiy ao^ 
oaixe knowledge of the good quay tiea of those who en* 
deavourto^pleaseus; viid if they are really ani|slile,^ieir 
persons become agreeable to us by degrees, when-^iro 
beoome accustomed to them." 

''Accustomed!" said Belinda, smitof: "one doetf 

Eow accustomed even to disagreeable tl&ga cert^iily ) 
t at this rate, my deur Lady Anne, I do not doiM hoi 
due mig^t ^sow aeeustamsd to Cdiban." 

^ My bdsef in the reconciling power of cuslom Ades 
aat §B quite so te/^ said- Lad^ Anne. ''It ^oe» aoi 



•zlend to Ca&tMtn, or Bren to tlie ii«ro of hk BeBe o| 1« 
B^te ; but I do believe, that, in a mind so weli rq|;slalo4 
as yours, esleem may certainly in time be improved into* 
love. I will tell Mr. Vincent so, my dear.'V 

*' No, my dear Lady Anne ! no ; you nlnst DO()'*-indeed 
you must not. . You have too good an opinion of me-« 
my mind is not so well regfolated— I am much weakeri 
much siHier, than you imagine — ^tban you can conceive,'* 
said Belinda. 

Lady Anne soothed her with the most affectionate 
espressicms, and concluded with Ba3ring, " Mr. Vine«nl 
has promised not to return from Harro wgate, to torment 
you with his addresses, if you be absolutely determined 
against him. He i^ of too generous, and perhaps too 
proud a temper to persecute you with vain solicitations'; 
and however Mr. Percival and I may wish that ho could 
obtain such a wife, we shall have the common,, or unc 
commpn, sense and good-nature to allow our iiiendt to 
be happy their own way." 

" You are very good^-too good. But am I then to bo 
the cause of banishing Mr. Vincent from all his fdends 
— 4rom Oakly-park 1" r 

^' VTiU he not do what is most prudent, to avoid the 
charming Miss Portmon," said Lady Anne, smitilig, *^ if 
lie must not love her 1 This was at least the advice I 
gave him, when be consulted -us yesterday eveningk 
But I will not sign his mnt of banishment lightlyv 
Nothing but the assurance that the heart is engaged can 
be a. s^cient cause for despair ; nothing else could> im 
mv eyes, justify you, my dear Belinda, from the charfa 
of caprice.'* 

'* I can give you no such assurance, I hope*~I believe^ 
said Belinda, in great confusion ; '* and yet 1 would not 
for the world deceive you : you have a right to my sin- 
cerity." She paused; and Lady Anne said, with a smila, 
** Perhaps I can spare you the trouble of telliag me in 
words what a blush told me, or at least made me sua- 
peot, yesterday evening, when woNwere standing by tb^ 
river side, when little Charlea asked yon—" - 

•* Yes, I remember-^I saw you look at me.** 

** Undesignedly, believe me." 

" Undesignedly, I am sure ; but I was afraid totf would 
thiuk— •' 
• •^'Hie truth.'* 

« No I, bot more tban the tenth. Thr truth you Aail 
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kear; aadthareat I willlesve toyonrjiidgiiMiitanlto 
jTOor kindness." 

Belinda gave a foU account of her acquaintance with 
Clarence Henrey; of the Tariatioga of hie manner 
towaids her ; of hts excellent conduct with respect to 
Lady DeUbrour (of this, by-the-by, she spoke at l»rge). 
But she was more concise when she touched upon the 
state of her own heart ; and her voice almost failed 
when she came to the history of the lock of heaiitiful 
Inir, the Windsor incognita, and the picture of Vii^ginia. 
She conclude by exptesstng her cmiviction of the pro- 
priety of forgettmg a man who was in aU probability 
attached to another, and she declared it to be her resdo- 
tion to banish him from her thoughts. Lady Jbme sai^t 
** that nothing could be more prudent or praiseworthy 
than forming such a resolution — except keejHng it. 
Lady Anne had a high opinion of Mr. Hervey ; but ahe 
had BO doubt, fiom &linaa's account, and from her own 
i^enrations on Mr. Hervey, and from slight circum- 
stances which had accidentally come to Mr. Percival's 
knoidedge, that he was, as BeUnda suspected, attached 
to another person. She wished, therefore, to confirm 
Miss Portman in this belief, and to turn her thoughts 
towaids one wbo^ besides being deserving of her esteem 
and love, felt for her the most sincere affection. She 
did not, however, press the subject further at this time, 
but contented herself with requesting that Belinda 
wocdd take three days (the usual time given for delib- 
eration in fairy tales) before she should decide against 
Mr. Vincent. 

The next day ^v went to look at a porter's lodge 
which Mr. Percival bad just built ; it was inhabited by 
■a old man and woman, who had for many years been 
mdttstrioos tenants, but who, in their old age^ bad been 
reduced to poverty, not by knprudence, but by misfor* 
tune. Lady Anne was pleased to see them comfortably 
^eettled in their new habitation ; and while she ai«i Be- 
linda were taK^ing to the oldcouplcv their granddaughter, 
a pretty-lookisg girl of about eighteen, came in wkh a 
basket of eggs in her hand. *' Well, Lucy," said Lady 
Anne, " have you Overcome your dislike to James Jack- 
son V' The girl reckoned, smiled, and looked at her 
grandmother, who answered for herin an arch tone, ^ 0, 
yes, my Uidy ! We are not afraid of Jackson now ; we 
we gs0wii very great friends. This pret^ cane chair 



for my good man was his haiidiwoik» aad these baskets 
he made for me. Indeed, he's a most industrions, in- 
genious, good-natured youth; and our Lucy takes no 
offence at his courting her now, my lady, I can assuro 
vou. That necklace, which is never off her neck now, 
he turned for her, my lady ; it is a present of his. So 
I tell him he need not be discouraged, though so be she 
did not take to him at the first ; for she's a good girl, and 
a sensible girl — I say it, though she's my own : and the 
eyes are used to a face after a time, and then it's 
nothing. They say, fancy's all in all in love : now in 
my judgment, fancy's little or nothing with girls that 
have s^nse. But I beg pardon for prating at this rate, 
more especially when I am so c4d as to have forgot all 
the little I ever knew about such things." 

'^ But you have the best right in the world to speak 
about such things, and your granddaughter has the best 
reason in the world to listen to you," said Lady Anne ; 
«* because, in spite of the crosses of fortune, yoii have 
been an excellent and happy wife, at least ever since I 
can remember." 

^ And ever since I can remember, that's more ; no 
offence to your ladyship," said the old man, striking his 
crutch against the ground. ^ Ever since I can remembert 
she has made me the happiest man in the whole world, 
in the whole parish, as everybody knows, and I best 
of all !" cried he, with a degree of enthusiasm that 
lighted up his aged countenanoii»and animated his feeble 
voice. 

^ And yet," said the honest dame» " if I had followed 
my fancy, and taken up with my first love, it would oof 
ha' been with fie, Lucy. I had a sort of a fancy (since 
my lady's so good as to let me speak), I had a sort of 
a fancy to an idle young man ; but he, very iuekily for 
me, took it into his head to fall in love with another 
young womani and then I had leisure enough left me to 
think of your grandfather, who was not so much my 
taste l&e at first. But when I found out his goodness 
and cleverness, and, joined to all, his great tenderness 
for me, i thought better of it, Lucy (as who knows 
but you may do, though there shall not be a word sai4 
on my part to press you, for poor Jackson 1)"-and my 
thinking better is the cause why I have been so happy 
ever since, and am so still in my old age. Ah, liicy 
dear ! what a many years that same old age lasts, %Ae| 
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idl ! But ycnmg fotki, for the most paitt nerer ibUk 
lrhat^l to come alter thirty or forty at furthest. But I 
dont say this for you, Lucy ; for you are a good girl, 
and a sensible girl, though my own granddaughter, as 
I said before, and therefore won't be ran away with by 
fkncy, which is soon past and gone: but make a prudent 
choice, that you won*t never have cause to repeat of. 
But I'll not say a word more ; I'll leare it all to yoursdf 
and James Jackson.*' 

** You do right,** said Lady Anne: ^ good moming to 
yovL ! Farewett, Lucy ! That's a pretty necklace, and 
IS very becoming to you— fare ye well !" 

She hurried out of the cottage with Belinda, appro* 
hensive that the talkative old dame might weaken the 
effect of her good sense and experience by a further 
profusion of words. 

** One would think,**, said Belinda, with an ingenuous 
smile, ** that this lesson upon the dangers oi fancy was 
intended for me : at any rate, I may turn it to nay own 
advantage !** 

" Happy those who can turn all the experience of 
others to their own advantage !" said Lady Aime : ** this 
would be a ipore valuable privilege than the power of 
turning every thing that is touched to gold.** 
' Thy walked on in silence for a few minutes ; and 
then Miss Portman, pursuing the train of her own 
thoughts, and unconscious that she had not explained 
them to Lady Anne, abruptly exclaimed, ^ But if I should 
be entangled, so as not to be able to retract ! — and if it 
should not be in my power to love him at last, he will 
think me a coquette, a jilt, perhaps : he will have reason 
to complain of me, if I waste his time, and trifle with 
his affections. Then is H not better that 1 should avoid, 
by a decided refusal, all possibility of injury to Bfr. Vin- 
cent, and of blame to myself 1" 

^ There is no danger of Mr. Vincent*s misunderstand- 
ing or misrepresenting you. The risk that he runs is 
by his voluntary choice ; and I am sure that if, after 
ftlrther acquaintance with him, you find it impossible ta 
return his affection, he will not consider himself as ill* 
used by your refusal.'* 

^ But after a certain time— 4fter the world suspects 
that two people are engaged to each other, it is scarcely 
possible for the woman to recede: when they come 
within a certain distance, they are pressed to unite, hy 
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tlM Irresistible force of external circamslances. A 
froman is too often reduced to this dilemma : either she 
muet marry a man she does not love, or she must be 
blamed by the world— either she must sacrifice a por- 
tion of her reputation, or the whole of her happiness." 
**The world is indeed often too curions, and too rash 
in these affairs,*' said Lady Anne. "A young woman 
is not in this respect allowed sufficient time for freedom 
of deliberation. She see^, as Mr. Percival once said, 
' the drawn sword of tyrant custom suspended orer her 
head by a single hair.'*** 

'* And yet, notwithstanding you are so well aware of 
the danger, your ladyship would expose me to it 1" said 
Belinda. 

^ Yes ; for I think the chanee of happiness, in this 
instance, overbalances the ride,** said Lady Anne. " As 
we cannot alter the common law of custom, and as we 
cannot render the world less gossiping, or less censo- 
rious, we must not expect always to avoid censure; M 
we can do is, never to deserve it— and it would be 
absurd to enslave ourselves to the opinion of the idle 
and ignorant. To a certain point, respect for the ojhu- 
ion of the world is prudence ; beyond that point, it is 
weakness. You should also consider that the world at 
Oakly-park and in London are two different worlds. 
In London, if you and Mr. Vincent were seen often in 
each other's company, it would be immediately buzzed 
«bout that Miss Portman and Mr. Vincent were going to 
he married ; and if the match did not take place, a thoo;. 
sand foolisb stories might be told to account for its 
being broken off. But here you are |iot surrounded by 
^sy eyes and busy tongues. The butchers, bakers, 
ploughmen, and spinsters who compose our world have 
>U affairs of their own to mind. Besides, their com- 
ments can have no very extensive circulation; they a<e 
psed to see Mr. Vincent continually here ; and his stay- 
Qig with us the remainder of the autumn will not appear 
to them any thing wonderful or portentous." 

Their conversation was interrupted. Mr. Vincent re- 
^rned to Oakly-park — but upon the express condition 
^^ he should not make his attachment public by any 
particular attentions, and that he should draw no con- 
^^ttsions in his favour from Belinda's consenting to con- 
iJMfse with liim freely upon every common subject. To 
^Ais treaty of amity Lady Anne Percival was gu^oantee 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A WEDPOf*. 

• BctnmA and Mr. Vincent could never at,«ee.ki their 
definition of ttio wovd/cttery ; so that there were coo- 
tinuai complaints on the one hand of a breach of treaty, 
and, on the other, solemn protestations of the most 
scrupulous adherence to his compact. However this 
mi^ht be, it is certain that the gentleman gained so 
much, either by truth or fiction, that, in the course of 
sonie weeks, he got the lady as fiur as '* gratitude and 
esteem.*' 

One ereniifg, Belinda was playing with little Charles. 
Percival at spillikins. Mr. Vincent, who found plea- 
sure in every thing that amused Belinda, and Mr. Pei^ 
cival, who took an interest in ev«ry thing which enter* 
tained his children, were looking on at this simple game. 

*' Mr. Percival," said Belinda, ^ condescending to look 
at a ffame of jack-straws !" 

'* ¥es,^' said Ijsdy Anne ; *' for he is of Dryden's opin^ 
ion, that, if a straw can be made the instrument of 
happiness, he is a wise man who does not despise it" 

" Ah ! Miss Portman, take care !" cried Charles, who 
was anxious that she should wiut^ though he was play^ 
ing agninst her. ** Take care ! don't touch that knave !" 

'* 1 would lay a hundred gmneaa upon the ateaidin#sa 
of Miss Portnian^s hand," cried Mr. Vinces^ 

" I'll lay^ou sixpence, though," cried Charles, eagerly, 
^that shell stir the king, if she touches that knave*^ 
ni lay you a shilling." 

" Done ? done !" cried Mr, Vincent. 

** Done ! done !" cried the boy, stretching out hiskand* 
but his father caught it. 

<' Softly ! softly, Charies )— No betting, if yon please, 
my dear. Done and done sometimes ends inf-^undone.'^ 

•* It was mjr fault — it was I who was in the wrong,*' 
cried Vincent immediately. 

* *M am sure you are in the right, now," said Mr. Pem 
cival; ^and, what is better than my saying so, Miss 
Portman thinks so, as her sraile teUs mcL." 
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**Tini moTed, Miss Portman!'* cried Chules: '^O, 
indeed! the king's bead stirred, the rery instant papa 
flpoke. I knew it was impossible that you could get 
Mat knave clear off without ;Shaking the king. NoW| 
papa, only look how they were balanced." 

** I grant you,"' said Mr. Vincent, *' i should have made 
an imprudent bet. So it is well I made noae ; for now 
1 see the chances were ten to one, twenty to one, a him- 
Ared to one against me." 

** It does not appear to me to be a matter of chance,** 
said Mr. Perctval. ** This is a game of address, not 
chance, and that is the reason I l&e it." 

«* O papa ! O Miss Portman ? lock how nicely these 
are balanced. There ! my breath has set them in mo^ 
tion. Look, they shake, shake, shake like the -greal 
rocking-stones at Brimham Crags." 

** That is comparing small things to great, indeed I" 
said Mr. Percival. 

•* By-the-by," cried Mr. Vincent, " Miss PortnwR has 
never seen those wonderful rocking-stones; suppose 
we were to ride to see them to-morrow 1" 

The proposal was warmly seconded by the children* 
and agreed to by every one. It was settled, that, alter 
they had seen Brimham Crags, they should spend the 
remainder of the day at Lord C— 's beautiful place in 
the neighbourhood. 

The next morning was neither too hot nor too cold* 
and they set out on their little party of pleasure ; the 
children went with their mother, to their great delist, 
in the sociable; and Mr. Vmcent, to his great delight^ 
rode with Belinda. When they came within sight of 
the Crags, Mr. Percival, who was riding with them, 
exclaimed, '* What is that yonder on the top of one of 
the great rocking-stones 1" 

*' It looks like a statue," said Vincent. *' It has been 
put up since we were here last." 

*" I fancy it has got up of itself," said Belinda, " for it 
seems to be getting down of itself. I think I saw it 
stoop. O ! I see it now, it is a man who has got up 
there, and he seems to have a gun in his hand, has not 
he 1 He is going through his manual exercise for his 
direrston^for the diversion of the spectators below, I 
perceive— there is a party of peo{de looking at him." 

" Him !" said Mr. Percival. 

<* I protest, ;t lea wpmaa!** said Vincent. 
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*''NO) sorely,^ said Belinda, " it cannot be a Mroman!'* 

" Not aniesa it be Mra. Freke,'* replied Mr. Percival. 

In fact, it was Mrs. Freke, who bad been out shooting 
with a party of gentlemen, and who had scrambled upon 
this rockiqg-stone. on the summit of which she went 
through the manual exercise at the word of command 
from ner officer. As they rode nearer to the scene of 
action, Belinda heard the shrill screams of a female 
voice, and they descried among the gentlemen a slight 
figure in a riding-habit. 

^ Miss Moreton, I sup|K>se," said Mr. Vincent. 

''Poor girl! what are they doing with herV cried 
Belinda. " They seem to be forcing her up to the top 
of that (dace, where she has no niind to go. Look how 
Mrs. Freke drags her up by the arm !'* 

As they drew nearer, they heard Mrs. Freke langhing 
loud as she rocked this frightened girl upon the top of 
the stone. 

*' We had better keep out of the way, I think,*' said 
Belinda: "for perhaps, as she has vowed vengeance 
against me, she might take a fiuicy to setting me upon 
that pinnack of glory.*' 

'' She dare not," cried Vincent, his eyes flashing with 
anger : *' you may trust to us to defend you." 
' '^ Certainly ! — ^But I will not run into danger on pur 
pose to give you the pleasure of defending me," said 
Belinda ; and, as she spoke, she turned her horse an- 
other way. 

" You won't turn back, Miss Portman !" cried Vincent, 
eagerly, laying his hand on h^ bridle.— '' Good hea- 
vens, ma'am ! we can't run away! — We came here to 
look at these rocking-stones ! — We have not half seen 
them. Lady Anne and the children will be here imme- 
diately. You would not deprive them of the pleasure 
of seeing these things !" 

" I doubt whether they would have much pleasure in 
seeing some of these things / and as to the rest, if I dis- 
appoint the children now, Mr. Percival will, perhaps, 
hanre the goodness to bring them some other day." 

*' Certainly," said Mr. Percival: ''Miss Portman shows 
kiet usual prudence." 

" The children are so good-tempered that I am sore 
they will forgive me," continued Belinda : '* and Bfr. 
Vincent will be ashamed not to follow their example, 
though he seema to*ba jratfaer angvy with me at present 
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Ibr obliging him to torn back—oat of the path of 



Yoirmust not be sarprised at that,*^ aaid Mr. Perci- 
▼al» laughing; "for Mr. Vincent ism lover and a hero. 
You know it is a ruled case, in all romances, that, when 
a lover and his mistress go out riding together, some 
adventure must befall them. The horse must nm away 
^witli the lady, and the gentleman must catch her in his 
arms just as her neck is about to be broken. If the 
liorse has been too well trained for the heroine's pur- - 
poae, 'some footpad, bandit fierce, or mountaineer,* 
some jeak>u8 rival must make his appearance quite 
unexpectedly at the turn of a road, and the lady must 
be carried off— robes f ying--*hair streaming, like Buer* 
^er's Leonora. Then her lover must come to her 
rescue just in the proper moment. But if the daoisel 
cannot conveniently be run away with, she must, as the 
last resource, tumble into a river, to make herself in- 
teresting, and the hero must be at least half-drowned in 
dragging her out, that she may be under eternal obliga- 
tions to him, and at last be forced to marry him out of 
pure gratitude.*' 

** Gratitude !" interrupted Mr. Vincent : "he is no hero^ 
to mv mind, who would be content with gratitude, in- 
ateaaof love.". 

^ You need not alarm yourself: Miss Portman does 
not seem inclined to put you to the trial, you see,*^ said 
Mr. Percival, smiling. " Now it is really to be regretted, 
that the deprived you of an opportunity of fighting 
some of the gentlemen in Mrs. Freke's train, or of de- 
Inreoring her from the perilous height of one of those 
rocking-stones. It would have been a hew incident in » 
nofF«d." 

^ How that poor girl screamed !'* said Belinda. " Was 
her terror real or afi^ted V 

** Partly real, partly affected, I fancy,'* said Mr. Per- 
eivaL 

" I pity her," said Mr. Vincent ; *' for Mrs. Freke leadai 
her a weary life." 

" She is certainly to be pitied, but also to beUamed," 
said Mr. Percival. "You do not know her history* 
Miss Moreton ran away from her friends- to live with 
this Mrs. Freke, who has led her into all kinds of mis- 
chief and absurdity. The girl is weak and vain, and 
belierea that every thing becomes her which Mis, Freke 
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hor is beooauQf . At one time she was per- 
suaded to go to s public ball with her anns as bare as 
JoBo^s, im ber feet as naked as Blad. Tallien's. At an- 
other time Bliss Moietoa {who unfortunately has neTor 
lieaid the Greek proTerb, that half is better than tlie 
whole) was pemmded by Mrs. Freke to lay aside her 
liidf>boot89 and to equip herself in men's whole boots; 
and thus die rode about the country, to the amazement 
of all the world. These are trifles; but women who 
love to set tiie world at defiance in trifles seldom respect 
its opinion in matters of conse^ence. Miss Moreton's 
whofe boots in the morning, ud her bare feet in the 
enrening, were talked of by cTeiybody, till she gave them 
more to talk of about her attachment to a young officer* 
Mrs. Freke, whose philosophy is professedly latitudina- 
rian in morals, laughed at the gtrrs prejudice in favour 
of the ceremony of marriage. So did the officer; for 
Miss Moreton had no fortune. It is suspected that the 
young lady did not feel tiie difficulty which philosophers 
are sometimes said to find in suitmg their practice to 
their theory. The uneidiffktened woild reprobated the 
theory much, and the practice more. I am indihed, ia 
spite of seandal, to thmk the poor girl was only impru- 
dent : at di events, she repents her folly too late. Hbm 
has now no friend upon earth but Mrs. Frcke, who is, in 
iact, her worst enemy, and who tyrannizes over her 
without mercy. Imagine what it is to be the butt of a 
bulfoon!'* 

^ What a lesson to young ladies in the choice of fe* 
male friends !** said Belinda. *^ But had Miss Moreton 
no relations, who could interfere to get her out of Mrs. 
Prelte's hands !" 

** Her father and mother were old, and, what is OHNre 
contemptible, old-fashioned: she would not listen to 
their advice ; she ran away from them. Some of her 
relations were, I believe, willing that she should stay 
vrith Mrs. Freke, because she was a dashing, fashionat^ 
woman, and they thought it might be what is called an 
mdvanta^e to her. She had one relation, indeed, who 
was quite of a different opinion, who saw the danger of 
her situation, and remonstrated in the strongest manner 
— ^ut to no purpose. This was a cousin of Miss More- 
ton's, a respectable cleTgyman. Mrs. Freke was so 
much incensed by his insolent interference^ as she was 
pleased to call it, that she made an effigy of Mr. More* 
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ton, Pressed in his canouicidSy andfaoiif the figuce epas 
a scarecrow in a garden close by the high road. He 
iprais so much belored and respected for his benevolence 
and unaffected piet^, that Mrs. Freke totidly failed in 
lier djssign of making him ridiculous; her scarecrow 
^was torn to pieces b^ his parishioners; and though^ in 
tlie true spint of charity, he did all he couki to moderate 
their indignation against his enemy, the lady became 
such an object of detestation, that she was followed 
inrith hisses and groans whenever riie appeared, and i^e 
dared not venture within ten miles of tne village. 

** Afrs. Freke now changed the mode of her persecu- 
tion : she was acquainted with a nobleman from whom 
oor clergyman expected a living, and she worked upon 
bis lordship so successfully, that he innsted upon having 
an apolog^r made to the lady. Mr. Moreton had as 
much dignity of mind as (pntleness of character ; his 
forbearance was that of prmciple, and so was his firm- 
ness : he refused to make the concessions that were re- 
ttttired. His noble patron bullied. Though he had a 
laige family to provide for, the clergyman would not 
degKide himself oy any improper submission. The in- 
cumbent died, and the livinp^ was given to a more com- 
pliaiit friend. So ends the history of one of Mrs. Freke'a 
nnmerotts frolics." 

"This was the story," said Mr. Vincent, ** which 
effectually changed my opinion of her. Till I heard it, 
1 always looked upon her as one of those thoughtless, 
good-natured people who, as the common saying is, do 
nobody any harm but themselves." 

^ It is difficult in society," said Mr. Percival, *^ es- 

Secially for women, to do harm to themselves without 
oing harm to others. They may begin in frolic, but 
they must end in malice. They defy the world — ^the 
world in return excommunicates them — ^tbe female out^ 
laws become desperate, and make it the buuness and 
pride of their lives to disturb the peace of their sober 
neighbours. Women who have lowered themselves in 
the public opinion cannot rest without attempting to 
bring others to their own level." 

** Mrs. Freke, notwithstanding Wk blustering merri- 
ment that she affects, is obviously unhappy," said Be^ 
Ijn^; *'and since we cannot do her any good, either by 
our Mame ot our pity, we had better thmk of sonie^ing 
eUe^ " 



'' Scandal,** tatd Mr. Viaeant, "^doea noiaeettito^ 
TOn much pleaaure, Miss Portman. You will be glslta 
hear that Blra, Freke'a malice againatpoor Mr. Moretoa 
kaa not ruined him. Do you know, Mr. Percival, thai 
he baa juat been preaented to a good living by a generoaa 
young man, who heard of his excellent conduct 1" 

"I am extremely glad of it," aaid Mr. PeroivaL 
** Who is this generous young man I I should like to 
be acquainted with him." 

*'So ahottld I," aaid Mr. Vincent; '*he is a Mr. 
Henrey." 

** Clarence Hervey, perhapa t" 

'* Yes, Clarence was hia name." 

** No man more likely to do a generous action than 
Clarence Hervey," said Mr. PercivaL 

*' Nobody more likely to do a generoua action than 
Mr. Hervey," repeated Belinda, in rather a low tone. 
She could now praise Clarence Hervey without blush* 
ing, and she could think even of his generosity withoul 
partiality, though not without pleaaure. By strength 
ef mind, and timely exertion, she had prevented her pre- 
possession from growing into a passion that mightluve 
made her miserable. Proud of this conquest over her* 
aelf^ she was now disposed to treat Mr. Vincent widi 
more favour than usual. Self-complacency g^ener^y 
puts us in good-humour with our friendet. 

After spending some pleasant hours in Lord C % 

beautiful grounds, where the children explored to theif 
satisfaction every dingle and bushy dell, they returned 
home in the cool of the evening. Mr. Vincent thought 
it the most delightful evening he had ever felt. 

"What! as charming as a West Indian evening!" 
aaid Mr. Percival. " This is more than 1 expected ever 
to hear you acknowledge in favour of England. Do yea 
remember how you used to rave of the climate am of 
the prospects of Jamaica?" ^ 

** Yes, but my taste l^as quite changed." 

«« I remember the time," said Mr. Percivali " whaa 
you thought it impossible that your taste should ever 
change ; when yoi^told me that taste, whether Ibl 
the beauties of anmsite or inanimate nalure, was im- 
mutaUe." 

*' You and Misa Portman have taught ra0 better smisa* 
Fhat loves are geneziitty silly tUnga," adda4he, colov 
ing a little. Belinda coloured also. « > 



uBarily aioro foolish than others; but the chaDoot 
cortainly against them. From poetry or rojoaneOk 
votiQgf people qsuaUy.form their earlier ideas of lovoi 
befoie they have aetually felt the passion; «iid th# 
ifnaige which they have i» tiieir own ttiiids of the ^fei» 
idmU is cast upon the first objects they afterward behold* 
Tiue, ff i nwy be altowed the expressioiif is Cupid's 
Fmta Morgana. Defaided mortals are in ecstasy while 
the iUusaon lasts, and in despair when it vanishes.'' 

Mr. Percival appeved to be ui^consoious that what 
he was saying was any way applicable to Belinda. He 
addressed himself to Mr. Vincent solely, and she lis* 
^Bed at her ease. 

** But," said she, ** do not ;^on think that this inrejii^ 
dice, as I am willing to allow it to be, in favour of first 
loves, najy in our «e«, be advantageous ! £vep when a 
woman may be coovinoed that she ought not to iodidge • 
tbrst love, shoidd she wst be prevented by delicaw^y from 
tiunkiO^ of a second V" 

** Delicaey, my dear Miss Portman, is a charming 
word, and a still more charming thing, and Mrs. Frehe 
has probably increased our affDction for it ; but even 
deli<^i^^ like all other virtues, must be judged of by thQ 
iesi of utihty. We should run into romance, and error« 
and, misery if we did not constantly refer to this stand<« 
add.* . Our reasonings as to the conduct of life, as far as 
moral. prodence is concerned, must depend ultimately 
apon facts. Now, of the numbers of peoole in this 
wodd, how many do you think have marned their JWI 
lotms I Probably not one out of ten. Then, would yon 
Imvenine out of ten pine all their lives in celUmcy^ q$ 
fret in matrimony, because they camMH have the per** 
acme who first struck their fancy P 

^ I acknowledge this would not.add to the happinese 
of eoeieiy,*^ said Belinda. 

" Nor to its virtue,'* said Mr. PerctvaL '' I scarcelgr 
know an idea more dmigsrons to domestic happiness 
Hmn tfah belief in the nasaaingnishahle nature of afirst 
flaaae. There are people who would persuade us thai* 
though it may be atiiotmred for ysara, it must break out 
at loat, and blase with destructive fury. Permciomi 
^oetnne! £ilse as i is pemicioaa!<^The straggles be* 
hvoea^Qfty and paoaionmay be the charm of rpmane^y 
tetjBoat be themsiiBDof vaol USb, OEamwoman mlm 
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aB tint «B aiB^k^ Uii estonfate knriMuid «aB do to win 
ber confldeaoe and aftct ion, iMNiriilws bi saoet m /«(irf 
lutpmwiiwi for Iwr tint love, nsj peiliaps, bytiw 
rioqoeiice of a fine wfiter, be made an intemliBf 
heroine ; but woold any man of aenae or feeling' ^duDoae 
to be trooMed witk such a wifef-^Woidd not-even the 
idea tint w om e n admired aach coodnct neceaaaxfly tend 
to dimimah oor confidence, if not in dieir virtoe, at least 
in their aincerity? And woiddnot thiaaospiciondeatrojf 
our faappineasl Hoabands may aometimes faaTC- deli- 
cate leelings aa well aa their wivea, though they aro 
aeUom allowed to have any by theae nnjnat novel 
writers. Now, could a husband who haa any delicacy 
be content to possess the person without the naind!-* 
the duty without the love 9 — Could he be perfectly 
hiqjpy, if, in the fondest moments, he m^t dcNiU 
whether he were an oliject of disgost or aroction ! — 
whether the smQes of a|iparait joy were only tiis 
efibrts of a suflTenng martyr! — Thank Heaven! I am 
not msHrried to one of these charming martyrs. Let 
those live with them who admire them. For my part, I 
admire and love the wife who not oisdy seems, tat is, 
happy— as V added Mr. Percinral^ toiling, '* have tlM 
fond credulity to believe. If I have spoken too long or 
too warmly upon the chapter oi first loves, I have at 
leeiat been a perfectly disinterested dedsimer ; for I can 
assure you, Miss Portman, that I do not aospect Lady 
Anne Percival of sigyng in secret lor- some vision* of 
perfection, any more than she suspects me of pining for 
the charming Lady Delaeour, who« perhaps, you may 
have heard was my first love, Ih.these days, however^ 
sO few people marry with ^ven ^e pretence to love of 
any sort, that you will think I might have spared this 
tirade. NO; there are ingenuous minds which will 
never be enslaved by fashion or interest^ though ^ey 
may be exposed to be' deceived by romandey or by the 
Ai^iicy of their own imaginations." 

•* I hear,'^ said Belmda, smiling, " I hear and midepi 
statid the^emphaais ^ith which you pronounce that word 
ielicaey, I see you have not forgotfamthat I used it im^ 
liropeiiy half an hdur ago, as you have cdnviiieed me.** 

'^ Happy they," indd Mr. Percival, '' who can be oo^ 
vinced in half an hour! There am aome people whs 
aabnot'ba coofBiced in a^whole hferand who endwfaais 



thmrhegKn^ witii Mfixig^ ' Tliia » ny i^fMBion— lalmy* 
thouglit so, and always shall.' " 

Mr. VkiceAt at ail times loved Mr, Percival; but be. 
BeTer felt so aiuch affectioa /or him as he did this even* 
mg^ md his arguments appeared to him unanswerableC 
Thpttgh Belinda had never mentioned to Mr. Vincent the 
name of Clarence Hervey till this day» and thoiig^ he 
did not in the least suspect from her manner that this 
gentleman ever possessed any interest in her heart ; yet» 
with her accnstomed sincerity, she had confessed to .him 
that an impression had been made .upon her. mind before 
she came to Oakly-park. 

After this conversation with Mr. Percival, Mr. Vincent 
perceived that he gained ground more rapidly in her 
favour ; and his company grew eVery day more agreeable 
to her taste: he was convinced that, as he possessed her 
esteem, he should in time secure her affections. 

** In time,** repeated Lady Anne Percival: >' you must 
idlow her time, or you will spoil all." 

It was with some difficulty that Mr. Vincent restrained 
his impatience, even though he was persuaded of the 

gnidence of his friend^s advice. Things went on in this 
appy but, as he thought, slow state of progression till- 
towards the latter end of September. 

One fine morning Lady Anne Percival came into Be- 
Unda^s room with a bridal &vout in her hand. . " Do yoa. 
know,*' said she, " that we are to have a wedding to-<Lay % 
This favour has just been sent to my maid. Lucy, tW 
]Nretty girl whom you may remember to have seen soma 
lime ago with that prettily turned necklace, is tbebridOr 
and James Jackson is the bridegroom. Mr. Vincent has' 
let them a veiy pretty little farm in the neighbourhood, 
and — hark ! there's the sound of music.'' 

They looked out of the window, and they saw a troop 
ef villagers, gayly dressed, going to the wedding. Ladj^ 
Anne, who was always eager to promote innocent fes* 
tivity, sent immediately to have a tent pitched in th^ 
park; and all the rural company were invited to a dance 
m the evening: it was a very cheerful spectacle. Be- 
linda heard from all sides praises of Mr. Vincent** gene<; 
Tosity ; and she could not be insensible to the simpfe but 
enthusiastic testimony which Juba bore to his master's 
goodness. Juba had composed, in his broken dialect, a 
uttle song in honour of his master, which he sang to his 
kuDJora with the most toucfat^g expression of joyful 
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Kissh that her own nanie was frequently repeated. 
dy Amie called him, and desired to^ have the words of 
this song. They were a mixture of English and of his 
native Ismguage ; they described in the strongest manner 
what had been his feelings while he wasnndef the terror 
of Mrs. Freke*s fiery obeahowoman, then his joy on being 
relieved from these horrors, with the delightful seasa* 
tions of returning health; and thence he suddenly 
passed to his gratitude to Belinda, the person to whom 
fie owed his recovery. He concluded with wishing her 
all sorts of happiness, and, above all, that she might be 
fortunate in her love ; wliich Juba thought the highest 
degree of felicity. He had no sooner finished his songi 
which particularly touched and pleased MisaPortmaUt 
than he begged his master to offer to her the little instru* 
nient, which he had made with much pains and ingenuity. 
She acitepted the banjore with a smile that enchanted 
Mr. Vincent ; but at this instant they^ were startled by 
the sound of a carriage driving rqudly into the park. 
Belinda looked up, and between the heads of the dancers 
she just caught a glimpse of a weU-known Uveiy. 
'^Good heavens!^ she exclaimed, ''Lady Delacour's 
carriage ! — Can it be Lady Delacour !^' 

The carriage stopped, and Marriott hastily jumped out 
of it Belinoa.prdssed forward to meet her; poor Mar* 
nott was in great agitation :-*-'' O Miss Portman* my 
poor tady is very i]|«^very ill, indeed. She has sent me 
Ibr you— here's her letter. Demr Miss Poitman, I hope 
ytm wonH refuse to come : t^e has been very ill, and is 
rery ill ; but she would be better if she could see you 
again. But FU tell every thing, ma'am, when we are by 
ourselves, and when you have read your letter.'' 

Miss Portniaii inmiediately aocompanied Marriott to- 
wards the house ; and as they walked thither, she learned 
that Lady Delacour had applied to the quack-doctor ia 
whom she had such implicit faith, and had in vain en- 
deavoured to engage him to perfbrm for her the opera- 
tion to which she had determined to subout. He was 
afraid to hazard it, and he prevailed upcm her to give up 
the scheme, and to try some new external remedy from 
which he promised wonders. No one knew what his 
medicines were, but they affected her head in the moat 
alarming manner. 

In her delirium she called frequenUy i^on Mias.P<»t- 
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max; sometimes accusing her of tM ttsest treachery', 

sometimes addressing her as if she were present, and 
pouring forth the warmest expressions or firienMiip. 
** In her lucid intervals, ma'am," continued Martiott, 
^ she for some weeks scarcely e^er mentioned your 
name, nor could bear to hear me mention it. One day, 
Mrhen I was saying how much I wished that you weie 
ixrith her again, she darted at me the most terrible look 
tbat ever I beheld. 

" * When I am in my grave, Marriott,* cried my lady, 
' it will be time enough lor Miss Portman again to visit 
this house, and you may then express your attachment 
to her with more propriety than at present** These 
-were my lady's own words— 1 shall never forget them : 
they struck and astonished me, ma'am, so much, 1 stood 
Uke one stupified, and then left the room to think them 
over again by myself, and make sense of them, if I could. 
"Well, ma'am, to be sure, it then struck me like a flash 
Of lightning, that my lady was jealous — and, begpng 
your pardon, ma'am, of you. This seemed to me the 
most unnatural thing in the world, considering how easy 
my lady had always seemed to be about my lord ; but u 
was now'clear to me that this was the cause of "your 
leaving us so suddenly, ma'am; Well, I was conikleiit 
that Mr. Champfort was at the bottom of the business 
from the first ; and now that I knew what scent to go 
upon, I went to work with fresh spirit to find him out, 
which was a thing I was determined upon— and wluMt 
I'm determined upon I generally do, ma'am. Ho i put 
together things about Miss Portman and my lord, tqat 
hiE^ dropped at odd times from Sir Philip Badddy's 
jgentleman; and I, partly serious and partly fiirting, 
which in a good cause is no sin, drew from him (for he 

fretends to be a little an admirer of mine, ma'am, tiiourii 
neyer gave him the smallest encouragement) all he 
Iknew or suspected, or had heard reported, or whispered; 
and out it came, ma'am, thajt Mr. Champfort was the 
original of all ; and that he had told a heap of lies about 
»ome bank-notes that my lord had given you, and that 
you and my lord were to be married as soon as m^ lady 
was dead ; and I' don't know what, which he maliciousn^ 
circulate^, through Sii* Philip's gentleman to Sir PhiUp 
himself, and so round again to my lady. Now, G^ 
Philip's man behaved like a gentleman upon the' oeoa- 
aioDt which I shall ever be free to aelaiowledfe waA 



fMMBilMf: aBdw1icnIi«|imentedaiiii^piopeily,axid 
■nde kdm femiUe of the mischief, wmch, he assured 
■M, was done pui^y with aa eye to serve fiir Philip, bis 
master, be rety candidly <^ered to assist me to namask 
Ikat Tiilain Champfort, which he could easily do with 
tiie assiataace of a few bottles of claret, and a few &ir 
woids ; wfaieh, though I oaoH abide hypocrisy, I thought 
^te allowable upon such an occasion. So, ma*ain, 
when Mr. Champfort was thrown off his niard by the 
daiet, 8it Philip's gentleman began to talk of my lord 
and my lady, and ftfiss Portmaa ; and he observeid that 
my lord and my lady were coming together more than 
tliey nsed to be since Miss Portman leu the house. To 
which Champ^rt rm>lied with an oath, like an unman- 
Aered reprobate as he is, and in his gibberish French 
and Gsglish, which I can't speak ; but Uie sense of it 
was this ;— ' My lord and lady shall never come together 
if I can kelp it. It was to hinder this I got Miss Port* 
man banished; for mj lord was quite another man afte)r 
ahe got Miss Helena into the house ; and I don't doubt 
bat he might have been brought to l^ve off his bur* 
gundy t and set up for a sober, regular man ; which would 
not -suit me at siu. If my lady once was to get power 
or^ him again, I might go whistle — so (with another 
feprobate oath) my lord and my lady shall never come 
iogether again while I live.' 

^ WeU, ma'am," continue^ Marriott, '* as soon as I was 
in posseasion of this precious specHih, I carried it and a 
letter of $ir Philip Baddely's gentleman vouching it to 
my lady. My lady was thunderstruck, and so vexed to 
Jiate been, as she said, a dupe, that she sent for my lord 
directly, and insisted upon his giving up Mr. Champfbrt. 
My lord.demurred, because my lady spoke so high, and 
iaid «fMM^. He would have done it, I'm satisfied, of his 
own accoid with the greatest pleasure, if my lady had 
Aot, ae it were, commanded it. But he answwed at last, 
' Uy Lady Delacour, I'm not a man to be governed by a 
wile— I shall keep or part with my own servants in my 
own house according to my own pleasure ;' and sajon^ 
no, he left the room. I never saw my lady so angry aa 
$(ke was at this refusal of my lord to part with him. 
The hoose was quite in a state of distraction for some 
4ayB. I never would sit dpwn to the same table, ma'am* 
with Mr. Champfort, nor speak to him, nor look at him, 
tad j^u^iea fim hii^ above and below, stairs. And al 
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last my lady, who had been ffetting better, took to h&r 
bed again with a nenrous fever, which broofffat bcr 
almost to death^s door ; she having been so mwm weidk- 
ened before by the qoack medicines and convulsions, and 
all her sufferings in secret. She would not see my loidf 
on no account, and Charopfort persuaded him her ulneas 
was iMretence,to bring him to her purpose ; which was the 
more readily believed, because nobody was ever let into 
my lady's bedchamber but myself. All this time she never 
mentioned your name, ma'am ; but once, when I was sit- 
ting by her bedside, as she was asleep, she started sud- 
demy, and cried out, ' O my ^tearest Belinda ! are yan 
come back to me V — She awakened herself with the start ; 
and raising henelf quite up in her bed, she pulled Inck 
the curtains, ami k>oked sH round the room. Pm sure she 
expected to see you; and when she found it was a 
dream she gave a heavy sigh, and sank down upon her 
pillow. I then could not forbear to speak ; and this time 
my lady was greatly touched when I mentioned your 
name. She shed tears, ma*am ; and you know it is not 
a little thinff that can draw tears from my lady. But 
when I said something about sending for you, she an- 
swered, she was sure you would not return to her, and 
that she would never condescend to Bsk a favour in 
Tain, even from yon. Then I replied that I was sure 
you loved her still, andLas well as ever; and that the 
proof of that was, that Mrs. Luttridge and Mrs. Freke 
together, -by all their wiles, cottld not draw you over to 
their party at Harrowgate, and that you had affrooiei 
Mrs. Freke by defiNiding her ladyship. My lady was aU 
sofprlse at tms, and eagerly asked how I came to know 
it. Now, ma'am, I luid it all by a post4etter from 
Mrs; Luttridge's maM, who is my consin, and knows 
every thing that's going on. My lady from this momenl 
forward could scarce rest an instant without wishing foip 
you, and fretting for you, as I knew by her manner.' 
One day my lord met me on the stairs as I was coming 
down from my poor lady's rooon, and he asked me how 
she was. and why she did not send for a physician. 
*The hmt physician, my lord, she coidd send for,' said 
If * wo«U be Mias Portman; for she'll never be well till 
that good young lady comes back agaia^ in my humUe 
epinioni' 
<*< And what should prevent that good young lady froii^ 
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coming back agUH I Not I, surely,* rejoined my lord/ 
''for I wish she was here, with sdl my heart/ 
, ** Mt is not easy to suppose, ray lord,* said I, 'after 
an. that has passed, that the young lady would choose 
to return, or that my lady would sak her, while Mr. 
Champfort remains paramount in the house.' ' If that^s 
^IV cried my lord, ' tell your lady Til part with Champ- 
fbrt upon the spot ; for the rascal has just had the inso- 
lence to insist upon it that a new pair of boots are not 
too tight for me, when I said they were. I'll show him 
I can be master, and will, in my own house.' . Ma'am, 
mff heart leaped for joy within me at hearing these 
iroids, and I ran up to my lady with them. I easily 
•ondoded in my own mind, th»t , my lord was glad of 
the pretence of the boots to give up haodsomely after 
standing out so long. To be sure, my lord's mightily 
Jealous of being master, and mighty fond of having his 
own way ; but I forgive him every thing for doing as I 
would have him at last, and dismissing that prince of 
mischief-makers, Mr. Champfort. My lady called for 
her writing-desk directly, and sat up in her bed, and 
with her trembling hand, as you see by the writing, 
ma'am, wrote a letter to you as fast as ever she could, 
and the postchaise was ordered. I don't know what 
fancy seized her — ^but, if you remember, ma'am^ the 
hammercloth to her new carriage had orange and black 
fringe at first : she would not use it till this had been 
changed to Uue and white. Well, ma'am, she recol* 
lected this on a sudden as I was getting ready to come 
for you ; and she set the servants at work directly to 
take off the blue and white, and put on the black and 
orange fringe again, which she said must be done before 
your coming. And my lady ordered her own footmatil 
He ride along with me ; and I have come post^ and have 
travelled night and day, and will never rest till I get 
back. But, ma'am, I won't keep you any longer from 
reading your letter, only to say that I hope to Heav^i 
you will not refuse to return to my poor lady, if it be 
only to put her mind at ease before she dies. She can^ 
not have long to live." 

' Ais Marriott finished 4hese words they reached thtf 
house, and Belinda went to her own room to read lady 
Delacour's letter. It contained none of hercnstooh 
wtf ^^ Qo^uenee du billet,** no 8pnghtly.wity.no real, no 
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hodily «ttff€ring, and her high spirit subdued. Sh* 
expressed the most poignant anguisli for havii^ indulged 
such uiyust suspicions and intemperate passions. fiM 
Uuneioted bavii^ forfeited the esteem and direction of 
the only real friend she had ever pos8es8ed--*3 friend of 
wbo^ forbearance, tenderness, and fidelity she had 
received such indisputable proofs. She concluded by 
sayinff, " I feel my end fast approaching* and pediaps^ 
Belinda, your humanity will induce you to grant my 
last requestt and to let me see you once mofe before 
I die." 

Belinda immediately decided to return to Lady Dela- 
cour^*though it was with real regret that she thought 
of leaving Lady Anne Percival, and the amiable and 
happy family to whom she had become so much aW 
tached. The children cronrded round her when they 
heard that she was going, and Mr. Vincent stood iit 
atlent sorrow — ^but we spare our readers this pertinff- 
scMieu Miss Portman promised to return to Oal^lj^-pan 
as soon as she possibly could. Mr. Vincent anxJously 
requested permission to follow her to town : but this 
phe positively ]:e£ased ; and he submitted with as good 
a grace as a lover can submit to any thing that cfosse* 
Ilia passion. 



CHAPTER XX. 

RECOKCILIATION. 

AwASB that her remaining in town at such an unusual 
aeason of the year would appear unaccountable to her 
foabionable aequaiatanoe, Lidy Delaconr contrived lor 
hers^ a characteristic excuse. She declared that there 
was no possibility of finding pleasure in any thing but 
novelty, and that the greatest novelty to her would be 
to remain a whole summer in town. Most of her frienda» 
among whom she had successfully established a char*' 
acter for caprice, were satisfied that this was merely 
some new whim, practised to signalize herself by singu- 
huri^. The real reason that dbtained h^ was her 
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t^gmArnxm npon tier empiric, wlw hftd r e p ea te dly i^t^ 
ited and comstantly prescnbed for her. ConTliiced,hoiPr«- 
erer, by the dreadful situation to which his prescriptions 
Ind lately reduced her, that he was unworthy of her 
confidence, she determined to dismiss him ; but she 
could not do this, as she had a' considerable sum to pay 
him, till Marriott's return, because she could not tniat 
any one but Marriott to let him up the private staircase 
into ttue boudoir. 

During Marriott^i absence her ladyship suffered no 
one to attend to her but a maid who was remarkable for 
her stupidity. ■ She thought that she could have nothing 
to fear from this girPs spirit of inquiry, for never was 
any human being so destitete of curiosity. It was about 
oon when Belinda and Marriott arrived. Lady Dels- 
c:\ir, who had passed a restless night, was asleep. 
When she awoke, she foimd Marriott standing beside 
her bed. 

^ Then it is all in vain, I see,'^ cried her ladyship ; 
^ Miss Portman is not with you 1 — Give me my laij^a- 
num.'* 
■' ''Miss Pottman is come, my lady," said Marriott; 
*' she is in the dressing-room : s^e would not come in 
here with me, lest she should startle you." 

" Belinda is come, dp you say ?— AdmijNible Belinda!** 
cried Lady Delacour, and she clasped her hands with 
ecstasy. 

'* Shall I tell her, my lady, that you are awake t" 

" Yes — ^no— stay — Lord Delacour is at home. 1 will 
get up immediately. Let my lord be told that I widi 
to speak with him-^that I bleg he will breakfast with 
me in my dressing-room half an hour hence. I will 
dress immediately." 

Marriott in vain represented that she ought not to 
hurry herself in her present weak stated Intent upon 
her own thoughts, she listened to nothing that was said, 
but frequently urged Marriott to be expeditious. She 

Eut on an unusual quantity of rouge ; then looking at 
erself in the glass, she said, with a forced smile, ''Mai«> 
riott, I look so charmingly, that Misa Portman, perhaps^ 
will be of Lord Delacour's opinion, and think that no** 
thing is the matter with me. Ah ! no ; she has been 
behind the scenes — she knows the truth too well!-^ 
Marriott, pray did she ask you many questimis abo«t 
me 1— Was not she veryisorryto leave Oakly-^pariL l'^ 



' Wm not 'iMbf. afl mktemelY c6iieeni«d to part wHb 
her 1— Did she ask after Helena ? — Did you teU her that 
I unvoted upon m3r lord's parting with Champfort V 

At the word Champfort Marriott's mouth /opened 
es^rly, and she began to answer with her usual volu* 
bOity. Lady Delaeour waited not for any reply to the 
Tariou» (Questions which, in the hurry of her mmd, she 
had asked ; but, passing swiftly by Marriott, she threw 
open the door of iier dressing-room. At the sight of 
TClllida she i^opped short; and, totally overpowered* 
she would have sunk upon the floor, had not Miss Port- 
mma caught her in her arms, and supported her to a 
»o£a. When she came to herself, and heard the sooth- 
ing tone of Belinda's voice, she looked up timidly in her 
face for a few moments without being able to speak. 

*' And are you really here once more, my dear Be«> 
liiida'?"'ehedshe, at last ; ^^aod may I still call you my 
friend? — ^and do you foreive mel — ^Yes, I see you do 
•^-^and from you 1 oaii endure the humiliation of being 
forgiven. Enjoy the noble sense of your own supe- 
rioSty." 

** My dear Lady Delaeour," said Belinda, ^' you see all 
tins in too strong a light: you have done me no injury 
— 1 have nothing to forgive." 

^* 1 eaimot see it in too strong a light. Nothing to for- 
give ! — ^Yes, ^ou have ; that which it is the most diffi- 
eiadl to forgiVe — ^injustice. Oh, how you must have 
despised me for the' folly, the meanness of my suspi-^ 
tiona ! Of all tempers, that which appears to roe, and 
1 am irare^to you, the most despicable, the most intolerr 
aHe, is a suspicious temper. Mine was once open, gen- 
itfous as your, own — ^you see how the best .dispositions 
may be depraved — ^what am I now ? — ^Fit only 

*T0 pobit a jnomly or adorn ft tale*— 

» 

» mismatched, misplaced, miserable, perverted being.," 
''And no^ you have abused yourself till you are 
fareathlessj I may have some chance," snd. Belinda, ^ of 
Amng beard in your defence. I perfectly agree with 
yon in thinking that a suspicious temper is despicable 
and intolerable ; but there is a vast difference between 
«a ^aieQte fit of J«alo«sy, ai our friend 'Dr. X-j — r wpuld 
say* wA a eteoidc habit of suspicion. The noblest 
'Bsturea^jMiy wt. wsoidLed up to suspioioa by designing 
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ifflbinf; and Umb a Inadknelier «r s InOKicM^ 
« trifles UfhtM air*— » 

** O, my dear, yoa are too good. BotniylbHyaiiniti 
of no exeoae, no palKaUon,'* inteirapted Lady Delaoour: 
''mine was jealousy withoot lo¥e." 

** That, indeed, would admit of no exoaae," said Be* 
Bnda ; ** therefore yon will pardon me if 1 think it inciedi* 
Me— especially as I have detected yon in feeling soow* 
thing like affection for yonr little danghter, afler you bad 
done your best, I mean your worst, to make me believs 
that you were a monster of a mother." 
' ''That was quite another affsor, my ^kar. I did net 
know Helena was worth loving. 1 did not imagine iiy 
HtHe danghter could lore me. When I found my mia* 
take I changed my tone. But there is no hope of mist 
take with my poor hasband. Your own sense most 
iihow you that Lord IM^coor is not a man to bs 
loved." 

" That could not aluMtyw have been your ladsrahqx's 
opinion," said Belinda, with an arch smile. 

" Loid ! my dear," said Lady Delacour, a little emboli 
rassed, " io the highest paroxysm of my madnesa I never 
suspected that you could lave Ldcd Delacour; I sorely 
only hinted that you were in lof« witk-iiis coronet. 
That was absurd enough in att conscienee-^cm't make 
me more absurd than I am." 

" Is it' then the height of absurdity to love a has* 
bandl" 

" Love I Nonsense l-^ImpossiMe !*-*tiu8h I here he 
comes, with his odious creaking shoes. What maft 
can ever expect to be loved who wears cieilungshQes !" 
pursued her ladyship, as Lord Dtdacour entaced the 
room, his shoes creaking at every step ; and aaaumiog 
an air of levit/, she welcomed him as a stranger to her 
dressing-room. *' No speeches, my lord ! no speeches, 
I beseech yOu," cried she, as he was beginning to speak 
tolfissPortman. "Believe me that exphnatlonsaHnfS 
make bad worse. Miss Poitman is heroi thank tteiiven ! 
and her; and Champfort is gone, thai^ yoi^-or your 
boots. And now let us sit down to breakfast, and fov- 
get as soon as possible every ^ing that is ^foagief- 
«ble." 

When Lad^ Delacciur had a mlbd to baaidi pt^M 
yecollectiohs, it was searc^y possible t# resist the Qia- 
ffeal iafluenoe of hn etevertatiiNi aiC mnMMmi y«t 
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Imr lord'i ftrtttires new relaxed to a smile duriug this 
bieaklast. He maintained an obstinate silence and a 
profound solemnity — till at kst, rising from table, he 
tartted to Miss Portman and said, " Of all the caprices of 
fine ladies, that which surprises me the most is the whim 
9t keeping their beds without being sick Now, Miss 
Portman, you would hardly suppose that niv Lady Dela- 
eoar, who has been so hvely this morning, nas kept her 
bed, as I am informed, a fortnight — ^is not this astonish- 
mg?'' 

^Prodigiously astonishing, that my Lord Delacour 
Mke all the rest of the world, should be liable to be de- 
eei¥od by appearances," cried her ladyship. " Honour 
me with your attention for a few minutes, my lord, and 
perhaps I may increase your astonishment." 

His lordship^ struck by the sudden change of her 
fotce from gayety to gravity, fixed his eyes upon her, 
and returned to his seat. Sue paused — then addressing, 
herself to Belinda, " My incomparable friend," said she, 
" I will now give you a convincing proof of the unlim- 
ited power you have over my mind. My lord. Miss 
Portman has persuaded me to the step which I am now 
going to take. She has prevailed upfon me to make a 
decisive trial of your prudence and kindness^ She has 
determined me to throw myself on your mercy." 

" Mercy !" repeated Loid Delacour ; and a confused 
idea that ^e was about to make a confession of the 
jwtice of some of his former suspicions took posses- 
tioa of his mind : he looked aghast. ^ 

'*^I am going, my lord, to confide to you a secret of 
the utmost importance,^-^ secret which is known to but 
three people in the world — Miss Portman, Marriott, and 
a man whose name I cannot reveal to you." 
. " Stop, Lady Delacour !" cried his lordship, with a 
degree of emotion and energy which he had never 
shown till now: ''stop, I conjure, 1 con>mand you, 
madam! I am not sufficiently master ol myself— I 
once loved you too well to bear such a stroke. Trust 
me with no such secret — say no more — ^ou have said 
enough»*-4oo much. I forgive you, that is all 1 can do ; 
but we must part. Lady Delacour !" said he, breaking 
from her with agony expressed in his countenance. 
' ** The man has a heart, a soul, I protest ! You knew 
him better than I did. Miss Portman. Nay, you are not 
gODfi yeC my locd I You really love me, I find." 
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^No', BO, no,** cried he Tehenentiy: ** weak as ^m 
take me to be, Lady Delaeoar, I am incapable of Yawing 
a woman who bas disgraced me, disgraced herself, ker 
family, her station, her high endowments, her—" His 
utterance failed. 

*<0 Lady Delacour!*' cried Belinda, *'how can yoo 
trifle in this manner !** 

** I meant not,** said her ladyship, **to trifle: I a» 
satisfied. My lord, it is time that you should be eatie- 
fied* I can give you the most irrefragable proof that, 
whatever may have been the apparent levity of my con 
duct, you have had no serious cause for Jealousy. Bui 
the proof will shock— disgust you. Have you coarago 
to know more 1— Then foUow me." 

He followed her. — Belinda heard the boudoir-door 
unlocked. — ^In a few minutes they returned.-- Grief, and 
horror, and pity were painted in Lord Delacomr*s comi- 
tenance, as h^ passed nastily through the room. 

** My dearest friend, I have taken your advice : would 
to Heaven I had taken it sooner !" said Lady Delacour 
to Miss Portman. " I have revealed to Lord Delacour 
my real situation. Poor man ! he was shocked b^ond 
expression. He behaved incomparably weU. I am 
convinced that he would, as he said, let his hand be cut 
off to save my life. The moment his foolish jealousy 
was extinguished, his love for me revived in fcdl force. 
Would you believe it 1 he has promised me to break 
with odious Mrs. Lnttridee. Upon my charging him to 
keep my secret from her, he instantly, m the handsomest 
manner in the world, declared he would never see her 
more, rather than give me a moment's uneasiness. How 
I reproach myself for having been for years the torment 
of this man's life !" 

" You may do better than reproach yourself, my dear 
Lady Delaconr," said Belinda ; " you may yet Hve for years 
to be the blessing and pride of his life. I am persuaded 
that nothing but your despair of obtaining domestic hap- 
piness has so long enslaved you to dissipation ; and now 
that you find a friend in your husband, now that you 
know the affectionate tenroer of your little Helena, you 
will have fresh views and fresh hopes ; you wiU have 
the courage to live for yourself, and not for what is 
called the world." 

"The world!" cried Lady Delacour, with a tone of 
disdain: "how long has that word eudaved a seal 



fiMrmed for yglier purposes!" She panasd, and looked 
iq» towards heaven with an e:q)re88ion of fenrent devo- 
tioD, which Belinda liad once, and but once, before seen 
ia her countensmce. Then, as if forgetful even that Be* 
linda was present, she threw herself upon a sofa, and 
felli or seemed to fall, into a profound revery. She 
was roused by the entrance of Marriott, who came into 
the room to ask whether she would now take her laoda- 
iHim. " I thought I had taken it," said she in a feeble 
voice ; and as she raised her eyes and saw Behnda, she 
added, with a faint smile, '* Miss Portman, I believe, has 
been laudanum to me this morning ; but even that will 
not do long, you see ; nothing will do for me now but 
Mt5,** and she stretched out her hand for the laudanum* 
** Is not it shocking to think," continued she, after she 
had swallowed it, ** that in laudapum alone I find the 
means of supportiitt existence ir 

She put her hand to her head, as if partly conseioua 
of the concision of her own ideas : and ashamed that 
Belinda shovdd witness it, she desired Marriott to aasist 
her to rise, and to support her to her Jsed-chamber. She 
made a sign to Miss Portman not to foUow her* " Do 
not take it unkindly, but I am quite exhausted, and wish 
to be alone; for I am grown fond of being alone some 
hcHirs in the day, and perhaps I shall sleep." 

Marriott came out of her lady's room atxmt a quarter 
of an hour afterward, and said that her lady seemed 
disposed to sleep, but that she desired to have her book 
left by her bedside. Marriott searched among several 
which lay upon the table, lor one in which a mark was 
put. Belinaa looked over them along with Marriott, 
and she was surinrised to find that they had almost all 
methodistical titles. Lady Delacour's mark w^ in the 
middle of Wesley's Admonitions. Several pages in 
other IxM^s of the same description Miss Portman 
found marked in pencil, with reiterated lines, which she 
knew to be her Ladyship's customary mode of distin- 
gnishinf passages that she particidarly liked. Some 
were highly oratorical, but most of them were of a 
mystical cast, and appeared to Belinda searcely intelli- 
gible. She had reason to he astonished at meeting with 
such boc^s in the dressing-room of a woman of Lady 
Delacour's character. Dunng the solitude of her illness, 
her ladyship had first begun to think seriously on reli- 
gigpis sulyects^aod the early impressions that had been 





iMde on hBt nbid in her childfaood, by a netho^Med 
mother, recarred. Her understanding, weakened pM« 
hape by disease, and never accustomed to reason, was 
incapable of distinguishing between truth and error; 
and ner temper, naturally enthusiastic, hurried her from 
one extreme to the other — from thoughtless Scepticism 
to visionary credulity. Her devotion was by no means 
steady or permanent ; it came on by fits, usually at tiie 
time when the effect of opium was exhausted, or before 
a fresh dose began to operate. In these intervals sh^ 
was low-spirited— bitter reflections on the manner in 
which she had thrown away her talents and her life ob- 
truded themselves; the idea of the untimely death of 
Colonel Lawless, of which she reproached herself as 
the cause, returned ; and her mind, from being a prey to 
remorse, began to sink in these desponding moments 
under the most dreadful superstitious terrors — ^terrors 
the more powerful as they were secret. While the 
stimulus of laudanum lasted, the train of her ideas 
always changed, and she was amazed at the weak fears 
and strange notions by which she had been disturb^i; 
yet it was not in her power entirely to chase avray 
these visions of the night, and they gained gradually a 
dominion over her, of which she was iieartily'asbanied. 
She resolved to conceal this weakness, as in her gayer 
moments she thought it, from Behnda, from whose su- 
perior strength of understanding she dreaded ridicule or 
oontempt. Her experience of Miss Portman^s gentle* 
■ess and friendship might reasonably have prevented 
or dispelled such apprehensions; but Lady Delacour 
was governed by pride, by sentiment, by whim, by «i« 
thusiasm, by passion — by any thing but reason. 

When she began to revive after her fit of languor^ 
and had been refreshed by opium and sleep, she rang Amt 
Marriott, and inquired for Belinda. She was much pro- 
voked when Marriott, byway of proving to her that Miss 
Portman could not have been tired of being left alone, 
told her that she had been in the dressing-room rtisi* 
magtne over the hooks. 

'' What books V^ cried Lady Delacour. " I forgot that 
ihey were left there. Miss Portman is not reading then 
still, 1 suppose! Go for them, and let them be locked 
up in my own bookcase, and brine me the key.** 

Her ladyship appeared in good spirits when she saw 
B^tiOda again. She rallied her upon the |»erious stu^iM 



•be had ciiosaa for her momin^'s simueiiiart. '* TIiom' 
methodiBtical botdLs, with their strange quaint tiUeSy** 
•aid she, ^«re, howerer, diyerting enough to those whOf 
like myself, can find diversion in the height of humatt 
absofdity." 

Deceived by the levity of her manner, Belinda con* 
chided that the marks of approbation in these book^ 
were ironical, and she thought no more of the matter; 
lor Lady Delacour suddenly gave a new turn to .the 
conversation by exclaiming, ** Now we talk of the height 
of human absiurdity, what are we to think of Clarence 
Uervey ?" 

** Why should we think of him at aU V said Belinda. 

^For two excellent reasons, my dear: because we 
caanot help it, and because he deserves it. Yes, he 
deserves it, believe me, if it were only for having writ* 
ten these charming letters,** said Lady Delacour, open- 
km a cabinet, and taking out a small packet of lettera* 
which she put into Belinda's hands. '* Pray, read them^ 
you will find them amazingly edifyingj as well as eotoiw 
taining. I protest I am oiuy puzzled to know whether 
I shall bind them up with Sterne's Sentimental Journey 
er Fordyce's Sermons for Young Women. Here, my 
]0ve« if you like description,*' continued her ladyship, 
oycmag one of the letters, '' here is a Radcliffean tour 
along the picturesque coasts of Dorset and Devonshire 
Why he went this toOr, unless for the pleasure and 

Sory of describing it. Heaven knows ! Clouds and 
irlmess rest over the tourist's private history ; but thist 
ef course, renders his letters mcHre piquant and vaMg^ 
estiog. AU who have a just taste either for literature 
oi for gallantry know how much we are indebted ta 
the obscure for the sublime, and orators and lovers 
feel what felicity there is in the useof the tai» figure of 
suspension." 

*« Very good description, indeed !" said Belinda, with* 
out raismg her eyes from the letter or seeming to pay 
any attention to the latter part of Lady DeWour's 
speech ; ** very good description, certaiiriy !** 

** Wdl, my d€»r; but here is something better thaa 
fwrt descfipHon^hete is sense for you : and pray maifc 
the politeness of addressing sense to a woman— to a 
woman of sense, I mean — and which of us is notl^ 
Then here is# sentiment for you," continued her lady* 
•iipr^gaatoganoUier letter before Behada; '*aatoi3P 
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of a Donetrinre lady, wko had the Bualoritiiie to li 

marriad to a man aa unHke Mr. Peisetval, and aa liki 

Lord Delacour, as possible; and yet, O wondeTfokl 

tkey make aa happy a couple as one^s heart could wi^. 

No%v, I am truly candid and good-natured to admire this 

latter; for every word of it is a lesson to me, and evi- 

denUy waa ao intended. But I take it all in good part, 

t>«eanae, to do Clarence justice, he deacribes the joyi 

o# domeatic paradise in such elegant Jan^nage, that ha 

^loee not make me sick, l" **f"^' myde^ ^eJinda, to 

iiwh my paneayric ^^ ^ !^» »*"* ^ ^^me other 

•pieties, irever^A*^'* ^^^^ letters calculated to make 

* you fall in lore vrith the writer of them, these are they.' 

''Then"^^ i^iss Portman, folding up the letter 
which she was Just going to read, "' I will n^ ran Um 
Insanl of reading them." 

u HTiy, my dear," said Lady Delacour, with a look o£ 
0dngled concern, rejuroach, and raillery, " have you ao* 
0Bliy given up my poor Clarence, merely on account 
4^ this mistress in the wood, this Virginia St. PieiT© f 
Nonsense ! Beg^ng your pardon, my daar; the man 
low you. Some entanf^ement, some punctilio, some 
dauht, some delicacy, some foUy, prevents him from 
t^ing just at this moment where, I confess, he ought te 
be— at your feet; and you, out of patience, which a 
young lady ought never to be if she can help it, wUl go 
and marry — I know you will-Hsome stick of a rival, 
pwrelv to provoke him.'' 

^ If ever I marry," said Belinda, with a look of proud 
htfknility, " I shall certainly marry to pleaae myself, and 
not to provoke anybody else ; and, at all events, I hope 
I shall never marry a sUcV^ 

" Pard^i rae that word," said Lady Delacour. *^ I am 

convinced'you never will— 4)nt one is apt to judge of 

others by one's self. I am wUling to believe that Ui^ 

; Vincent—" r* •• 

''Mr. Vincent! How did yon know^-" exclskned 

Belintta. 

" How did I know I Why, my dear, do you thiafc 
I am so little interested about you that I «have not f^und 
out some of your fecrets? And do you think that 
MarHott eocdd refrain frcwn telUng me, in her mos* 
triumphant tone, that ' Miss Portman has not gone to 
Oakly-park for nothing ; that she haa made a omofafi^ 
^ a Itr. Vincent, a West Indiaa^ a waid»or late^a waid 



Mr. PcvehralVtiie ImdioiiMflt mtft tiiftt erer wit 
0«en, and the ridiest, Mlc. &c. Ae. V Now tunple I 
k«joiced at the news; for I took it for granted yoB 
wrould never terioaely thmk of marryingf the man." 
'* Then why did your ladyship njoice t" 
"l?Vhy! O, yoQ noviee at Cnoid'a che884x>ardt do 
not you see the next move t C^ek with your new 
icnight, and the game is yonr own. Now, if your aunt 
Stanhope saw yonr look at this instant, she would gf9% 
yon up for ever— if she have not done that already. In 

£lain, nnmeta^horioal prose, then, cannot you eompr»- 
end, my straight-forward Belinda, that if yon make 
Olarence Hervey heartily jealous, let the impediments 
to your union he what they may, he wiQ acknowledge 
bimself to be heartily in love with yon 1 1 should make 
no scrui^e of frightening him within an inch of his ttfey 
£oT his good. Sir Phihp Baddely was not the man t9 
finghten him ; but this Mr. Vmcent, by aU aecounts, is 
jaet the thing.** 

^ And do you imagine that I could use Mr. Vincent so 
IH!— And can you think me capable of snch do«4)te 
deiOing V 

*^01 in love and war, you know, all stratagems are 
allowable. Bat you take the matter so seriously, and 
yon redden with such virtuous indignation, that I dare 
not say a word more — only — ^may I ask— are you absoi- 
lutely engaged to Mr. Vincent ?'* 

" No. We have had the prudence to avoid aU pron^ 
iees^all engagements." 

"^ There's my good girl P' cried Lady Delaconr, kiMng 
her : ^ all may yet turn out welL Read those letters,-^ 
take them to your room, read them, read them ; uid 
depend upon it, my dearest Belinda ! you are not tho 
sort of woman tikat will, that can be happy, if you make 
a mere match of convenience. Forgive me—* I love 
you too weU not to speak the truth, though it may 
offend for a moment.'* 

''You do not offend, but you misunderstand mOyT 
aaid Belinda. *' Have patience with me, and you shall 
#nd that I am incapable of making a mere match of 
convenience." 

Then Miss Portman gave Lady Delaconr a simple 
but full account of all that had passed at Oakly-paik 
relative to Mr. Vincent.- She repeated the anaaienta 
hf Which Lady Anne Percival hadfiMt pnvaiMi^patt 
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liirtoadniiiofifr.ViaBeiit^aidfMMfl. Sheftddthii 
•he had been convinced by Mr. PereiTtlt that the omntpo* 
tence of a Jittt iote was an idea fouDded in error, and 
realized only in romance ; and that to belieTe that none 
could be happy in maniage exeepit with the firat object 
of their fancy or their affectiona would be an error 
pemicioua to individuals and to aociety. When ahe 
detailed the.avgumenta uaed by Mr. Percival on thia 
aafeiiect. Lady Delacoor aigfaed, and obeenred that Mn 
Percival was certainly right. Judging from kis owm espe* 
rkne49 to declaim against the folly ofJSrst /met; ^' and 
for the same reason,** added ahe, '* perfaape 1 may be 
pardoned if I retain some prejudice in their favour.** 
She turned aside her head to hide a starting tear, and 
here the converaation dropped. Belinda, recoUectiag 
the circumstances of her ladyship's early history, re- 
jproached herself for having touched on this tender sub- 
ject, yet at the aame time she felt with increased foice, 
at this moment, the justice of Mr. Percival's ohaerva- 
lions ; for, evidently, the hold which this prejudice had 
kept in Lady Delacour*s mind had materialhr ii^uied 
her happiness, by making her neglect, after her mar'* 
naige, idl the means of content that were in her reach. 
Her incessant comparisons between her Jirsi lov^ and 
her husband excited perpetual contempt and disgust in 
her mind for her wedded lord, and formally years pre* 
eluded all perception of his good (uialities, all desire to 
Irre with him upon good terms, and all idea of securing 
that share of domestic happiness that was actually ia 
her power. Behnda resolved at -some future moment, 
whenever she could, with propriety and with effect, to 
auggest these reflections to Lady Delacour, and in the 
mean time she was determined to turn them to her own 
advantagjp. She perceived that she should have need 
of all her steadiness to preserve her judgment unbiased 
by her ladyship's wit and persuasive eloquence on the 
one hand, and on the other by her own high opinion of 
Lady Anne Percivid's judgmenj;, and the anxious desire 
ahe felt to secure her approbation. The letters from 
darenee Herv^ she read at night, when she retired to 
her own room ; and they certainly raised not only Be- 
lioda^s opinion of his talents, but her esteem for his 
character. She saw that he had, with great address, 
aiade use of the influence he possessed over Lady De* 
koonr to turn her mind to^eveif thingthat could nak# 



fter amiable, estiinable, and ha fpy a ho aaw tkat Ckuh 
ence, so far from attempting, for the sake of hia own 
ynadijj to retain hia pre-eminence in her ladyship's im« 
atgriiiation, used, on the contrary, '^his utmost skill*' to 
turn the tide of her affections towards her husband and 
her daughter. In one of his letters, and but in one» he 
mentioned Belinda. He expressed great rejpet in heart- 
ing- from Lady Delacour tluit her friend Miss Portman 
WHS no longer with her. He expatiated on the inesti- 
maUe advantages and happiness of having such a friend 
^-rrbot this referred to Lady Delacour, not to himself. 
There was an air of much respect and some embarrass- 
ment in idl he said of Belinda, but nothing like love. A 
few words at the end of this paragraph were cautiously 
obliterated, however; and, without any obvious link of 
connexion, the writer began a new sentence with a geiv 
eral reflection upon the folb^ and imprudence of forming 
romantic nrojects. Then he enumerated some of the 
▼arious schemes he had formed in his early voiUh, and 
humorously recounted how they had failed, or how 
they had been abandoned. Afterward, changing his 
tone from playful wit to serious philosophy, he observed 
the (flanges which these experiments had made in his 
owB character. 

*' My friend Dr. X ^," said he, " divides mankind 

into three classes : those who learn from the experience 
of others*— they are happy men ; those who learn Irpm 
their own experience — they are wise men ; and, lastly^ 
tlKMe who learn neither from their own nor from other 
people's experience — ^they are fools. This (Sass is by 
far the largest. I am content," continued Clarencoi 
" to be in the middle class— perhaps you will say be- 
cause I tannot be in the first : however, were it in my 
power to choose my own character, I should, forgive 
me the seeming vanity of the speech, st^l be content to 
remain in my present station upon this principle — the 
characters of those who are taught by their own expe- 
rience must be progressive in Imowledge and virtue. 
Those who learn from the experience of others may 
become stationary, because they must depend for their 
progress on the experiments that we brave volunteer^ 
at whose expense they are to live and learn, are pleased 
to try. There may be much safety in thuft snudy 
fighting, or rather seeing the batlleof life, behind the 
broad shield of a stouter warrior ; yet it seema t« 



«i6 to be rather «a ignoniiiuMe fluB » enviaUe 
eitnation. 

*'Oiir friend Dr. X wonld langfa at my insiatiof 

upon being among the class of learners by their own 
experience. He woeid ask me, whether it be the ulti- 
mate end of my philosophy to try experiments, or to be 
happy. And what answer should I make 1 I lunre none 
ready. Common sense stares me in the face, and my 
feelings, even at this instant, alas ! conftite my system. 
I shall pay too dear yet for some of my ejqierimenta. 
* 8oi8 grand homme, et sola malheoreox,' is, I am afraid, 
the law of nature, or rather the decree of the world. 
Your ladyship will not read this without a smile; for 
you will immediately infer that I think myself a groat 
man ; and as 1 detest hjrpocrisy yet more than Tanity, 
I shall not deny the charge. At sdl events, I feel that I 
am at present — ^however gayly I talk of it— in as fair a 
way to be unhappy for life, as if 1 were, in good eamest^ 
the greatest man m Europe. 

"Your ladyship's 

most req>ectful admirer, 
and sincere friend, 

"CLAMElfeB HnVKT. 

"P.S.— Is there any hope that your friend Miss 
Portman may spend the winter in town!" 

Though Lady Delaconr had been much fatigoed by 
the exertion of her spirits during the day, she sat i^- 
at night to write to Mr. Hervey. Her love and grati* 
laide to Miss Portman interested her most warmly f<Mr 
her happiness, and she was persuaded that the most 
effectual way to secure it would be to promote her 
union with her first love. Lady Delacour, who had also 
the best opinion of Clarence Hervey, and the most sin- 
cere friendship for hiih, thought she was likewise act- 
ing highly for his interest ; and she felt that she bad 
some merit in at once parting with him from the train 
of her admirers, and urging him to become a dull mar- 
ried man. Besides these generous motives, she was, 
perhaps, a little influenced by jealousy of the superior 
power which Lady Anne Percival had m so short a time 
acquired over Belinda's mind. " Strange," thought she, 
*'if love and 1 be not a match for Lady Anne Peroivil 
and reason !" To do Lady Delacour justice, it must be 
observed, that slie took the utmost care in her letter 



not to eommitlicr friend; she wfote with all the d^csta 
address of which she was mistress. She began \ff 
lallyiiij; her correspondent on his indulging him$elf so 
cliairniingly in the melancholy of genius; and she pre- 
scribed as a cure' to her malkeureux imofinaire, as she 
called him, those joys of domestic life which he so wdl 
knew how to pahit. 

** Prtcepte commeneOf exempU acheve^^^ said her lady« 
ship. ^^ You will never see me lafemme comme Uy en 
a feUf till I see you le bon mart, ffelinda Portman has 
this day returned to me from Oakly-park, fresh, bloom- 
ing, wise, and gay, as country air, flattery, philosophy, 
and love can make her. It seems that she has had full 
employment for her head and heart. Mr. Percival and 
Lady Anne, by right of science and reason, have 
taken possession of the head, and a Mr. Vincent, their 
eidevant ward and declared favourite, has laid close 
mege to the heart, of which he is in a fair way, I think, 
to take possession, by the right of conquest. As far as 
I can understand— for I have not yet seen le futur — he 
deserves my Belinda ; for besides being as handsome as 
any hero of romance, ancient or modern, he has a soul 
in which neither spot nor blemish can be found, except 
the amiable weakness of being desperately in love — a 
weakness which we ladies are apt to prefer to the most 
philosophic stoicism: apropos of philosophy — ^we may 
presume, that notwithstanding Mr. V. is a Creole, he 
has been bred up by his guaidian in the class of men 
who learn by the experience of others As such, ac- 
cording to your system, he has a right to expect to be a 
kappy man, has not he 1 According to Mrs. Stanhope's 
system, I am sure that he has : for his thousands and 
tens of thousands, as I am credibly informed, pass the 
comprehension of the numeration table. 

'^ But these will weigh not a grain in the estimation 
of her truly disinterested and noble-minded niece. Mrs. 
Stanhope knows nothing of Mr. Vincent's proposals ; 
and it is well for him she does not, for her worldly good 
word would mar the whole. Not so as to Lady Anne 
and Mr. Percival's approbation — their opinion is all in 
all with my friend. How they have contrived it I know 
not, but they have gained over Belinda's mind a degree 
of power almost eoual to parental authority; so you 
may piess that the doubtful beam will not much long«f 
nod from side to side : ihdeed, it seems to me scarcely 



aocowiiTj to tlifow in the twotd of mOiority to t«m 
the scale. 

**If jaa can pennade younelf to finish your pic* 
tareaqoe tour before the ides of the charming month 
of Norember, do, mj dear Clarence ! make haste and 
eome back te ns in time for Belinda's wedding — and do 
not forget my commission about the DorsetsMre angel; 
bring me one in your right hand, with a gold ring upon 
her taper finger-HM> help you, Cnpid! or neTcr more 
expect a amile 

from your sinceie friend 
and admirer, 

*'T. G. H. Dklaooub. 

** P.S. — Observe, my good sir, that 1 am not in such a 
desperate hurry to congratulate you on your marriage 
that I should be satisfied with an ordinary Mrs. Herrey : 
80 do not, under pretence of obliging me, or for any 
other consideration, yoke yourself to some damsel thai 
you will be ashamed to- produce. For one woman 
worthy to be Clarence Henrey's wife, I fasiTe se^ at a 
moderate computation, a himdred fit to be his mistress. 
If he should, on this subject, mistake ihe fitness ofthingt 
mr of persons^ he would indeed be m a fair way to be u»* 

^a^iM^tflke# a^^^V m9 r^S 

*'The substance of a lady^s letter, it has been said, 
always is comprised in the postscript^ 

Alter Ladv Delacour had finished this letter, which 
she had no doubt would bring Clarence immediately to 
town, she left it with Marriott, with orders to have it 
sent by the next post. Much fatigued, she then retired 
to rest, and was not visible the next day till near din* 
ner-time. When Miss Portman returned the packet of 
Mr. Hervey^s letters, her ladyship was dissatisfied with 
the measured terms of Belinda's approbation, and ^e 
said, with a sarcastic smile, ** So, they have made a 
complete philosopher of you at Oakly-paric ! You are 
perfect in the first lesson— not to admire. And is the 
torch of Cupid to be extinguished on the altar of 
Reason?" 

"Rather to be lighted there, if possible," said Be- 
linda; and she endeavoured to turn the conversation to 
what she thought must be more immediately interesimg ^ 
to Lady Dela^ur—her own heahh. She assured hei^ 
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WiOi Mrfeet trails that the was at preMnt UMva jBtenl 
upon ner situation thto upon CapicTor his torch. 

^ I believe you, my genermis Belinda !** said Lady 
Delacour ; '* and for that very reason I am interested in 
yomtt affairs, I am afraid, even to the verge of imperti- 
nence. May I ask why this preux chevmtZr of yours did 
not attend you, or follow you to townV' 

" Mr. Vincent t — He knew that I came to attend your 
ladyship. I told him that you had been confined by a 
nervous lever, and that it would be impossible for me to 
see him at present ; but I promised, when you coidd 
spare me, to return to Oakly-park.*' 

Lady Delacour sighed, and opened Clarence Hervey's 
letters one after another, looking over them without 
seeming well to know what she was about. Lord Dela- 
cour eame into the room while these letters were still in 
her hand. He had been absent since the preceding 
morning, and he now seemed as if he was just come 
lu>me, much fatigued. He began in a tone of great 
anxiety to inquire after Lady Delacour's health. She 
was piqued at his having left home at such a time, and 
merely bowing her head to him, she went on reading. 
His eyes glanced upon the letters which she held in her 
.hand ; and when he saw the well-known writing of 
Clarence Hervey, his manner immediately altered, and 
stammering out some commonplace phrases, he threw 
himself into an arm-chair by the fireside, protesting that 
he was tired to death — ^that be was faali-dead — that he 
had been in a post-chaise for three hours, which he 
hated— -had ridden fifty miles since yesterday ; and he 
muttered that he was a fool for his pains — ^an observa- 
tion which, though it reached her ladyship's ears, she 
did not think proper to contradict. 

His lordship had then recourse to his watch, his 
never-failing friend in need, which he always pulled out 
with a particular jerk when he was vexed. 

** It IS time for me to be gone— I shall be late at 
Studley's." 

•* You dine with his lordship then V^ said Lady Dela- 
cour, in a careless tone. 

" Yes ; and his good burgundy, I hope, will wind me 
up again," said he, stretching himself; ** for I am quite 

down." 

"Quite down! Then we may conclude that my 
friend Mrs. Luttridge is not yet come to 12an/ijM^e. 
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Raatipols, my dear,** conftkniedLadyDetacootytaniiiir 
to Miss PortmsA, ** is the naune of Harriot Freke^sTiOft 
in Kent. However strange it may sound to your ears 
and mindt I can assure you tike name has made fortune 
among a certain description of wits. And candour most 
allow that, if not elegant, it is appropriate ; it gives a 

Jiust idea of the manners and wa^ of life of the place, 
or every thing at Rantipole is rantipole. But I am really 
concenm, my lord, you should have ridden yourseU 
down in this way for nothing. Why did not you get 
better intelligence before you set out T I am afraid you 
feel the loss of Champfort. Why did not you contrive 
:to learn for certain, my dear good lord, whether the 
LiUtrUge was at Rantipole, before you set out on this 
wild goose chase V* 

'* My dear good lady," replied Lord Delacour, assum- 
ing a decree of spirit which startled her as much as it 
became nim, '* why do you not get better intelligence 
before you suspect me of being a brute and a liar! 
Did not I promise you yesterday that I would break with 
the Luttrtdget as you call her ? and how could you ima- 
gine that the instant afterward, just at the time I was 
wrung to the soiU, as you know I was — ^how could you 
imagine I would leave you to go to Rantipole, or to any 
woman upon earth T' 

** O my lord ! I be^ your pardon, I be^ your pardon a 
thousand times," cried Lady Delacour, rising with much 
emotion; and, eqiug towards him with & sudden im- 
pulse, she kissed his forehead. 

'*And so you ought to beg my pardon," ssud Lord 
Delacour, in a faltering voice, but without moving his 
posture. 

" You will acknowledge you left me, however, my 
lord ? That is clear." 

**Left you! Yesi so I did; to ride all over the coun- 
try in search of a house that would suit you. For 
what else did you think I could leave you at such a time 
as this 1" 

Lady Delacour again stooped, and leaned her arm 
upon his shoulder. 

"I wish to heaven, my dear," said his lordship, 
shrinking as he put away her hand, which still hew 
Clarence Hervey's letters. '*! wish to heaven, my 
dear, you would not hold those abominable perfomea 
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papers just under my yery nose. Toa know I eamot 
stand perfumes." 

** Are they perfumed I Ay ; so every thing- is that I 
keep in that cabinet of curiosities. Thank you, my dear 
Miss Portman," said her ladyship, as Behnda rose to 
take the letters from her hand. ^ Will you hare the 
goodness to put them back into their cabinet, if you can 
endure to touch them, if the perfume has not overcome 
yon as well as my lord! After all, it is only ottar of 
roses, to which few people's olfactory nerves have an 
antipathy.'* 

^ 1 have the honour to be one of the few," said his 
lordship, rising from his seat with so sudden a motion 
as to displace Lady Delacour's arm, which leaned upon 
him. '* For my part," continued he, taking down on^ 
of the Argand's lamps from the chimney-piece, and 
trimming it, ** I would rather a hundred to one snuff up 
fheoO of this cursed lamp." 

While his lordship applied himself to trimming the 
lamp with great earnestness, Lady Delacour negligently 
walked awav to the farthest end of the room, where 
stood the cabinet, which Belinda was trjdng to unlock. 

^' Stay, my love ; it has a secret lock, which I alone 
can manage." 

^ O, my dear Lady Delacour !" whispered Belinda, 
holding her hand as she gave her the key, '* I never can 
love or esteem you if you use Lord Delacour ill now." 

^' lU now ! ill now ? This lock is spoiled, I do believe," 
said she aloud. 

^ Nay, you understand me. Lady Delacour ! You see 
what is passing in his mind." 

** To be sure : I am not a fool, though he is. I see he 
Is jealous, though he has had such damning ftroof that 
airs right — the man's a fool, that's all. Are you sure 
this is the key I gave you, my dear t" 

** And can you think him a fool," pursued Belinda, in 
a still more earnest whisper, " for being more jealous 
of your mind than of your person ? Fools have seldom 
so much penetration, or so much delicacy." 

** But, Lord ! what would you have me do ! what 
would you have me say f That Lord DMacour writes 
better letters than these t" 

'* O no ! but show him these letters, and you will do 
Jostice to him, to yourself, to Cla , to everybody.** 



<*I«n«mIdaddbeliippytodo jofltiMto 

'^Hiai pnw do this Teiy instant, my dearest Lady 
Delaoour ! and I shall love yoa for it aH my life.** 

^ Done ! — for who can withstand that c^fer 1 — Done !*" 
said her ladyship. Then toininff to Lord Dekconr, 
^ My lord, will yon come here and tell us what can be 
the matter with this lock!" 

** If the lock be spoiled. Lady Delaconr, yon had better 
send for a locksmitn,*' replied his lordship, who was stifi 
employed aboot the wick of the Aigand : '^ I am no 
locksmith-*! do not pretend to understand locks — es- 
pecially secret locks." 

^ Bat yon will not desert as at oor utmost need, I am 
sore* my lord," said Belinda, approaching him with a 
c6nciliatOTy smile. 

" Yoa want the light, i believe, more than I do," said 
his IcNndship, advancing with the lamp to meet her. 
''Well ! what is the matter with this confounded lock 
of vouTs, Lad^ Delacoor t I know I should be at Stud- 
ley s by this tune — but how in the devil's name can you 
aqwct me to open a secret lock when I do not know the 
secret. Lady Delacour t" 

** Then I will tell you the secret. Lord Delacour— that 
there is no secret at all in the lock, w in the tetters. 
Here, if vou can stand the odious smell of ottar of 
roses, take these letters and read them, foolish man; 
and keep them till the shocking perfume is gcme off." 

Lord Delacour could scarce^ believe his senses ; he 
looked in Lady Delacour's eyes to see whether he had 
understood her rightly. 

^ But I am afraid," said she, smiling, "^ that you wiH 
find the perfume too overcominff." 

'* Not half so overcoming," cned he, seizing her handy 
and kissing it often with eager tenderness, ''not half so 
overcoming as this confidence, this kindness, this conde- 
scension mm you." 

" Miss Portman will think us both a couple of M 
fools," said her la^hip, making a slight effort to with- 
draw her hand. " But she is a&ost as great a simple- 
ton herself; I think," continued she, observing that the 
tears stood in Belinda's eyes. 

"My lord," said a footman who came in at this 
instant, " do you dress! The carriage isat the door,ai 
you ordered, to go to Lord Studley's." 



** Vd see Lord Studley at the dovil, sir, and hiB bar- 
gVaoAy alonff with him, before I*d go to him to-day ; and 
yoQ may tell him so, if you i^ease," cried Lord DeU-* 
cour. 

** Very well, my lord," said the footman. 

** My lord dines at home— they may put up the. car* 
riage — ^that's all," said Lady Dehicour : ** only let ua 
haye dinner directly," added she, as the senrant shut the 
door. ''Miss Portmatt will be famished among us: 
&ere is no living upon sentiment." 

*' And there is no living with such beUes without being 
something more of a beau," said Lord Dtelacour, look- 
ing at his splashed boots. '* I will be ready for dinnes 
before dinner is read3r for me." With activity very un* 
usual to him, he hurried out of the room to change his 



**0 day of wonders P' exclaimed Lady Delacour. 
*' And O night of wonders ! if we can get him throu(^ 
the evening without the help of Lord Studley's wine. 
YoQ must give us some music,, my good Belinda, and 
make hiin accompany you with his flute. I can tell you 
lie has really a very pretty taste for music, and knows 
fifty times more of the matter than half the dilettanti, 
yrho squeeze the human face divine into ajl manner of 
lidicidous shapes, by way of persuading you that they 
mre in ecstasy ! And, my dear, do not forget to show 
va the ^banning little portfolio of drawings that you 
have brought from Oakly-park. Lord Delacour was 
with meat Harrowgate in the days of his courtship: he 
knows the charming views that you have been taking 
about Knaresborough an4 Fountain's Abbey, and aQ 
those places. I wiU answer for it, he remembers them 
a hundred times better than I do. And, my love, I assure 
you he is a better judge of drawing than many whom 
we eaW ogling Venus rising fiom the sea, in the Orleans^ 
piUery. Loni Delacour has let his talents go to sleep 
m a shameless manner ; but really he has talents, if 
they could be wakened. By4he«by, pray make him tell 
yon the story of Lord Studley's original Titian : he tells 
that story with resd humour. Perhaps you have not 
found it out, but Lord Delacour has a vast deal of drol- 
lery in his own way, and — ^ 

^ Dinner's ready, my lady !" 

"That is a pity !" whispered Lady Delacour; "for if 
they' had let me go on in my present hiimouiv I ah<HM 
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1w?»ffMmd<nittiiat«iykndha0 ermy acconqiblimMU 
wider the mint ^ad erery requiute under the moon, to 
mtke the marriage atate happy.'* 

With the assistance of Belinda's portfolio and her^ 
harp, and the good^humovr and i^ghtli^ees of Lady 
Delacour^ wit, his lorddiip got teough the evening 
mnoh to hie own aatiafaction* He played on'the.fliUiQir 
lie told the story of Studley'e original Titian, and he de- 
tooted a fault tliat had eeci^^ Mr. Percival in the per- 
spective of Miss Portman's sketch of Fountain's Abbey. 
Tho perception that his taleiHs were calUd outt and that 
he appeared to unusual advantage, made him exceOmi 
emnjimy : he found that the spirits can be raised by self- 
oomplacency OTeii soore agreeably than by burgundy. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

HCLINJL. 

Wbilk they were at breakfast the next moaming, m 
Lady Delacour's dressing-room, Marriott knocked at flis 
door, and immediately opening it, exclaimed, in a joyM 
tone, '' Miss Portman, they're eating it ! Ma'am^ they're 
eating it as fast as ever they can !** 
. " Bring them in ; vour lady will give you leave, Mnw 
riott, I fancy," said Miss Portman. Marriott brougfatia 
her gold-fishes; some green leaves werefloatimroDthe 
top of the water in the glass globe. 

" Se0, my lady," said she, ** what Miss Portman has 
been so good as to bring from OaSdy*park for my poor 

S old-fishes, whO|I am sure, ought to be much obhged to 
er, as well as myself.'' Marriott set the globe beside 
her lady, and retired. 

«* From Oakly.park ! And by what name impoeaible 
to pronounce must 1 call these green leaves, to pU 
botanic ears V said Lady Delacour. 
*" Thid," repHed BeUnda, " is what 

and ft it li» be Itend in jny ditch or AtaAdiog pooL** 



^dtiA whftt poflMSMcl yoa, my dm forthe rake of 
IfarriotI and her gold-fiahes, to trouole younelf to bring 
mch stuff a hundfed and seventy miles 1" 

'' To oHige Uttle Charles Peicival/' said Miss Port- 
man. *' He was anxious to keephis promise of sending 
it to yow Helena. She fobnd out in some book Uiat she 
waifreading with him last summer, that gold-fishes are 
idmd of thu plant ; and I wish/^ added Belinda, in a 
timid voice, ** that she were here at this instant to se^ 
them eat it." * 

Lady Delacour was silent for some minutes, and kept 
her eyes steadily upon the gold-fishes. At length she 
said, ** I never shall forget how weU the poor Httle crea^ 
tore behaved about these gold-fishes. I grew amazingly 
fond of her while she was with me. But you know, 
cinmrnstanced as I was after you left me, I could not 
hare her at home." 

. **But pow I am here," said Belmda, *' will she beany 
tiouble to you \ And: will she not make your home 
more agreeaUe to you, and to Lord Delacour, who was 
•videndy verv fond of her V 

''Ah, my dear!" said Lady Delacour, ''you forffet, 
and so do I at times, what I have to go through, u is 
in vain to talk, to think of making home, or any place, 
or any thing, or any person, agreeable to me now. 
Wliat am 1 1 The outside had is lefl^-<he sap is gone. 
The tree lasts from day to day by miracle — ^it cannot 
last long. You would not wonder to hear me talk in 
llttB way, if you knew the terrible time I had last nigM 
after we parted. But I have these nights constantly 
now. Let us talk of something else. W)iat have you 
there — ^a manuscript ?" 

** Tes, a Utile journal of Edward Percival's, which he 
seat for tibe- entertainment of Helena." ^ 

La^ Ddaconr stretched out her band for it. "The 
hoy wifl write as like his father as possible," said she, 
turning overthe leaves. " I wirii to have this poor girl 
srith mo^-but I have no spirits* And you know, wheor 
ever Lord Delacour cau dad a house that wiU suit us, 
we shall leave town, and I could not take Helena with 
me. . But flds tinay be the last opportunity I may ever 
have of seeing her; and I can refusf Jrou nothing, mgr 
dear. . So wiU you go.for her % She can sta]f with us a 
few days. La^ Boucher, that most convenient dow»- 
iier, who likes foing about, no malMr wberei, all th^ 
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morning, will go with yon to Mrs. Domoiif s aeademr, 
in Bloane-street I would as soon go to a birdftuKiers 
as to a boardinff-school for young ladies : indeed, I am 
not well enough to go anjrwhere. So I will throw my- 
self upon a sofa, and read this child^s journal. I won- 
der how that or anything else can interest me now.** 

Belinda, who had heen used to the variations of LadNr 
Delacour's spirits, was not much alarmed by thedespoiMl* 
ent^rtrain in which she now spoke, especially when she 
considered that the thoughts of the dreadful trial this 
unfortunate woman was soon to ^ through must natu- 
ratty depress her courage. Rejoiced at the permission 
that she had obtained to go for Helena, Mns Portmaa 
sent immediately to Lady Boucher, who took her to 
Sloane-street 

'*Now, my dear, considemte Miss Portman," said 
Lady Boucher, *' I must beg and request that you will 
hurry Miss Delacour into the carriage as fast as possible. 
I have not a moment to spare; for I am to be at a cluna 
auction at two, that I would not miss for the wholo 
world. Well, what^s the matter with the people ! Why 
does not James knock at the door 1 Can't the man 
read ! CanH the man see V* cried the pnrUind dowmr. 
** Is not that Mrs. Dumont's nune on the door before 
his eyes V 

** No, ma'am, I believe this name is BUicot,^ said 
Belinda. 

' " EUicot, is it ? Ay, true. But what's the man stop* 
ing for, then ? ' Mrs. Dumont's is the next door, tell the 
~ind dunce. Mercy on us ! To waste one's time ia 
this way ! I shall, as sure as fate^ be too late for the 
china auction. What upon earth stops us V 

" Nothing but a little covered cart, which stands at 
Mrs. Dumont's door. There, now it is going ; an old 
man is drawing it out of the way as fast as he can." 

".Open the coach-door, James!" cried Lady Boucher, 
the moment that th^ had drawn up. ** Now, my dear, 
considerate Miss Portman, remember the auction, and 
don't let Miss Delacour stay to change her dress, or aay 
thing." 

' Belinda promised not to detain her ladyship a minute. 
The door at Mrs. Dumont's was open, and a servant was 
assisting an old man to carry in some geraniums and 
balsams out of the covered can which, had stopped the 
way« In thu hail a cvowd of childi«n were gathered 
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roo pfl a hi|rb ^Bitodf on which they were ^ageriyanan* 
gmg their flewer-pots ; and the busy hum of -voices was 
so loud, that when Miss Portman first went in she couid 
neither hear the servant, nor make him hear her name 
Mothinur was to be heard but " O, how beautiful ! o! 
how sweet ! That's mine J That's yours I The great 
lose geranium for Miss Jefferson ! The white Provence 
rose for Miss Adderiy! No, indeed. Miss Pococke. 
tiist's for Miss Delacour ; the old man said so." 

" Silence, silence, mademoiselles /" cried the voice of a 
French woman, and all was silence. The little ciowd 
looked towards the haU-door; and from the midst of her 
companions, Helosa Delacour, who now caught a 
glimpse of Belinda, sfvang forward, throwing down her 
whit% Provence rose as she passed. 

" Lady Boucher's compliments, ma'am,*' said the ser- 
▼ant to Mrs. Dumont ; '' she's in indispensable haste, 
and she begs you won't let Miss Delacour think of 
changing her dress." 

It was the last thing of which Miss Delacour was 
likely to think at this instant. She was so much over- 
joyed, when she heaird that Belinda was come, by her 
mamma's desire, to take her home, that she would 
scarcely stay while Mrs. Dumont was tying on her 
straw hat, and exhorting her to let Lady Delacour know 
how it happened that she was ^ so far from fit to be 
seen." 

*' Yes, ma'am,, yes, ma'am, I'll remember ; m be sure 
to remember," said Helena, tripping down the steps. 
Bat jost as she was getting into the carriage, she stopped 
at the mg^t of the old man, and exclaimed, '' good 
old man ! I must not forget you." 

** Yes, indeed, you must, though, my dear Miss Dela- 
cour," said Lady Boucher, pulling her into the carriage : 
** tis no time to think of good olu men now." 

** But I must. Dear Miss Portman, will you speak for 
met Ijmfet pay— I must settle— and I have a great 
deal to say." 

Miss Pertman desired the old man to call in Berkley- 
square at Lady Delacour's; and this, satisfying all 
parties, they drove away. 

When they arrived in Berkley-square, Marriott told 
them that her lady was just |;one to lie down. Edward 
Percival's little journal, which she had been reading, 
was left on the sofa, and Belinda gave it to Helena, who 
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eageily befini to look over it 'lliirtoeii jlagoo! Ot 
how good ne has been to write so much for ine !^ ssii 
she ; and she had abncMt fimshed reading it before her 
mother came into the room. 

Lady Delaconr shrank back as her dang^iter laa 
towards her ; for she recollected too well the agony she 
had once soffered irom an embrace of Helena^k The 
little cirl appc^ured more crieyed than saifirised at this ; 
and alter kissing her mouier's hand, withcwt speaking, 
she again looked down at the mamnscnpi. 

"iMes that engross yoor attention so ^itirely, ny 
dear,** said Lady Delaconr, ^ that yon can neither qiaie 
one word nor one look for yonr mother!" 

^ O mamma! I^only tried to read becaose I thought 
yoQ were angry with me.** ^ 

** An odd reason for tiying to read, my dear !^ said 
Lady Delaconr, with a smile : ^ hare yon any better 
reason for thinking I was angry with yont" 

" Ah, I know you are not angry now, for yon smile,'' 
said Helena; '^but I thought at first that yon were, 
mamma, because you gave me only yonr hand to kiBS.** 

^ Only my hand ! 'Hie next time, simpletoo, I'll give 
you only my foot to kiss,** said her ladyship, sitting 
down, and holding out her foot playfolly. 

Her daughter threw aside the book, and kneeling, 
down, kissed her foot, sajring, in a low yoiee* ^ Dear 
mamma, I never was so happy in my life ; foryouneyer 
looked 80 yenr, very kindly at me before." 

^ Do not judge dways of the kmdness people fed for 
you, chUd, by their looks ; and remember, thai it is jMt- 
sible a person might have felt more than you could gaesa 
by their looks. Pray now, Helena, you who aro such a 
good judge of physiognoipy, should you guess that I was 
dying, by my looks V 

The little giri laughed, and repeated *^ Dying! Ono, 
mamma." 

''O no! because I have such a fine coloor in mf 
cheeks, hey!" - 

*' Not for that reason, mamma," said Helena, with- 
drawing her eyes from her mother's face. 

" V^hat, then you know rouge already when yon see 
it ! — ^You perceive some difference, for instance, between 
Miss Portman's colour and mine ! Upon my word, yon 
are a nice observer. Such nice observers are sometimes 
dangerous to have near one." 



** I Iwptf, nother,^ said Helena, ** that you do not think 
1 laronld try to find out any thing that yon wish, or that 
I imagined you wished, I should hot know." 

** I do not understand yon, child,*' cried Lady Delacour, 
raising herself suddenly upon the sofa, and looking full 
m her daughter's face. 

Helena's colour rose to her temples ; but, with a firm- 
ness that surprised even Belinda, she repeated what she 
liad said nearly in the same woids. 

** Do you understand her, Miss Portman ^^ said Lady 
Delacour. 

** She expresses, I think," said Belinda, ** a yery 
honoarable sentiment, and one that is easily under* 
stood." 

** Ay, in general, certainly," said Lady Delacour, 
sheckmg herself; "but I thought that she meant to 
allude to something in particular — that was what I did 
not understand. Undoubtedly, my dear, you have just 
expressed a yery honourable sentiment, and one that I 
should scarcely have expected from a child of your 



Helena, my dear," said her mother, after a silence 
of some minutes, "did you ever read the Arabian 
Tales 1 — *• Yes, mamma,' I know must be the answer. 
But do you remember the story of Zobeide, who carried 
the porter home with her on condition that, let him 
hear or see what he might, he would ask no questions." 

^ Yes, mamma." 

** On the same condition should you like to atay with 
me lor a few days ?" 

** Yes. On any conditions, mamma, I should like to 
stay with you." 

^ Agreed, then, my dear !" said Lady Delacour. " Now 
let us go 'to the gold-fishes and see them eat lemna, or 
whateyer you please to call it." 

While they were looking at the gold-fishes, the old 
man who had been desir^ by Miss Portman to call 
armed. " Who is this fine, gray-haired old man V said 
l4idy Delacour. Helena, who did not know the share 
yrtiich Belinda's aunt and her own mother had in the 
transaction, began with great eagerness to tell the his- 
tory of the poor gardener, who had been cheated by 
some fine ladies out of his aloe, dx. She then relatei 
bow kind La^Anne Percivaland her aunt Margaret 
had been to hiia; that they had gotten hiixi a place as a 
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nxdener at Twickenham ; and that he had pleaaMd tti 
lamUy to whom he was recommended so much by hii 
good behavioar, that, as they were teaving their homei 
and obliged to part with him, they had given hiai all the 

geraniums and balsams out of the green-hoose of whi^ 
e had the care, and these he had been this day selling 
to the yomig ladies at Mrs. Dumont's. ^ I received the 
money for him, and was Jast going to pay him," said 
Helena, ^ when Miss Portman came ; and that put every 
thing else oat of my head. May I go and give him his 
money now, mamma V* 

" He can wait a few minutes,** said Lady Delacoor, 
who had listened to this story with much embanrassment 
and impatience. '* Before you go, Helena, favour ua 
with the names of the fine ladies who cheated this old 
gardener out of his aloe !'' 

^ Indeed, mamma, I don't know their names." 

** No ! — Did you never ask Lady Anne Percivai, or 
your aunt Margaret? — ^Look in my face, child! Did 
they never inform you V] 

*' No, ma'am, never. I once asked Lady Anne, and 
she said that she did not choose to tell me ; that it would 
be of no use to me to know." 

" I give Lady Anne Percivai more credit wad more 
thanks for this," cried Lady Delacour, *' than for all the 
rest. I see she has not attempted to lower me in my 
child's opinion. I am the fine lady, Helena— I was the 
cause of his being cheated — ^I was intent upon the noble 
end of outshining a certain Mrs. Luttridge— the »oble 
means I left to others, and the means have proved worthy 
of the end. I deserve to be brought to shame for my 
folly ; yet my bein|: ashamed will do nobody any good 
but myself. Restitution is in these cases the best 
proof of repentance. Go, Helena, my love! setlle 
your little affairs itith this old man, aod bid him catt 
here again to-morrow. I will see what we can do for 
him.? 

Lord Belacour had this very morning sent home to 
her ladyship a handsome diamond ring, whidi had beet 
intended as a present fbr Mrs. Luttridge, and whi<^ h0 
iraaffined would therefore be pecnliariv acceptable to 
his bdy. In the evening, when his lord^ip asked her 
)iow she liked the ring, which he desired the jeweUer 
to leate for her to look at, she MMbrerad/that it wat 
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I a handsome lins^ bat thai she hi^wd he liad no! parcbaaed 

I it for her, 

I *' It is not actually bought) my dear,'^ said his lordsbip ; 

i **\mt if it sails your fancy, I hope you will do me the 

i honour to wear it for my aake»^ 

f '^ I will wear it for your sake, m^ lord,'* said Lady 

li Delacour, '* if you desire it ; and as a mark of your re- 

I gard it is agreeable : but as to the rest— 

If 

^ 'My taste fbr diamonds now la o^er, 

The aparitliiig teublM pieue no mora.* 

s If you wish to do me a kindness, I will tell you what 1 
i should like much better than diamonds, though I know 
I it is rather ungracious to dictate the form wd fashion 
i of a iayour. But as my dictatorship in all human proba- 
bility pannot last much longer — ^'* 
'* O, mv dear Lady Delacour ! I must not hear Yoa 
I talk in tms manner : your dictatorship, as you call it, 
i will, I hope, last many, many happy years. • But to the 
point— what should you like better, my dear, than this 
i foolish ring r* 

I Her ladyship then esroressed her wish that a small 

annuity might be settled up^on a poor old man, whom 

I she said she bad unwittingly injured* She told the story 

I of the rival galas and the aloe, and concluded l^ observ- 

f ing, that her lord was in some measure called upon to 

I remedy part of the unnanibered ills which had ajNTung 

from her batted of Mrs. Luttrid^, as he had originally 

been the cause of her unextinguishable ire. Lord Dela<» 

eottr was flattered by this lunt, and the annuity was 

immediately promised to the old gardener. 

In talking to tlus old man afterward. Lady Delacour 
found, that the family in whose service he lately lived 
had a house at Twickenham that would just answer her 
porpose. Lord Delacour's inquiries had hitherto been 
unsuccessful ; he was rejoiced to find what he wanted 
just as he was giving up the search. The house was 
Uiken, and the <^ man hired as gardener*-a ciroump 
stance whtoh seemed to give him almost as much plea- 
•ore as the annuity ; for there was a morello cherry- 
tree in the garden which had succeeded the aloe in his 
affection : ** it wovdd have grieved him sorely,'^ he said, 
" to leave his favourite tree to strangeijB, after all the 
pains he had been at m netUng it to keep off the birds.** 
As the pefiDd approached when her fato waa to be 
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idadded Lady Delaconr^s cmirage seemed to rise; and 
at the same time her anxiety that her secret should not 
be diseovered appeared to increase. 

** If I sunriYO this husiliess^ said she, •* it is my to 
intention to appear in a new character, or rather to 
assert my read character. I will break through the 
1^11 of aissipation'— I will at once cast off all the ac- 
quaintance that are unwor^y of me— 1 wiU, in one 
word, go with you, my dear Belinda, to Mr. Percival's. 
I can bear to be mortified for my good ; and I am willingi 
since I find that Lady Anne Percival has behaved gene- 
rously to me with regard to Helena's affections, I am 
wilHng that the recovery of my moral health shouM be 
attributed to the salubrious air of Oakly-pait. But it 
would be inexpressible, intolerable mortificatioa to me, 
to have it said or suspected in the world of fashion that 
I retreated from the ranks disabled instead of disgusted. 
A voluntary retirement is graceful and dignified ; a forced 
retreat is awkward and humiliating. You most be eefr 
sible that I could not endure to have it whispered—* La^ 
Delacour now sets up for being a prude, because ^e 
can no longer be a coquette.' Lady Delacour would be- 
come the subject of witticisms, epigrams, caricatarei 
without end. It would just be the very thing for Mrt. 
Luttridge ; then she would revenge herself withont 
mercy for the ass and her parmiers. We should hast 

• Lord and Lady D , or the Domestic T^-*2^'^ 

The reformed Amazon,' stuck up in a print-shop ^o®!f ' 
Oh, my dear, think of seeing such a thing ! I should die 
with vexation ; and of all deaths, that is the death i 
should like the least. '^ 

'Though Belinda could not entirely enter intothwe 
feelings which thus made Lady Delacour invent ^ 
against herself, and anticipate caricatmes, yet she dw 
every thing in her power to calm her ladyship'»«PP'*' 
hension of a discovery. 

** My dear," said Lady Delacour, « I have perfect^ 
ildence in Lord Delacour's promise, and in hie good- 
nature, of which he has within these few days gj^?" "JIJ 
proofs that are not lost upon my heart ; but he is nw 
the most discreet man in the world. Whenever he» 
anxious about any thing, you may read it a mile off " 
his eyes, nose, mouth, and chin. And to tell JC^ 
my fears in one word, Marriott informed me this rtJJ 
lag tluit th^ Luitridge, who came from Hmon^^ 



.lUmipole, to maet Lerd JMacoiuri finding that tiMie 
was no drawing him to her, has actually brought herself 
to town. 

^ To town ! — At this strange time of the year ! How 
will my lord resist this unequivocal, unprecedented 
proof of passion ! If she catch hold of him again 1 am 
mdone. Or, even suppose him firm as a rock, her sur- 
prise, her jealousy, her curiosity will set all engines at 
work to find out by what witchcraft I have taken my 
hvsband from her. Every precaution that prudenoe 
could devise against her malicious curiosity I have taken. 
Marriott, you know, is above all temptation. That vile 
wretch (naming the person whose quack medicines had 
nearly destroyed her)^ that vile wretch will be silent 
from fear, for his own sake. He is yet to be paid and 
dismissed. That should have been done long 4^» ^^ ^ 
had not money both for him and Mrs. Franks, the milli- 
ner. She is now paid : and Lord Delacour — I am glad 
to tell his friend how weli he deserves her good opim<m 
*— Lord Del-acour, in the handsomest manner, supplied 
me with the means of satisfying this man. He is to be 
here at three o'clock to-day ; and this is the last inter- 
view he will ever have with Lady Delacour in the fny$' 
terious bimdatr.^ 

The fears which her ladyship exf^ressed of Mrs. Lut- 
tHdge's malicious curiosity were not totally without 
fomnatioa. Champfort was at work for her and for 
himself. The memorable night of 'Lady Delaconr^s 
overturn, and the bustle that Marriott made about the 
key of the boudoir, were still fresh in his memory ; 
9Dd he was in hopes thai if he could discover the mys- 
tery he should at once regain his power over Lord De- 
lacour, reinstate himself in his lucrative place, and ob- 
tain a kandsome rewsud, or, more properly speaking, 
"bribe, from Mrs. Luttridge. The means of obtaining 
informati<m of all that passed in Lady Delacour's fami^ 
were, he thought, still in his power, though he was no 
longer an inmate of the house. The stujnd maid was 
Hot so stupid as to be impenetrable to the voice of flattery, 
or, as Mr. Champfort called it, the voice of love. He 
found it his interest to court, and she her pleasure to be 
courted. On these " coquettes of the second table," on 
these underi^ots in the drama, much of the comedy, 
suid some of the tragedy, of life depend. Under the 
unsu^tH^d. mask of stupidity this wQrthy mistre^ 9i 



^nr intriffviiif ifalat-de-clianriire eoneealed tiM qmak 
•an of a ustener, and the denrare eyes of a spy. I^mfc 
however, did she listen, and long did she spy in vain, til 
at last BIr. Champfon gave her notice in writing that 
his lore would not last another week, unless she could 
wi^in that time contrive to satisfy his curiosity; and 
ihat, in short, she tmut find out the reason why the bou- 
doir was alwa3rs locked, and why Mrs. Marriott alone 
was to be trusted with the key. Now it happened that 
this billet-doux was received on the very day appointed 
for Lady Delacoor^s last interview with the quack sur- 
geon in the mjrsterious boudoir. Marriott, as it was her 
custom upon such occasions, let the surgeon in, and 
showed him up the back stairs jnto the boudoir, locked 
the door, and hade him wait there till her lady cam^. 
The man had not been punctual to the hour appointed, 
and Lady Delacour, giving up all expectation of hk 
coming till the next day, had retired to her bed-chamber, 
where she of late usually at thn hour secluded herself 
to read methodtstical books or to sleep. Marriott, when 
die went up to let her lady know that the persanj as she 
alwa3r8 calted him, was come, found her so fast asle^ 
that she thought it a pity to waken her, as she had not 
slept at all the preceding night. She shut the door veiy 
softly, and left her lady to repose. At the bottom of 
the stairs she was met b^ the stupid fmaidy whom she 
immediately despatched with orders to wash some lace. 
" Your lady's asleep," said she, ** and pray let me haw 
no running up and down stairs." The room into which 
the stupid maid went was directly underneath the boa- 
doir; and while she was there she thou^t that she 
heard the steps of a man*s foot walking overhead. 
She listened more attentively — she heard them again* 
• She armed herself with a glass of jelly in her hand fir 
my lady^ and hurried up stairs instantly to my Udy*' 
room. She was much surprised to see my lady fu^ 
' asleep. Her astonishment at finding that Mrs. Marriott 
had told her the truth was such as for a moment to be- 
reave her of all presence of mind, and she stood with 
the door ajar in her hand. As thus she stood she was 
roused by the sound of some one clearing his throat 
▼ery softly in the boudoir— Ai» throat ; for she recol- 
lected the footsteps she had heard before, and aha was 
convinced it coula be no other than a masculine throat 
She listened again, and stooped down to try whether 



tuf fc«t coofld be Men wnder the door. As 4ie wee it 
th» attitode, her lady soddealy turned on her bed. Mid 
the book which she been reading fell from the pillow te 
the floor with a noise that made the listener start yap 
instantaneously in ffreat terror. The noises howerer, 
did not waken Lady Delacoar, who was in that dead 
sle^ which is sometimes the efiect of opiun. llie 
noise was loader than what oouid have been made by 
the fall of a book alone, and the girl descried a key that 
had fallen along with the book. It occurred to her that 
tiiis might possibly be the key of the boudoir. From 
one of those irresistible impmses which seme people 
make an excuse for doing whafever they please, she 
seized it, resolved at all hazards to open the mysterious 
door. She was cautiously putting the key into the 
keyhole, so as not to make tlie least noise, when she 
was suddenly startled by a voice behind her, which said, 
*' Who gave you leave to open that door!*' 

She tumeo, and saw Helena standing at the half-open 
bed-ddmiber door. 

'** Mercy, Miss Delacour ! who thought of seeing yon ! 
Tor God's aake, don*t make a noise to waken my lady."* 
" Did my mother desire you td go into that room V* 
repeated Helena. 

** Dear me 1 no, miss," said the maid, putting on her 
atupid face ; '* but I only thought to open the door to let 
in a little air to freshen the room, which niy lady alwa3rs 
likes, and bids me to do— and I thought-^*" 

Helena took the key gently from her hand without 
listening' to any more of her thoughts, and the womaik 
left the room muttering something isboutyw/y and mm 
My. Helena went to the side of her mother's bed, 
determined to wait there till she awakened, then to give 
ber the key, and tell her the circumstance. Notwith* 
itandmg the real simplicity of this little girl's character* 
■he was, as her motner had discovered, a nice nbtify^er^ 
•nd she had remarked that her motiier permitted no One 
bat Marriott «to go into the boudoir. This remark did 
not excite her to dive into the mystery : on the contrary, 
>he careftilly repressed all fcunosity, remembering the 
promise she had given to her mother when she talked 
of Zobeide and the porter. She had not been without 
temptation to break this promise ; for the maid who 
usually attended her toHel had emfdoyed every art in her 
power to stiBUikte her curiosity. As aha was dreasing 
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In an this ahe calculated ill ; for what she had aaid 
wdy made Helena distnuA and disKke her. It was the 
leooUection of this conTorsataon that amde her fioilQw tfaa 
maid to her mother^ bed-cfaambo', to see what detained 
her there so long. Helena had heard Mairiott say thai 
**riie oogfat not to ran np and down stairs, becanse her 
lady was adeep," and it appeared cxtraordinaiy tkaf 
bat a few miantes slier this infocmation she diooid 
hare gone into the room with a glass of jelly in her hand. 

^ JJ^ namnia !" thouf^t Helena, as she stood be* 
aide her mother's bed, ^'you did not nndnstand, and 
perhaps yen did not beheve me, when I said that I 
woold not try to find out any thing that you wished me 
not to know. Now I hime yon will umJtnimmd mm 
better." 

Lady Delacour opened her eyes. ""Hekna*" criftl 
she, starting up, ''how came yon by that key!" 

** O, mother ! don*t kxdc as if yon soaqiected me." 
She then told her mother how the key came mto her 
hand. 

** My dear child, yon Irave done me an essential aer^ 
noe,** said Lady Delacour ; ^ yon know not its* import- 
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ance, at least in my estimation. But what gives me 
infinitely more satisfaction, you hare prored yourself 
^•rorthy of my esteem — ^my love." 

Marriott came into the room, and whispered a few 
words to her lady. 

** You may speak out, Marriott, before my Helena,** 
said Lady Delacour, rising from the bed as she spoke : 
** child as she is, Helena has deserved my confidence : 
and she shall be convinced that where her mother has 
once reason to confide she is incapable of suspicion. 
Wait here for a few minutes, my dear." 

She went to her boudoir, paid and dismissed the sur- 
geon expeditiously, then returned, and taking her 
daughter by the hand, she said, " You look all simplicity, 
my dear ! I see you have no vulgar, school-girl curi- 
osity. You will have all your mother's strength of 
mind ; may you never have any of her faults, or any of 
her misfortunes! I speak to you not as, to a cnikU 
Helena, for you have reason far above your years ; and 
joa will remember what I now say to you as long as 
yott live. You will possess talents, beauty, fortune; 

Sou will be admired, followed, and flattered, as 1 have 
een ; but do not throw away your life as I have thrown 
away mine-^to win the praise of fools. Had I used 
bat half the talents I possess as I hope you will use 
yours, I might have been an ornament to my sex-— I 
might have been a Lady Anne Percival." 

Here Lady Delacour's voice failed ; but commandiqg 
her emotion, she in a few moments went on ^>eaking. 

** Choose your friends well, my dear daughter. It was 
my misfortune, my folly, early m hfe to connect myself 
with a woman who, under tfre name of frolic, kd me 
into every species of mischief. You are too young, too 
innocent to hear the particulars of my history now ^ 
but you will hear them all at a proper time from my 
best friend. Miss Portman. I shall leave you to her 
care, my dear, when I die.*' 

" When you die ! — O, mother !" said Helena, " but why 
do you talk of dying 1** and she threw her arms round 
her mother. 

" Gently, my love !** said Lady Delacour, shrinking 
back; and she seized this moment to explain to her 
dai^rhter why she shrank in this manner from her ca^ 
iMses, and why she talked of dying. 
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Helena was excessively shocked. 

*" 1 wished, my dear,** resumed her mother calmly, ''I 
wished to have spared you the pain of knowing all thi«. 
1 have given you but little pleasure in oiy life ; it is unjust 
to give you so much pain. We shsdl go to Twicken- 
ham to-morrow, and I will leave you with your aunt 
Margaret, my dear, till all is over. If I die, Belinda wiU 
take you witb her immediately to Oakly-park — you shaH 
have as little sorrow as possible. If you had shown me 
less of your affectionate temper, you would have spared 
yourself the anguish that you now feel, and you would 
nave spared me — " 

** My dear, kind mother," interrupted Helena, throw- 
ing herself on her knees at her mother's feet, *^ do not 
send me away from you — I donH wish to go to m^ aunt 
Margaret — I don't wish to go to Oakly-park*— I wish to 
stay with you. Do not send me away (mmu you ; for I 
shadl saifer ten times more if I am not with you, though 
I Imow I can be of no use.'* 

Overcome by her daughter's entreaties. Lady Delacour 
at last consented that she should remain with her, and 
that she should accompany her to Twickenham. 

The remainder of this day was taken up in prepara- 
tions for their departure. The stupid mmd was imme- 
diately dismissed. No questions were asked, and no 
reasons for her dismissal assigned, except that Lady 
Delacour had no further occasion for her -yservicea. 
Marriott alone was to attend her lady to Twickenham. 
Lord Delacour, it was settled, should stay in town, lest 
the unusual circumstance of his attending his lady 
should excite public curiosity. His lordship, who was 
naturally a good-natured nftan, and who had been touched 
by the kindness his wife had lately shown him, was in 
extreme agitation during the whole of this day, which, 
he thought, -might possibly be the last of her existence. 
She, on the contrary, was calm and collected: her 
courage seemed to rise with the necessity for its ex* 
ertion. 

In the morning, wliBn the carriage came to tlie door, 
as she parted with Lord Delacour, she put into his hand 
a paper that contained some directions and requests, 
with which, she said, she hoped that he would com^yi 
if they should prove to be her last The paper coo* 
tainea only some legacies to her servants, a ptoymom 
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for Manrioit, and a bequest to her excellent andV>elOTed 
friend Belinda Portman, of the cabinet in which she 
kept Clarence Hervey's letters. 

Interlined in this place Lady Delacour had written 
these ipeords : '* My daughter is nobly provided fpr ; and, 
lest any doabt or difficulty should arise from the omis- 
sion, 1 think it necessary to mention that the said 
calnnet contains the valuable jewels left to me by my 
late ancle, and that it is my intention that the said jew- 
els should be part of my bequest to the said BeUndi 
Portman. If she marry a man of good fortune, she will 
wear them for my sake : if she do not msurry an opulent 
husband, I hope she wiU sell the jewels without scruple, 
as they are intended for her convenience, and not as an 
ostentations bequest. It is fit that she should be as in- 
dependent in her circumstances as she is in her mind.'* 

Lord Delacour, with much emotion, looked over this 
paper, and assured her ladyship that she should be 
obeyed, if — He could say no more. 

'^ Farewell, then, my lord !** said she : '' keep up your 
spirits ; for I intend to live many years yet, to try them,*' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

▲ SPEOTRS. 

Thb surgeon who was to attend Lady DelacoVir was 
prevented from going to her on the day appointed : he 
was one of the surgeons of the queen's household, and 
his attendance was required at the palace. This delay 
was extremely irksome to Lady Delacour, who had 
worked up her courage to the highest point, but who 
bad not prepared herself to endure suspense. She 
spent nearly a week at Tmckenham in this anxious 
state, and Belinda observed that she every day became 
more anui more thoughtful and reserved. She seemed 
ss if she had some secret subject of meditation, from 
which she could not bear to be distracted. When 
Helena was present, she exerted herself to converse in 
ber usuid sprightly strain; but as soon as she could 
escape, as she tiiought, unobserved, she would shut her- 
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•elf up in her own aptrtnwnt, and remain there for 
hours. 

"I wish to heaven, Miss Portman," said Marriott, 
coming one morning into her room with a portentous 
face— ^' I wish to heaven, ma^am, that you could any way 
persuade my lady not to spend so many hours of the day 
and night as she does in reading those methodistictu 
books that she keeps to herself! Vm sure that they do 
her no good, but a great deal of harm, especially now 
when her spirits should be kept up as much as possible. 
I am sensible, ma^am, that 'tis those books that have 
made my lady melancholy of a- sudden. Ma'am, my 
lady has let drop very odd hints within these two or 
three days, and sne speaks in a strange disconnected sort 
of style, and at tmies I do not think she is quite right 
in her head/* 

When Belinda questioned Marriott more particularly 
about the strange hints which her lady had let fall, she, 
with looks of embarrassment and horror, declined re- 
peating the words that had been said to her; yet per* 
sisted in asserting that Lady Delacour had been very 
strange for these two or three days. " And I'm sure, 
ma'am, you'd be shocked if you were to see my lady in 
a morning, when she wakens, or, rather, when I first go 
into her room — for, as to wakening, that's out of tho 
question. I am certain she does not sleep during the 
whole night. You'll find, ma'am, it is as I tell you; 
those books will quite turn her poor head, and I wish 
they were burnt. I know the mischief that the same 
sort of things did to a poor cousin of my own, who was 
drif en melancholy mad by a Methodist preacher, and 
came to an untimely end ! O, ma'am ! if you knew as 
much as I do, you'd be as much alarmed for my lady as 
I am." 

It was impossible to prevail upon Marriott to explain 
herself more distinctly. The only circumstances that 
could be drawn from her seemed to Belinda so trifling 
as to be scarcely worth mentioning. For instance, that 
Lady Delacour, contrary to Marriott's advice, had in- 
•isted on sleeping in a bed-chamber upon the ground-floor, 
and had refused to let a curtain be put up l^fore a glass 
door that was at the foot of her bed. " When 1 offered 
to put up the curtain, ma'am," said Marriott, ** my lady 
said she liked the moonlight, and that she would not 
liave it put up till the fine nights were over. Now« 



lfi8» Poitmaiiy to liear my lady talk of the moon, and 
•moonlights, and liking the moon, is rather extraordinary 
and unaccountable ; for I never heard her say any thing 
of the sort in her life before ; I question whether she 
ever knew there was a moon or not from one year's end 
to another. But they say the moon has a great deal to 
do with mad people ; and, from my own experience, Fni 
perfectly sensil^e, ma'am, it bad in my own cousin's 
case : for, before he can^e to the worst, he took a pro- 
digious fancy to the moon, and was always for walking 
\if moonlt^t, and talking to one of the beauty of the 
nioon, and auch melancholy nonsense, ma'am." 

Belinda could not forbear smiling at this melancholy 
nonsense ; though she was inclined to be of Marriott's^ 
i^nnion about the methodistical books, and she deter- 
mined to talk to Lady Delacour on the subject. The 
moment that she made the attempt, her ladyship, com- 
manding her couhtenance, with h^r usuhI ability, replied 
only by cautious, cold monosyllables, and changed .the 
conversation as soon as she could. 

At night, when they were retiring to rest, Marriott, 
as she lighted them to their rooms, observed that she 
was afraid h^r lady would suffer from sleeping in so cold 
a bed-chamfaier, and Belinda pressed her friend to change 
her apartment. 

" No, my dear," replied Lady Delacour, calmly. " I 
have chosen this for my bed-chamber, because it is at a 
Stance from the servants' rooms ; and when the opera-. 
<Mm which I have to go through shall be performed, ray 
cries, if I should utter any, will not be overheard. The 
Kngeon will be here in a few days, and it is not worth 
whUe to make any change." 
The next day, tow>ards evening, the surgeon and Dr. 

X^ arrived. Belinda's blood ran cold s^t the sight of 

them. 

"Will you be so kind, Miss Portman," said Marriott, 
"as to let my lady know that they are come 1 for I am 
not well able to go, and you can speak more compose4 
to her than I can." . 

Miss Poriman went to Lady Delacour's bed-chamber 
The door was bolted. As Lady Delacour opened It, she 
fixed her eyes upon Belinda, and said to her, with a mild 
▼oice, ^ You are come to tell me that the surgeon is 
arrived. I knew that by the manner in which you 
imocked at the door. I will see him this o^mentA** 
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6oatiiraed lib^ in a firm tone; and she ddab«iraMy ptk 
a mark in th« book which she had been readins, walked 
leisurely to the other end of the room, and locked it up 
in her bookcase. There was an air of determined dig* 
nity in all her motions. ** Shall we go 1 I am ready,^ 
said she, holding out her hand to Bdiinda, who had siudc 
upon a chair. 

" One would think that you were the person thai was 
going to suffer. But drink this water, my dear, and do 
not tremble for me ; you see that I do not tremble for 
teyself. Listen to me, dearest Belinda ! I owe it to 
your friendship not to torment you with unnecessary 
apprehensions. Your humanity shall be spared this 
dreadful scene.** 

** No," said Beljnda, " Marriott is incapable of attend- 
ing you. I must — 1 will--'l am ready now. Forgive me 
one moment^B weakness. I admire, and will imitate, 
your courage. I will keep my promise." 

^ Your promise was to be with me in my dying mo* 
ments, and to let me breathe my last in your arms." 

** I hope that I shall nerer be called upon to perfonn 
that promise." 

Lady Delacour made no answer, but walked on befors 
her with steady steps into the room where. Dr. X-— 
and the surgeon were waitinp^. Without adr^rting in 
tlie least to the object of their visit, she paid her com- 
jdiments to them, as if they came on a visit of mere 
civility. Without seeming to notice the serious coon* 
tenances of her companions, she talked of indifferent 
subjects with the most perfect ease, occupying herself 
all the time with cleaning a seal, which she unhooked 
from her watch-chain. ** This seal," said she, turning 

to Dr. X , " is a iine onyx — it is a head of Rioolaplas. 

I have a great value for it. It was given to me by your 
friend Clarence Hervey ; and I have left it in my wiil, 
doctor,** continued she, smiling, ** to you, as no slight 
token of my regard. He is an excellent young mim; 

and I request," said she, drawing Dr. X to a window. 

and lowering her voice, ** I request, when you see him 
aj^ain, and when I am out of the way, that you will tell 
him such were my sentiments to the hour of my deadi. 
Here is a letter which you will have the goodness to 
put into his hands, sealed with my favourite seal. Yon 
need have no scruple to take charge of it ; it relates not 
to myself. It expresses only my opinion conoemiaf a 



:«^'#lio «tinds almost as hifli in jroiir esteem, I believe, 
'BM 6h6 does in mine. My affection and my gratituidfi 
Have not biased my judgment in the advice which I 
^ave ventured to give to Mr. Hervey." 

** Bat be will soon be here,"* interrupted Dr. X— »-^, 
^ and iben^" 

^Afid then I shall be gone," said Lady Oelacoir 
coolly, 

** ' To that andi9C0Ter'd emmtry. 

From wboae bourn no trtveUer ntttnit." 

Dr. X was going to interrupt her, but she co]it> 

tinned rapidly,* 

^ And now, my dear doctor, tell me candidly, have 
Toa seen any symptoms of cowardice in my manner 
this evening!'* 

•* None," replied he. ** On the contrary, I have ad- 
mired your calm self-possession." 

'* Then do not suspect me of want of fortitude, when 
1 request that tliis operation may not be perforooed 
to-day. I have changed my mind within these few 
boqrs. I have determined, for a reason which 1 am 
sure that you would feel to be sufficient, to postpone 
^13 affair till to-morrow. Believe me, 1 do not act frcMn 
caprice." 

She saw that Dr. X—— did not yield assent to her 
lasrt assertion, and that he looked displeased. 

** I will tell you my reason," said she ;• ♦* and then yon 
win have no right to be displeased if I persist, as I shall 
inflexibly, in my determination. It is my belief that i 
9hall die this night. To submit to a painful operation 
to-day would be only to sacrifice the last moments of 
my existence to no purpose. If I survive this nigfat« 
manage me as you please ! But I am the best jud^^ oi 
my own feelings — ^I shall die to-night." 

Dr. X looked at her with a mixture of astonish* 

ment and eompassion. Her pulse was hi^, she was 
extremely feverish, and he thought that the best thing 
Which he could do was to stay with her till the next day, 
and to endeavour to divert her mind from this fancy, 
wliich he considered as an insane idea. He prevailed 
upon. the surgeon to stay with her till the next morning; 
and he communicated his intentions to Belinda, who 
joined with him in doing all that was possible to enter* 
tain suod interest her by conversation dunng the remain^ 
Vol. XII.— D 26 
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der of the day. She had aufBcient penetratioii to- per- 
ceive that they gave not the least faith to her prognoetie, 
and she never said one word more upon the subject; hot 
appeared willing to be anmsed by their attempts to divert 
her, and resolute to support her courage to the last mo- 
ment. She did not affect trifling gayety : on the eom- 
trary, there was in all she said nrore strength and less 
point than usual. 

The evening passed away, and Lady Delacour seemed 
totally to have forgotten her own prophecy respecting 
the event of the ensuing night ; so much so, that she 
apoke of several things that she intended to do the next 
day. Helena knew nothing of what had passed, .aai 
Beliiida imagined that her friend put this constraint upon 
herself to avoid alarming her daughter. Yet, after 
Helena retired, her mother's manner continued to be so 

much the same, that Dr. X began to believe that her 

ladyship was actuated merely by caprice. In this opinion 
ahe confirmed him by bursting out a-laughing when he 
proposed that some one shoidd sit up with her dunjoig 
the night. 

^ My sage sir,'' said she, *' have you lived to this time 
without ever having been duped by a woman before I I 
wanted a day's reprieve, and I have gained it — gained a 
day, spent in most agreeable conversation, for which I 
thank you. To-morrow," said she, turning to the sur- 
geon, " I must invent some new excuse for my coward- 
ice; and though I give you notice of it beforehand, as 
Barrington did when he picked the man's pocket, yet, 
nevertheless, I shall succeed. Good night !'* 

She hurried to her own apartment, leaving them all in 
astonishment and perplexity. Behnda was persuaded 
thai she only affected this gayety to prevent Dr. X— — 
from insisting upon sitting up in her room, as he had 

proposed. Dr. X , judging, as he said, from her lady-: 

ship's general character, attributed the whole to caprice ; 
and the surgeon, judging, as he said, from human nature 
in general, was decided in his belief that she had been 
influenced, as she herself declared, by cowardice.— 
After having all expressed their opinions, withoat 
making any impression upoa one another, they retired 
to rest. 

Belinda's bed-chamber was next to Helena's ; and after 
she had been in bed about an hour, she fancied that die 
heard some one walking softly in the next room. Slie 
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vose, and found Lady Delacour standic^ beside her 
4sagMer'8 bed. She started at the sight of Belinda, bat 
only said in a low voice, as she pointed to her child* 
^ Don't w^enher." She then looked at her for some 
moments in silence. The moon shone full upon her 
face. She stooped over Helena, parted the ringlets of 
hair upon her forehead, and kissed her gently. 

" You will be good to this poor girl when I am gone, 
Belinda !" said she, turning away from her as she spoke : 
** I only came to look at her for the last time." 

'' Are you then serious, my dear Lady Delacour V 

^ Hush 1 don't wa^en her," said Lady Delacour, put- 
ting her finger on her lips ; and walking slowly out of 
the room, she forbade Belinda to follow. 

" If my fears be vain," said she, ** why should I disturb 
you with them ? If they be just, you will hear my- bell 
jttQg, aud then come to me." 

For some time afterward all was perfectly silent in 
the house. Behnda did' not go to bed, but sat waiting 
and listening anxiously. The clock struck two ; and as 
she heard no other sound, she began to hope that she 
had suffered herself to be falsely farmed by a foolish 
iniagination, and she lay down upon her bed, resolving 
to compose herself to rest. She was just sinking to 
sleep, when she thought she heard the faint sound of a 
bell. She was not sure whether she was dreaming or 
awake. She started up and listened. All was silent. 
But in a few minutes. Lady Delacour's bell rang violently. 
Belinda flew to her room. The surgeon was already 
there ; he had been sitting up in the next room to write 
letters, and he had h^ard the first sound of the bell. 
Lady Delacour was senseless, supported in the surgeon's 
arms. Belinda, by his directions, ran immediately for 
Jhr. Xrz — » who was at the other end of the house. Be- 
fore ■ she returned, Lady Delacour had recovered her 
senses. She begged that the: surgeon would leave the 

room, and that neither Drl X nor Marriott might be 

yet admitted, as she had something of importance to 
communicate to Miss Portman. The surgeon withdrew 
and she beckoned to Belinda, who sat down upon the 
side {Of her bed. Lady Delacour held out her hand to 
her ; it was covered with a cold dew. 

" My dear frieBd,V said she, " my propheey is acconv- 
^ishiqg— I know I imist die." 

** 'f& rnxMssQu said fljuit you were not in the least 
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danger, my desr LAdy Delaeoar; that it ww iieiHy • 
iiMiting fit. Do not suffer a ^aia imaginaftkni tteu ta 
orarpower your reason.'* 

*• ft is no Tain imagination — ^1 mu0t die," said Ludf 
Delaeoar. 

** *I bMT ft TvlM yoa eaaiMft hetr, 
Wbieb Mys I mast not stny; 
I iee a hand you catmoc aei, 
Wtaiek beekoo* mm awaf .' , 

You pefceive that I am in my perfect senses, my d^aj^ 
or I could not quote poetry. I am not insane— I am m 

delirious.'* » v .*-• 

She paused.—^ I am ashamed to teH you what I nxow 
win expose me to your ndicule.^ 

" Ridicule !" cried Belinda : •* can you tiiink me so 
cruel as to consider your sufferings aa a subject fot 
ridlcide r* . 

Lady Delacour was overcome by the tenderness imn 
which Belinda spoke. . 

'* I wttl then speak to you,*» «^d she, '• withotftrt- 
•erve. Inconsistent as it is with the strengtli of mSM 
which you mi^ht expect from me, I caimo* W8W*j^ 
impression which has been made on any ttand Df^ 
vision." 

"A vision !»» ' ^^ 

" Three times," continued Lady Delacoor, *^ »" 
appenred to me about this hour. iTie first iilght w^r w 
came here I saw it ; last night it veturhed ; and to-aif"; 
I ha?e beheM it for the thiid time. I <^oraidern^ 
warning to prepare for death. You are surpHsW^j'" 
are incredulous. I know that this must appear to y(» 
extravagant ; but depend upon it that what I ^U ^^ 
true. It is scarcely a quarter of an hour since I Jj*"^* 
the figure of— that man for whose untimely death iw 
answerable. Whenever I close my eyes ths ssmaf*'"" 
appears before me." 4 a^ 

"These visions," said Belhida, "afe certainly®' 
effects of opium." j^ 

"The forms that flit before my eyes wheh I af ^ 
tween sleeping and waking," said Lady Delaeoar, 1^ 
willing to believe, are the effects of ophim : hot, ^^JjJJ? 
it is impossible I ^ould be convinced that my i^^^i 
have deceived me with respect to what I have ^^JJ 
when I have been as btfoad awake, and is » f^ 



nomemkbtk of my undeTstiiiidHig, as I am at this iavtant 
The habits of my life, and the natural gayety, not to say 
levity, of my temper, have always ihcliaed me rathe'r to 
incredulity than to superstition. But there are things 
'whiefa no strength of mind, no temerity can resist. I 
repeat it — ^this is a warning to me to prepare for death* 
No human means, no human power can save me !^ 

Here they were interruptea by Marriott, who could 
no long^ be restrained from bursting into the room. 

Dr. X followed, and going calmly to the side of 

Ijady Delaoour's bed, took her hand to feel her pulse. 

^ Mrs. Marriott, you need not alarm yourself in this 
manner,** <said he : " your lady is at this instant in as 
little danger as I am. ^* 

** You think shell live ! my lady! why did yon 
terrify us in this manner V* 

Lady Delacour smfled, and calmly said, as Dr. X-— — 
ctifi continued to count her pulse, *^ The pulse may 
deceire yeu, doctor, but I do not. Marriott, you 
may — ^" 

Belinda heard no more ; for at this instant, as she was 
Btandtng alone, near the glass-door that was opposite to 
the bed, she saw at a distance in the garden, the figure 
which Lady Delacour had described. Lady Delacour 
was now so intent upon speaking to Dr. X— *— , that she 
saw nothing but him. Belinda had the presence of 
nrind to be perfectly silent. The figure stood still for 
some moments. She advanced a few steps nearer to 
the window, and the figure vanished. She kept her eye 
steadily fixed upon the spot where it had disappeared, 
and she saw it rise again and ^ide quickly behind some 

hashes. Belihda beckoned to Dr. X , who perceived 

by the eagerness of her manner that she wished to 

Seak to htm immediately. He resigned his patient to 
arriott, and followed Miss Portman out of the room. 
fShe told him what she had just seen, said it was of the 
utmost consequence to Lady Delacour to have the truth 
ascertained, and requested that Dr. X^— would go with 
some of the men-servants and search the garden, to dis- 
cover whether any one was there concealed, or whether 
any footsteps could be traced. The doctor did not search 
long before he perceived footsteps in the borders oppo- 
site to the glass-door of Lady Delacour's bed-chamber; 
he was carefully following their track, when he heard a 
lond cry, wfaidi seemed to come from the other nde of 
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the gwdtti walL ThenWMabreadi inflie wa&^OTfr 
whiohbe scrambled with some difficulty. Thesemiiqi 
flootinued with.redoubled violence. Am lie wa» makkf 
his way to the spot from which they proceeded, lie wsi 
met by the old gardener, who was crossing one oC the 
walks with a lantern in his hand. 

" Ho ! ho I" cried the gardener, " I tako it that w^ 
liave the thief at last, f fancy that the fellow whose 
footsteps I traeed, and who has been at my moretts 
cherry-tiee e^ry night, has been caught in the trap- I 
hope his leg is not broke, though !— This way, 8ir-4h^ 

wayr 

The gardener led the doctor to the place, and theis 
they found a man, whose leg had actually bemi cauigb^ 
in tiie spnng-trap which had been set for the defence 
of the cherry-tree. The man had by this tiaae fsAsa 
into a swoon; they extricated him as fast as p^esiftle, 
mul x)r. X-*< — had him brought to Lady Dc^lacowr^ 
in order that the surgeon, who was there» migbt sss 
his leg. 

JLs they were carrying him across the haU, Beuada 
.met them. She poured out a glass of water for the 
man, who was just recovering from his swoon ; bat as 
•he went nearer to give it him, she was struck with his 
wonderful resemblance to Harriot Freke. 

*' It must be Mrs. Freke herself !" whispered she to 
Marriott, whose wide openii^ eyes, at this instant, fixed 
themselves upon her. 

"It must be Mrs. Freke herself, ma'am l" repeated 
Marriott. 

And so in fact it was. 

There is a certain class of people, who are incapabls 
of generous confidence in their equals, but who aredis^ 
posed to yield implicit credit to the uiulerhand informa- 
tioB of mean emissaries. Through the medium oi 
Champfort and the stupid maid^ Mrs. Freke had learned 
a confused story of a man's footsteps having beenheara 
in Lady Dclacour's boudoir, of his being let in by Mar* 
fiott secretly, of his having remained locked up there 
for several hours, and of the maid's having been tumea 
away, merely because slie innocently went to open the 
door while the gentleman was in concealment. Mrs. 
Freke was further informed by the same unquestiopabis 
authority, that Lady Delacour had taken a house a| 
Twick^iham, for the express purpose of meeting btf 
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tamr: tinft Ifito Pilrtmaii sftd lianriott w«pe 1l» <Mj 
^•woin who were to be of this party of pleasufe. 

Upon the faith of thi3 iatelli^nce, Mra. Freke, who 
httd acoompanied Mra. Lottrid^ to town, immediately 
repaired to Twickenham, to pay a Ttait to a third coiiain« 
Mt she might have an oppdrtnnity of detecting the 
iotrignes, and afterward of publishing the disnaoe of het 
former friend. The desire of revenging herself npoa Miss 
Portnen, for having declined hisr civilities at Harrow* 
gate, had alai^ a powerfnl influence in Simulating her 
iuliciotta aetivity. She knew that if it were proved that 
Belinda was the confidante of Lady Delacour'a iatriguesy 
her reputation must be materially injured, and that the 
P^rciVals would then be as desirous to break off as they 
DOW were anxious to promote the match with Mr. Vin^ 
oaat. Charmcd.with this hope of a double triumf^f the 
VBklietiTe lady^> commenced her opentitmB, nor was she 
ashamed to descend to the character of a spy. The 
graetal and csonvenient name of froUc^ she thought, 
weuld cover every species of meanttesa. 8he swore 
tet '* it was charming fun to equip herself at night in 
iMa^ elothea, and to sally forth to reconnoitre the mo* 
tms of the enemy /^ 

By an nnfrequented path she used to gain the window 

^t looked into Lady Delacour's bed-<;hamber. Thid 

waa the figure which appeared at night at a certain 

iKNif , and which, to her ladyship's disturbed imagination, 

seemed to be the form of Colonel Lawless. There Was, 

Meed, a reaemblanoe in their size and persons, which 

^tvoured the delusion. For several nights Mrs. Freke 

paid these visits without obtaining any satisfaction ;. but 

^Ba night ahe thought herself overpaid for her exertions 

by the charming £soovery which she fancied she had 

Bade. '.She mistook the surgeon for a lover of Lady 

pelacour's ; and she was hurrying home with the joyftil 

inteUigence, when she was caught in the gardeners trap. 

fte agony that she suffered was at first intense, but in a 

few iMHirs the pain somewhat subsided ; and in this inter* 

val of rest she turned to Belinda, and with a malicious 

^iDile said, ** Miss Portman, 'tis foir I should pay for my 

P>«ptiig, but I shall not pay quite so dear for it as some 

W my friends." 

Miss Portman did not in the least comprehend her» 
^ the added, '* I'm sore you^ll allow that 'tis better for 
l>bdy to lose her leg tbui her xepntatio»— and for my 



parti M rather be caught inamaii-trapithaii 

caught in tnj bed-chamber. My serriee to* your inmA 

Lady Delacour, uid tell her so.*' 

** And do yoa know who that gentleman was, that yot 
saw in her ladjrship'e room V* 

** Not I, not yet; but I'll make it my bosinesa to tad 
out. I give you fair notice ; I'm a very devil when pro- 
voked. Why didn't you make me your friend whoa yon 
conid !-^ You'll not baffle me. I have seen all I wurted, 
and I am capable of painting all I saw. As to who the 
man might be, that's no matter ; one Lo&ario is as good 
as another for my purpose." 

^'Lonffer had Mrs. Freke spoken with malignant tri- 
amph, had she not been interrupted by a burst of laughter 
from tlM surgeon. Her vexation was indescribable whea 
he ii^ormed her that he was the man whom she had 
seen in Lady Delacour's bed-chamber^ and whom she had 
mistaken for a favoured lover. 

Mrs. Freke's leg was much cut and bruised ; and now 
that she was no longer supported by the kopea of ve* 
venge, she began to lament loudly and incessantly the 
injury Uiat she had sustained. She impatiently inqoirsd 
how long it was probable that she should be ooofined 
by this accident ; and she grew quite outrageous when 
it was hinted that the beauty of her legs would be 
spoiled, and that she would never more be Me to appear 
to advantage in man's apparel. The dread of being seen 
bf Lady Delacour in the deplorable yet ludicrous situa- 
tion to which she had reduced herself operated n&xt 
upon her mind, and every time the door of the apart^ 
ment opened, she looked with terror towards it, expect- 
ing to see her ladyship appear. But though Lady Dela- 
eour heard from Marriott immediately the news of Mrs. 
Freke's disaster, she never disturbed lier by her presence. 
She was too generous to insult a fallen foe. 

Early in the morning Mrs. Fr^e was by her own 
desire conveyed to her cousin's house, where without 
regret we shall leave her to suffer the consequences of 
her frolic. 

*^ A false prophetess ! Notwithstanding all my visionSi 
I have outhved the night, you see," said Lady Delacour 
to Miss Portman, when they met in the morning. ** I 
have heard, my dear Belinda, and I believe, that the pas- 
sion of love, which can endure caprice, vice, wrinkles^ 
iefonnity, poTerty,nay disease-itsel^ is notwithatandiBf 
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4M> sq aciaii sh As id be itMiiitaie6ii^3r dtettstod by 
the perception of folly in the object bdoved. I hope 
fnendshipy though akin to love, is of a more' robust con- 
stitution, else what would become of me ? My fotty and 
any visions, and my spectre^-K), that I had not eMj^osed 
nysell' to you in tins manner ! Harriot Frdie herself is 
searcJBly more coiteinptible. Spies and eowamlks'srA 
upon an equal footing. Her malice and her fnAie are 
eonsisteni with her character, but my fears and my 
sttperstition shps: letalty inconsistent with mine. Foiget 
the nonsense I talked to you last ni^ht, my dear, ot 
faacy thaC i was th«i under the dominion of laudnnumj 
l^oeminniingr you shall see Lady DelaeourA^je(f a^oin* 
1» Doctor X— ^— , i0 the surgeon ready t Where are 
they t \. am prepared. My fortitude shall redeem md 
hi ydur opodon, Belinda, and in ray own." 

Doctor X-**^^ and the sui^geon immediately obeyed 
hei sununons. 

Helena healrd them 90 into Lady Delacour's room, 
and she saw by Marriott's countenance, who foUowedi 
that hst ttiotbev was going to submit to the operatioUi 
She. sat down trembling oh the steps which led to her 
mother's room, and waited there a long time, as she 
thought, la the most paialnl suspense, At last she 
htecdsonie one call Helena. She looked up, and saw 
her faUier (dose to her. 

'^ Helena," said h^, ^ how is your mother '^^ 
- ^I dont knoWv O papa, you cannot go in there 
<iow,''s8id Helena, stopping him as he was pressing for- 
ward. 

i^* Why did not you or Miss*Portmatt write to me jines* 
torday, aa you promised 1" said Lord Delacour, in a- 
▼oice tlutt showed he was scarcely able to ask the 
qfoestunL 

^ Because, peps, we had nothing to tell you : nothing 
was done yesterday. But the surgeon is now there,^* 
•aid Helena, pointing towards her mother's room. 

Lord Delacour stood motionless for an instant; then 
■Uddenly seizing his daughter's hand, " Let us go," said 
^: '^ ii we stay here, we shall bear her screams ;'! and 
}>e was hurrying faer away, when the door of Lady De« 
lacoorfs apartment openra, and Belinda a^eared, her 
<i<Mmtsnanoe tadiaat with j6y. 
''Ck>od«ews, dear Helena! O tny lord! yon are 
in a happy moment— I gire you Joy.** 

D3 



*<Jojr! jcrf! joyr cyieft^MBmott^ 

*' Is it sdl over V said Lord Delaoour. 

"^ And witfaotti a single shriek !" said Helena. *" Wliat 
coantte !" 

** ifere'sno need of shrieks, or coorage, either, thank 

God,*' said Marriott ** Dr. X says so, and he is the 

best man ita the world, and the cleverest. And I was 
right from the first; I said it was impossU^ my 
lady shouldiilinve snch a shocking complaint as site 
thought she had. There*s no such thing at all in thd 
case, my lord! I said so sdways, till I was persuadei 
out of my senses by that villanous quack, who contn« 
dieted me for his Own 'molument. And Doctor X — r 
•ays, if my lady will leave off the terriUe quantities of 
laudanum she fakes, he^U engage for her recovery." 

The surgeon and Dr. X now explained to LoTd 

Delacour that the unprincipled wretch to whom her 
ladyship had applied for assistance had persuaded her 
that she had a cancer, though in fact her complaint 
arose merely from the bruise which she had received. 
He knew too well how to make a wound hideous and 
painful, and so continue herd^usionfor his own advan* 

tage. Dr. X observed, that if Lady Delaoour would 

have permitted either the surgeon or him' to have e^ 
mnmed sooner into the real state of the case, it would 
have saved herself infinite pain, and them all anxiety. 
Belinda at this moment felt too much to speak. 

^ I'm morally certain," cried Marriott, " Mr. Champ- 
fort would die with vexation, if he could see tiie joy 
that's painted in my lord^s face this minute. And we 
may thank Miss Portman«for this, for 'twas she nialle 
ev«ry thing go right, and I never expected to live to 
see 80 happy a day.'* 

While Marriott ran on in this manner with all the 
volubility of joy. Lord DiBlacour passed her with some 
difficulty, and Helena was in her mother's arms in an 
instant. 

Lady Delacour, struck to the heart l^ their aiffectionate 
looks and words, burst into tears. *^ How little have I 
deserved this kindness from you, my lord ! or from you^ 
my child ! But my feelings," added she, wij^ng away 
her tears, ^^ shall not waste themselves in tears, nor in 
vain thanks. My actions, the whole course of my 
future life^ shall show that I am not quite a brute. Even 
brutes are woq by kindness* Observe,, my lord*" coi^ 
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tfaimd she, smibng, " I saiA won, not Uamdi^K tame 
lady Delacoor would be a sorry animal, not worth 
loolung^ at. Were she even to become domesticated, 
she would fare the worse." 

*• How so 1— How so, my dear ?" said Lord Delacour 
and Belinda almost in the same breath. 

** How so ? — Why, if Lady Delacour were to wash 
off her roug:e, and lay aside her air, and be as gentle, 
Ipood, and kind as Belinda Portman, for instance, her 
ford would certainly say to her, 

* So mlter'd «re your flice and mind^ 
Twere peijary to lore yoa now.' * 



CHAPTER XXin, 

THB OHAPLAm. 

lit some minds, emotions of joy are always connected 
with feelings of benevolence and generosity. Lady D^ 
lacour's heart expanded with the sensations of mend- 
fthip and gratitude, now that she was relieved from 
ttiose fears by which she had so long been oppressed. 

** My dear daughter," said she to Helena, " have yom al 
this instant any wish that I can gratify t — ^Ask any thing 

?rou please, the fairy Good>wi11 shall contrive to get it 
or you in a trice. You have thought of a wish at this 
moment, I know by your eyes, by your Mush. Nay, do 
not hesitate. Qo you doubt me because I do not appear 
before you in the shape of a little ugly woman, like 
Cinderella^s godmother 1 or do yon despise me because 
you do not see a wand waving in my hand t — ^ Ah, little 
skilled of fairy lore !' know that I am in possession of a 
tsdiMiian that can command more than ever lairy granted. 
Behold my talisman," continued she, drawing out her 
purse, and showing the gold through the net-work. 
^ Speak boldly, then," cried she to Helena, '*and be 
obeyed." 

*' Ah, mamma," said Helena, '* I was not thinking of 
what fairies or gold can give ; but you can grant my 
wish, and if you will let me, I will whisper it to yon." 



. Iiidy Delacovr stoc^ to hear her Awgbtor^a v1m»- 

per. 

^ Your wish is grantedi my own ^a^ful, chamum 
girl,** said her mother. 

Helena's wish was, that her mother could be recon- 
ciled to her good aunt, Margaret Delacour. Her lady- 
ship sat down instantly, and wrote to Mrs. Delacour. 
H^ena was the bearer of this letter, and Lady Delacour 
promised to wait upon this excellent old lady as eooa 
as she should return to town. 

In the mean time her ladyship^s health rapidly im- 
proved under the skilful care of Dr. X : it had been 

terribly injured by the ignorance and villany of the 
wretch to whom she had so long and so rashly trusted. 
The nostrums which he persuaded her to take, and 
the immoderate use of opium to which she accus- 
tomed herself, would have ruined her constitution, had 
it not been uncommonly strong. Dr. X recom- 
mended it to her ladyeh&p to abe^vi gradually from 
opium, and this advice she had the resolution to follow 
with uninterrupted perseverance, . 

The change in Lady Delacour's manner of life, in the 
hours and the company that she kef^, qontributied n»f ch 
Ui her recovery.* She was no longer m continual aa^de^ 
to owiceal the state of her health.from the world. ^^ 
Jbad no secret to keep-^o part to act ; her reconciliaticrB 
with her husband and with his friends [restored fa^r mini 
to ease and self-complacency. Her U^tle Ketena was a 
eource of daily pleasure : and, no longer conscious Of 
neglecting her daughter, she no Icmger feared that the 
Affections of her child should be alienated. Doctor 
X — :^, well aware that the passion* have a powerful 
influence over the body, thon^ it fnll as nedeaeary* in 
some cases, to attend to the mind as to the poke. Bf 
conversing with Lady Delacour, aad fay combining hiat< 
and cirenmstances, he soon discovered what had lately 
been the course of her reading, and wtett iniprefision lit 
had made on her imagination. Mrs. Marriott, inieed^ 
assisted him with her opinion concerning the methodise' 
tical hooks ; and when he recollected the foardiodings of 
death which her lady ^p had felt, and ^e terror with 
which she had been seized on the night of Mrs. Frefce^* 
idventure, he was convinced that superstitious horrors 

* We spare tlie reader the medical Jonnial of Lady Ddaoow'a heatlh ft* 
•ome mondia. Heiieoonrery waagrailiiatandcQaipleU. 
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Iknng upon bis patienf a Bpfrits, and ftfficted her health. 
To ar^e on roligious subjects was not his proTince^ 
jtniich kss bis inclination ; but he was acquainted with a 
person qualified by his profession and his character ^.to 
nainister to a mind diseased,'^ and he resolved, on the 
Ursi favourable opportunity, to introduce this gentleman 
to her ladyship. 

One morning Lady Delacour was complaining to Bet 
linda that the books in the. library were in dreadful 
confusion. " My lord has really a very fine library ,"- 
said she ; " but I wish he had half as many bo<^ twice 
as well arranged : I never can find any thing I want. 

Dr. X , 1 wish to heaven you could recommend a 

librarian to my lord — not a chaplain, observe." 

^ 'Why not a chaplain, may I ask your ladyship ?** said 
tbe doctor. 

^ O, because we had once a chaplain, who gave me a 
surfeit of the whole tribe. The meanest sycophant, 
yet the most impertinent busybody — always' cringing, 
yet always intriguing — wanting to govern the whole 
family, and at the same time every creature's humble 
servant — ^fawning to my lord the bishop, insolent to the 
po«r curate — anathematizing all who differed from him* 
in opinion, yet without dignity to ^iforce the respect 
due to his faith or his profession — greedy for prefer- 
ment, yet without a thought of the duties of his office. 
It was the common praetice of this man to leap from 
his horse at the church-door on a holyday, after follow- 
ing a pack of hounds, huddle on bis surplice, and gabble 
over the service with tbe most indecent mockery of 
religion. Do I speak with acrimony 1 I have reason. 
It was this chaplain who first led my lord to New« 
market ; it was he who first taught my lord to drink* 
Then he was a toii — ^an insufferable wit. His conversa- 
tion after he had drunk was such as no woman but 
Harriot Freke ooukl understand, and such as few genUe^ 
men could hear. I have never, alas! been thought % 
prude, but in the heyday of my youth and gayety, this 
man always disgusted me. In one word, he was a buck 
parson. I hope you have as great a horror for this 
species of animal as I have V 

"Full as great," replied Dr. X ; "but I con9ider 

them as monsters, which, belonging to no species, can 
disgrace none." 

27 
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*Tliey ought to be hmited by common consent oil 
of civilized society,'* said Lady Delaconr. 

*' They are by public opinion banished from all riy 
tional society; and your ladyship's just indignation 
proves that they have no chance of beinj^ tolerated bv 
nshion. But would it not allow such beings too mach 
consequence, would it not extend their power to do 
.mischief, if we perceived that one such person cooid 
disgust Lady Delacour with the whole race of chap- 
lains V 

'* It is uncommon,'* replied her ladyship, "to hear a 
physician earnest in the defence of the clergy— and a 
literary philosophic physician too! Shall we have a 
eulogium upon bishops as well as chaplains !" 

** We have had that already," replied Dr. X . " ^ 

ranks, persuasions, and descriptions of people, includ- 
ing, I hope, those stigmatized by the name of pbUoso- 
phers, have joined in admiration of the Bishop of St, 
Pol de Leon. The conduct of the real martyrs to their 
faith among the French clergy not even the mostwitty 
or brutal skeptic could ridicule." 

" You surprise me, doctor !" said Lady Delacour ; "for 
I assure you that you have the character of beiAg ^eiy 
liberal in your opinions." 

« I hope I am liberal in my opinions," replied the 
doctor, " and that I give your ladyship a proof of it. 

" You would not then persecute a man or woman 
with ridicule for believing more than you dof' said 
Lady Delacour. 

"Those who persecute, to overturn religion can 
scarcely pretend to more philosophy, or inore lij^^" 
ity, than those who persecute to support it," said Dr. 
A. ' ' . .^ 

" Perhaps, doctor, you are only speaking popnlaf *L* 

"I believe what I now say to be true," said W. 
X—, " and I always endeavour to make tnith pop' 
ular." 

" But possibly these are only truths for ladies. V^^ 

tor X may be such an ungallant philosopher, » 

to think that some truths are not fit for ladies. <i^ 
may hold a different language with gentiemen." . . 

" I should not only be an unifallant but a weak p««; 
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not the same for all the world 



losopher," said Dr.xT— , "if I thought that truth ''J* 

rorld who can understand » 
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And wlio can doubt Lady Delacour's being of that 
number r' 

Lady Delacour, who at the beginning of this conver- 
sation, had spoken guardedly, from the fear of lowering 
the doctor's opinion of her understanding, was put at 
her ease by the manner in which he now spoke ; and, 
half laying aside the tone of raillery, she said to him, 
*^ Well, doctor ! seriously, 1 am not so illiberal as to 
condemn a// chaplains for one, odious as he was. But 
where to find his contrast in these degenerate days ? 
Can you, who are a defender of the faith, and so forth, 
assist met Will you recommend a chaplain to my 
lord ?" 

" WiUingly," said Dr. X ; " and that is what 

I would not say for a world of fees, unless I were sure 
of my man.'* 
"^ What sort of a man is he V 
" Not a buck parson." 

" And I hope not a pedant, not a dogmatist, for that 
would be almost as bad. Before we domesticate an- 
other chaplain, I wish to know all his qualities, and to 
have a full and true description of him." 

^ Shsdl I then give you a full and true description of 
him in the words of Chaucer ?" 

** In any words you please. But Chaucer's chai^ain 
must be a little old-fashioned by this time, I should 
think." 

*' Pardon me. Some people, as well as some things, 
never grow old-fashioned. I should not be ashamed 
to produce Chaucer's parish-priest at this dav to the 
best company in England — I am not ashamed to pro- 
duce him to your ladyship ; and if I can remember 
twenty lines m his favour, I hope you will give me 
cvedit for being a sincere friend to the worthy part of 
the clergy. Observe, you must take them as I can patch 
them together ; I will not promise that I can recoUeot 
fwenty lines de suite, and without missing a word ; that 
it what I would not swear to do for his grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury." 

*' His grace would probably excuse you from swear- 
ing ; at least, I will," said Lady Delaeour, '' on the pres- 
ent occasion : so now for your twenty lines in what- 
ever order you please." 
Doctor X— ^— • with sundry intervals of recolle(^ion» 



wldob vusf be spued tiieireader, repeated the feUowiaf 
lines: 

•*7et ktt Ml aspeet Mfliinf of WT«ra, . 
Bvc mch a tfuee m pronuaPd Um ttMseftk 
NoHUnf raaenrM or •uUeo wm to aee, 
Bvt sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity, 
Mild was bis aeeeatf and liis aetlen free. 
With eloquenoe inntte liis toagfM was aim*d. 
Ttiou(h liarsta the precept, yet the preacher eharm*d; 
Ftor, letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew bis andieoee npwwds lo ibe akj. 
He taught the gospel rather than the law, 
And forced himseirto driTe, but loved to draw. 
The tithes Ms parish ftesly paid, he took ; 
But noTsr sued, or ews'd with bell and hook. 
Wide was his parish, not eontracted close 
In streets— bat here and there a straggling hoiiM. 
Yst sttU he was at hand, wkhoat roqaest. 
To scnre tlie sick, and oncoour the distressed. 
The proud beum'd, the penitent he cheerM, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender rear*d. 
His preaching roueb, but more his praetiee wioag bt, 
A, llTing sermon of the truths he taught.** 

Lady Delaoonr wished that she coold find a chajdain 
who in any degree resembled this channiiig* paiish- 
priesl, and Dr. X^-^- promised that he wouid the next 
day introduce to her his friend BIr. Moreton. 

**Mr. Moreton!'' said- Belinda, "the gentleman of 
whom Mr. Percival spoke, Mrs. Freke's Mr. Moreton f* 

**^ Yes,'* said Dr. X i *' the clergyman whom Bfrs. 

Freke hanged in effigy, and to whom Clarence Henrey 
has given a small living." 

These circumstances, even if he had not precisely 
resembled Chaucer's character of a benevolent cdergjr- 
man, would have strongly interested Lady Delacour m 
his favour. She found him, upon further acquaintance, 
a perfect contrast to her former chapUin ; and he grad- 
ually acquired such salutary influence over her mind, 
that he relieved her from the terrors of methodism, and 
in their place substituted the consolations of mild and 
rational piety. 

Her conscience was now at peace; her spirits were 
real and equable, and never was her conversation so 
agreeable. Animated with the new feelings of return- 
ing health, and the new hopes of domestic happiness, 
she seemed desirous to impart her felicity to all around 
her, but chiefly to Belinda, who had the strongest claims 
upon her gratitude, and the warmest place in her affec 
ttons. Belinda never made her frieml feel the weight 
of any obligation, and. consequently Lady Delacours 



frratitode was a voluntary pleasure—not an expected 
duty. Nothing* could be more delightful to Miss Port- 
man than thus to feel herself the object at once of es- 
teem, affection, and respect ; to see that she had not 
only been the means of saving her friend^s life, but 
that the influence she had obtained over her mind was 
likely to be so permanently beneficial both to her and 
to her family. 

Belinda did not take all the merit of this reformatton 
to herself: she was most willing to share it, in her own 

imagin^ttion, not only with Dr. X and Mr. Moreton, 

but with poor Clarence .Hervey. -She was pleased to 
observe that Lady Delacour never omitted any occasion 
of doin^ justice to his merit, and she loved her for that 
generosity, which sometimes passed the bounds of ju»o 
tice in her eulogiums. But Belinda was caretbl to pre* 
serve her consistency, and to guard her heart from the 
dangerous effect of these enthusiastic praises ; and as 
Lady Delacour was now sufficiently re-established in 
her health, she announced her intention of returning 
immediately to Oakly-park, according to her promise to 
Lady Anne Percival and to Mr. Vincent. 

"But, my dear," said Lady Delacour, "one week 
more is all I ask from you — may not friendship ask 
such a sacrifice from love !" 

" Yon expect, I know," said Miss Portman, ingenu- 
ously, "that before the end of that time Mr. Hervey 
'Will be here.'* 

** True. And have you no friendship for him ?" said 
Lady Delacour, with an arch smile, " or is frien^hip 
for every man in the creation, one Augustus Vincent 
always excepted, prohibited by the statutes of Oakly- 
park 1" 

" By the statutes of Oakly-park nothmg is forbidden,** 
•aid Belinda, " but what reason — " 

"Reason! Oh, I have done if you go to reason! 
You are invulnerable to the light shafts of wit, I know, 
when you are cased in this heavy armour of reason ; 
Cupid himself may strain his bow, and exhaust his 
quiver upon you in vain. But have a care — you can- 
not live in armour all your life — ^lay it aside but for a 
moment, and the little bold urchin will make it his 
prize. Remember, in one of Raphael's pictures, Cupid 
creeping into the annonr of the conqueror of tha 
worid.'» 



^I sm Mfllcientty aware,*' aaid B^inda, amilnig, 'of 
die power of Cupid, and of his wiles. 1 would nol 
braTo his malice, but I will fly from it.'' 

*' It is so cowardly to fly !" 

** Surely prudence, not courage, is the virtue of our 
•ex ; and seriously, ray dear Lady Delacomr, I eatreat 
you not to use your influence over my mind, lest you 
should lessen my happiness, though you caimot alt^ 
Mjr deiermiiiatioii.'' 

Moved by the earnest manner in which Belinda ut- 
tered these words. Lady Delacour rallied her no mot% 
Bor did she longer oppose her resolution of returning 
kunediately to Oakly-park. 

** May I remind you," said Miss Portmsoi, " though it 
is seldoai either politic or polite to remind people of 
their promises, — but may I remind you of something 
like a promise you made, to accompany me to Mr. 
Percival*8 1" 

^ And would you have me b^ave so brutally to poor 
Leard Delacour, as to run away from him in this manner 
the. moment I have strength to run t" 

'' Lord Delacour is included in this invitation," said 
Miss PiNrtman, putting the last letter that she had le- 
eeived from Lady Anue Percival into her hands. 

''When I recollect," said Lady Delacour, as aha 
looked over the letter, ** how weU this Lady Anne of 
yours has behaved to me about Helena, when I recollect, 
that though you have been with her so long, she has not 
•applanted me in your affections, and that she did not 
attempt to detain you when I sent Marriott to Oakly* 
park, and when I consider how much for my own ad- 
vantage it will be to accept this invitation, I really can- 
not bring myself, from pride, or folly, or any other 
motive, to refuse it. So, my dear Belinda, prevail upon 
Lord Delacour to spend his Christmas at Oakly-park, 
instead of at Studley-manor (Rantipole, thank Heaven! 
is out of the question), and prevail upon yourself to 
stay a few days for me, and you shall take us all with 
you in triumph." 

Belinda was convinced that, when Lady Delacour had 
once tasted the pleasures of domestic Ufe, she would 
not easily return to that dissipation which she had folp 
*owed from habit, and into which she had first been 
driven by a mixture of vanity and despair. All the 
connexions which she had imprudently formed witb 



mnnbers of fashionable but extravag^t and thought* 
less women would insensiUy be broken off by this mea- 
sure ; for Lady Delacour, who was already weary of 
their company, would be so much struck with the dif- 
ference between their ktsi{)id conversation and the ani- 
mated and interesting society in Lady Anne Percival's 
family, that she would aAerwaid think them not only- 
burdensome but intolerable. Lord Delacour's intimacy 
with Lord Studley was one of his chief indacwents to 
fhftt inteoiperance which injured idmost equally his 
constitution and his understanding: for some weeks 
past he bad abstained from sdl excess, aaid Belinda was 
well aware,'that, when the immediate motiive of htt«> 
nuinity to Lady D^acour ceased to act upon him, he 
would probably return to his ibmier habits, if he con- 
tinued to visit his former associates^ It was there- 
i&fe of importance to bi«ak at onoe ins oonnexiott 
with Lord Studley, and to place him in a situation whcrns 
he might form new habits, and where hisodormant ith 
ents might be roused to exertion. She was convtnce4 
that his understanding was not so much Mow par an 
she had once been taught to think it ; she perceired, 
also, that since their reconciliation. Lady Delacour was 
anxious to nuike him appear to advantage : whenever 
lie said any thing that was woilh hearing, she looked 
at Belinda with triumph ; and whenerer he happened to 
mako umisiake in conversation, she either showed in* 
voluntary signs of uneasiness, or passed it off with 
that' easy wit, by which she generidly knew how " to 
make the worse appear tho better reason." Miss Port- 
man knew that Mr. Percival possessed the happy tal- 
ent of drawing out all the abttities of those with vdiom 
he conversed, and that he did not value men merely for 
thehr erodition, science, or literature ; he vras capable 
^ estimating the pateniial as well as the MciutU rw^ of 
the mind. Of his generosity she could not doubt, and 
ribe was persuaded that he would take every possible 
means which good-nature, joined to good sense, could 
suggest, to raise Lord Delacour in his lady's esteem, 
and to make that union happy which was indissoluble. 
All these reflections passed with the utmost rapidity in 
Belinda's mind, and the result of them was, that sho 
consented to wait Lady Delacowr's Imare for her 
Journey. 



CHAPTER XXIV. * 

1>BU-A«PBV. 

TkiiifM were in this sitnatioii, when one day Mar- 
riott made her appearance at her faidy*s tmlet wfth a 
lace which at once proclaimed that aomething^ had da»- 
eompoaed her, and that ahe waa impatient to be aafced 
ivhat it iHTaa 

'' What u the matter, Marriott V said Lady Dekicoinr ; 
'^Ibr I know yon wai^ me to aak.'* 

" Want you to ask ! O dear, my lady, no !-^for Vm 
■ore it's a thiag that goes quite against me to tell ; for I 
tiioo^t, inde^, my lady, supenorly of the peratm m 
miesUcm; ao»mach so, indeed, that I wished what I 
declaie I shoidd now be ashamed to mention, especially 
in the presence of Miss Portman, who deserves the best 
that this worid can afford of every denomination. WeD, 
ma'am, in one word," continued she, addressing hereell 
to Belinda, ^ I am extremelv rejoiced that things are as 
they are, though 1 confess that was not always my wish 
or opinion, for which I beg Mr. Yincent^s pardon and 
yours ; but I hope to be forgiven, since Vm now come 
entirely round to my Lady Anne Percival's way of think* 
ing, which I learned from good antherity at Oakfy-park; 
and I am now convinced and confident, Misa Portman, 
that every thing is all for the best." 

*' Marriott will inform us, in due course of time, what 
has thus suddenly and happily converted her," said Lady 
Delacour to Belinda, who was thrown into some ear* 
prise and confusion by Marriott's address ; but Mairiott 
went on with much warmth—' 

" Dear me ! I'm sure I thought we had got rid of afi 
double-dealers when the house was cleared of Mr. 
Champfort; but, O mercy! there's not traps enough in 
the world for them all ; I only wiah they were sJl caught 
as finely as some people were. 'Tis what all douUe- 
desders, and Champfort at the head of the whole regi- 
ment, deserve^-that's certain." 

*^We must take patience, my dear Belinda," aaid 
Lady Delacour, calmly, " till Marriott has exhausted aA 



tte ezpletiTes in and o«t of tlie Eagluh laiif«Eige« 
«nd presently, when she has fought sU her battles with 
C^uiiniifort over again, we mvyr hope to get at the faM^t** 

^ Dear ! my lady, it has nothing to do with Mr. Champ- 
fort, nor vwf such style of personage, I can assure you; 
for I*m positive Fd rather think eontemptibly of a hundred 
milliott Mr. Champforts than of one such gentleman as 
Mr. Clarence Hervey." 

^ Clarence Hervey !" exclaimed Lady Dekcour: taking 
it for granted that Belinda blushed, her ladyship, with 
m^ierfluous address, instantly tumed, so as to hide her 
IHend^s tttice from Mrs. Marriott **• Well, Marriott, whaft 
of Mr. Hervey 1" 

^ O, my lady, something ]rou*]l be surprised to hear, 
and Miss PorUnan too. It is not by any means that I 
mn more of a prude than is becoming, ray lady ; nor 
that I take upon me to be so innocent as not to know 
tiiat 3^ung gentlemen of fortune will, if it be only for 
fashion's sake, have such things as kept mistresses 
•{begging pardon for mentioning such trash) ; but no one 
thait has lived in the world thiSos any thing of that, ex- 
cept,*^ added she, catehing n glimpse of Belinda's coun- 
tenance, ** except, to be sure, ma'am, morally speaking, 
it's very wicked and shocking,'and makes one bluMi 
before company till one^s used to it, and ought cer- 
tainly to be put down by act of parliament, ma'am; but, 
m^ udy, you know, in point of surprising anybody, or 
biong mscreditahle in a young gentleman «f Mr. Her- 
vey's fortune and pretensions, it woidd be mere enyjr 
and scandal to deem it any thing-^worth mentioning.'* 

^ Then, for mercy's sake, or mine," said Lady Delsr 
cour, ^ go on to something that is worth mentioning." 

** WeU, my lady, you must know, then, that yestenkf 
I wanted some hempseed for my bidlfinch — ^Miss Hele- 
na's buUfinch, I mean ; for it was she found it by acci- 
dent, you know. Miss Portman, the day after we canM 
here. Poor thing! it got itself so enfamgied in the net 
over the morello cherry-tree in the ffarden, thai it could 
neither get itself in nor out ; but luckily Bliss Helena 
saw it, and saved and tirought it in : it was almost dead, 
my H&dy." 

^'Wasitt^^ mean, I am very sorry for it: that is 
what you expect me to say. Now ^ otir-^get us mwe 
pMt Uud bullfinch, or tell us what it has to do with 
ClHnenee Hervey**' 
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**Tliftt is what I am aiming at as fast as possible, 8^ 
lady. So I sent for some hempseed for the bul^ndi, 
and along with the hempseed they brought me wrappei 
rmmd it, as it were, a printed handbill, as it might be, or 
advertisement, which I threw off disregardingly, taking 
for granted it might have been some of those advertise- 
ments for lozenges or ra^gr-strops that meet one whei^ 
ever one goes; but Miss Delacour picked it up, and 
found it was a khid of hue-and-cry after a stolen or 
strayed bullfinch. Ma'am, I was so provdced I could have 
cried when I learned it was the exact description of our 
little Bobby to a feather— gray upon the back, and r^ 
on—" 

** O, spare me the description to a feather. Well, yoa 
took the bird, buUflnch, or Bobby, as you call it, home 
to its rigfatfol owner, I presume t Let me get yoa so iar 
on your way." 

'*No, I beg your pardon, my lady, that is not the 
thing." 

** Then you did not take the bird home to its owner-* 
and you are a bird-stealer ? With all n^y heart : be a 
dog-stealer, if you will-— oi^ go on." 

** Bvt, my lady, you, hurry me so it puts every tluog 
topsy-turvy in my head ; I could tell it as fast as possible 
my own way." 

" Do so, then." 

" I was ready to cry when I found our little Bobby 
was claimed from us, to be sure; but Miss Delacour 
observed, that those with whom it had lived till it was 
gray must be sorrier still to part with it : so {. resolved 
to do the honest and genteel thing by the lady who adver- 
tised for it, and to t^e it back myself and to refuse the 
^ye guineas reward olfered. The lady^'s name, accord- 
ing to the advertisement, was Ormond." 

*< Ormond!" repeated Lady Delacour, looking eaoerly 
at Belinda — ^* was not that the name Sir Philip BaSiely 
mentioned to us-^you remember 1" 

•' Yes, Ormond was the name, as well as I recollect," 
said Belinda, with a degree of steady composiure that 
provoked her ladyship. " Go ot, Marriott." 

" And the words were, to leave the bird at a perfa- 

mer's in Twickenham, opposite to '<- ; bm that's no 

matter. Well, my lady, to the perfiimer^s I went WfUi 
the bird this morning. Now, I had my reasons for wish- 
ing to see this Mrs, Ormond myself^ becattoe> my Iddjt 
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there was one thing rather remarkable about this bull*. 
Itoch, that it sings a very particular tone, which I never 
heard any bullfinch, or any human creature, sing any 
thing like before: so I determined, in my own cogita- 
tionsy'to ask this Mrs. Ormond to name the tunes her 
bnlMinch- could sinjp:, before I produced it; and if she 
made no mention of its know^ any one out of the com- 
mon way, I resolved to keep my bird to myself, as I 
might very conscientiously and genteelly too. So, my 
lady, when I got to the perfumer's I inquired where Mrs. 
Ormond was to be found. I was told that she received^ 
BO visits from any, at least from the female sex ; and 
that I must leave the bird there till called for, I was 
considering what to do, and the strangeness* of the in- 
formation made about the femade sex, when in there 
came, into the shop, a gentleman who saved me all the 
indelicacy of asking particulars. The bullfinch was at 
this time piping away at a fine rate, and, as luck would 
have it, that very remarkable strange tune that I men- 
tioned to you. Says the gentleman, as he came into the 
shop, fixing his eyes on the bullfinch as if thev would 
have come fairly out of his head, 'How did that bird 
come here V * I brought it here, sir,* said I. Then he 
began to offer me mountains of gold in a very strange 
way, if I could tell him any tidings of the lady to whom 
it belonged. The shopman, from behind the counter, 
now bent forwarid and whispered the gentleman that he 
could give him some information if he would make it 
worth his while ; and they both went together to aUttle 
parlour behind the shop, and I saw no more of them. 
but, my lad^, very opportunely for me, that was dying 
with curiosity, out of the parlour they turned a young 
woman in to attend the shop, who proved to be an 
acquaintance of mine, whom I had done some little 
favours to when in service in London. And this young 
woman, when I told her my distress about the adver- 
tisement and the bullfinch, let me into the whole of the 
affair. ' Ma'am,' said she, * all that is known about Mrs. 
Ormond, in this house, or anywhere else, is from me ; 
so there was no occasion for turning me out of the par- 
lour. I lived with Mrs. Ormond, ma'am,' says she, * for 
half a year, in the very house she now occupies, and 
consequently nobody can be better informed than I am ;' 
to which 1 agreed. Then she told me that the reason 
that Mra. Ormond never saw any company of any sort 



was, becaaw the is not fit to see corapany— pw^w 
eompwiy— for she's not a proper woman. She has m 
most beautiful young creature there, shut up, who 
has been seduced, and is now deserted in a mo«l 
cruel manner by a Mr. Hervey. O, my lady ! how the 
name struck upon my ear ! I hoped, however, it^raa 
'Hot our Mr. Henrey ; but it was the identical Mr. Clar- 
ence Herrey. I made the young woman describe faimy 
for she had often and often seen him when he visited 
the unfortunate creature, and the description could suit 
none but our Mr. Hervey ; and besides, to put it beyond 
a doiibt, she told me his linen was all marked C. H. So 
our Mr. Hervey, ma'am," added Marriott, turning to 
Belinda, "it certainly proved to be, to my utter dismay 
and conAisioa.'' / 

" O, Marriott ! my poor head r* exclaimed Lady Dela- 
cour, starting from under her hands : "that cruel comb 
went at 'least half an inch into my head— heads have 
feeling as well as hearts, believe me.*^ And, as she 
spoke, she snatched out the comb with which Marriott 
had just fastened up her hair, and flung it on a sofa at 
some yards' distance. While Marriott went to fetch it, 
Lady Delacour thought that Belinda would have time to 
recover from that utter dismay and conftision into which 
1^ hoped that she must now be thrown. " Come, Mar- 
riott, make haste. I have done you at least a grevi 
fevour, for you have all this hair to perform upon again, 
and you will have leisure to finish this story of yours— 
which, at all events, if it is not in any other respect 
wonderful, we must allow is wonderfully long.'* 

" Well, my lady, to be short, then— I was more cn- 
noas than ever, when I heard all this, to hear more ; and 
asked my friend how she could ever think of staying in 
a house with ladies of such a description ! Upon wmch 
she justified herself by assuring me, upon^her honour, 
that at first she believed the young lady was married 
privately to Mr. Hervey, for that a clergyman came in 
secret and read prayers, and she verily believes that the 
unfbrtunate young creature was deceived barbarouslyi 
and made to fancy herself married to all intents and 
purposes, till all at once Mr. Hervey tWfew off the mask» 
and left off. visiting her, pretending a necessity to take 
a journey, and handing her over to that vile woman 
that Mrs. Ormond, who bid her to be comforted, and au 
the things that are said by such women on such occa- 
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liofis, by all accounts. But the poor deluded yoaag 
things saw how^ it was now too plain, and she was ready 
to break her heart ; but not in a violent, common aoH 
of way, ma'am, but in silent grief, pining and droopinff» 
My friend could not stand the sight, nor endure to iook 
upon Mrs. Ormond, now she knew what she was ; and 
80 she left the house, without giving any reason, imme* 
diately. I forgot to mention that the unfortunate girrs 
maiden name was St. Pierre, my lady ; but her Chris* 
tian name, which was rather an out-o'-the-way namoi 
I quite forget." 

'*No matter," said Lad^ Delaconr; **W6 can lire 
without it ; or we can imagine it.'* 

'*To be sure — I beg pardon; such sort Of people's 
names can't be of any consequence, and, Fm sure, I 
blame myself now for going to the house, after all I had 
heard." 

" You did go to the house, then 1" 

*^To my shame be it spoken; my curiosity got the • 
better of me, and I went---but only on account of the 
bullfinch in the eyes of the world. It was a great 
while before I could get in : but 1 was so firm, that 
I would not give up the bird to no one but the lady 
herself, that I got in at last. ! never did my eyes 
light upon so beautiful a creature, nor so graceful, nor so 
innocent to look at !" Belinda sighed — Marriott echoed 
the sigh and continued : *^ She was by herself, and in 
tears, when I was shown in, ma'am, and she started 
as if she had never seen anybody before in her life. 
Bat when she saw the buUnnch, ma'am, she clapped 
her hands, and, smiling through her tears like a Ghild, 
she ran up to me, and thanked me again and again, kiss* 
ingthe bird between times, and putting it into her bosom. 
Well, I declare, if she had talked to all eternity, she 
could never have made me pity her half so much as all 
this did, for it looked so much like innocence. I'm sure 
nobody that was not^-or, at least, that did not think 
themselves innocent, could have such ways, and such 
an innocent affection for a little bird. Not but what 1 
blow ladies of a certain description often have birds, 
but then their fondness is all affectation and lashion; 
but this poor thing was all nature. Ah ! poor unfortu^. 
Bale girl, thought I--but it's no matter what 1 thought 
now,»>^ said Marriott, shutting her eyes, to hide the tears 
that came into them at this instant; ^ I was ashamed of 
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Hyaelf, when I mw Mn. Onnond just then cone kilo 
liM Toouit which made me recollect what sort of eon- 
pany I was in. La ! my lady, how I detested the sight 
of her! She looked at me, too, more like a dragon 
than any thing else ; thonsh in a civil way, and as if 
she was frightened out of her wits, she ausked Miss 
St. Pierre, as she called her, how I had got in (in a 
whiqier), and she made all sort of sig^ afterward to 
her, to ^o oat of the room. Nerer having been in such 
a sitaation before, I was quite robbed of sdl fluency, and 
could not — ^what with the anger I felt for the one, and 
■orrow for the other — get out a word of common sense, 
or even recoUect what pretence brought me into the 
lOom, till the bird very luckily put it into my head by 
beginning to sing ; so then I asked whether they could 
certify it to be theirs by any particular tune of its own! 
* O yes,' said Miss St. Pierre ; and she sang the very 
same tune. I never heard so sweet a voice ; but, poor 
Hung, something came across her mind in the mKldle 
•f it, and she stopped ; but she thanked me again ior 
bringing back the bird, which, she said, had been hen 
ior a great many years, and that she loved it dearly. I 
itood, I believe, like one stupified, till 1 was roused by 
Ike uomm's offering to put the five guineas* reward, men- 
tioned in the advertisement, into my hand. The touch 
of her gold made me start, as if it had been a snake, and 
I pushed it from me r and when she pressed it afain, I 
tlurew it on the table, scarce knowing what I did ; and 
Just then, in her iniquitous hand, I saw a letter, directed 
to Ckience Hervey, Esq. O, how I hated the sight of 
his name, and every thing belonging to him, ma'am, at 
that minute. Fm sure, I could not have kept myself 
from saying something quite outrageous, if I had not 
taken myself out of the house, as I did that instant. 

** When there are women enough born and bred good 
for nothing, and ladies enough to flirt with that would 
desire no better,' that a gentleman like Mr. Clarence 
Hervey, ma'am, should set his wits, as one may say, to 
be the ruin of such a sweet, innocent-looking young 
creaturo, and then desert her in that barbarous way, aft^f 
inringing a clergyman to deceive her with a mock cere- 
mony, and all--^ ! there is no fashion nor nothing can 
oountei^ance such wickedness ! 'tis the worst of wicked^ 
jiesa and cruelty — and I shall think and say so to the 
latest hour of my life." 
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- * Well said, MamotV* cried Lady Delaconr. 

** And DOW you know the reason ma'am,^' added Mar^ 
riott, " that I said I was glad thine* are as they are. To 
be sure I and everybody once Uiought — but that's att 
over now — and I am glad thinge are as they areJ^ 

Lady Delacour once more turned her quick eyes vpoa 
Belinda, and was much pleased to see that she seemed 
to sympathize with Marriott's indignation. 

In the evening, when they were ^one. Lady Delacour 
touched upon the subject again, and observed, that as 
they should now, in all probability, see Mr. Hervey in a 
few days, they might be able to form a better Judgment 
of this affair, which she doubted not had been exagge* 
rated. 

" You should judge from the whole of Clarence's con- 
duet and character, and not from any particular part," 
said her ladyship. '* Do not his letters breathe a spirit 
of generosity t" 

^ But," interrupted Mi is Portman, ** I am not called 
upon to judge of Mr. Hervey's whole conduct and char- 
acter^ nor of any part of it ; his letters and his gene- 
rosity are nothing — " 

•< To you V said Lady Delacour with a smile. 

'* This is no time and no subject for raillery, »y deat 
friend," said Belinda ; " yon assured me, and I believed 
you, that the idea of Mr.<Hervey's return was entirely 
out of the question, when you prevailed upon me to de- 
lay my journey to Oakly park. As I now understand 
tfaiat your ladyship has changed your mind, I must re- 
quest your ladyship will permit me — ^" 

" 1 will permit you to do what yoii please, dearest 
Belinda, except to call me your ladyMp twice in one 
sentence. You shall go to Oakly-park the day after 
to-morrow : wUl that content you, my dear % I admire 
your strength of mind — ^you are much fitter to conduct 
yourself than I am to conduct you. I have done with 
raillery : ray /hrst, my only object, is your happiness. I 
respect and esteem as much as I love you, and I love 
you better than any thing upon earth — power excepted, 
yon will say — power not excepted, believe me ; and if 
you are one of those strange people that cannot believe 
without proof, you shall have proof positive upon the 
spot," added she, ringing the bell as she spnoke. " I will 
no longer contend for power over your mind with your 
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at OBklf-puk. I will give ovden, in yocur pr«6- 

eaee, to Marriott, to nrepare for our march— I did not 
call it retreat; bat there ia nothing ahowa ao ixnicli 
feneralahip aa a good retreat, unleaa it be a great vic- 
tory. I an, I confeaa, rather prejudiced in favour of 
▼ictory." 

^'So am I,** aaid Belinda, with a amile; **I am so 
strongly prejudiced in faroor of victory, that rather than 
obtain no other, I would even be content with a victory 
over myself.** 

Scarcely had Belinda pronounced these words, -when 
Lord Delacour, who had dined in town, entered the 
room, accompanied by Mr. Vincent. 

** Give me leave, Lady Delacour, to introduce to yoa," 
said his lordship, '* a youn^ gentleman, who has a great 
and, I am sure, a most disinterested desire to cultivate 
your ladyship's further acquaintance." 

Lady Delacour received him with all the politeness 
imaginable ; and even her prepossessions in favour of 
Clarence Hervey could not prevent her from being 
struck with his appearance. 11 a infiniment Pair d'ua 
hi§ros de roman, thought she, and Belinda is not quite 
so great a philosopher as I imagined. In due time her 
ladyship recollected that she had orders to give to Mar- 
riott about her journey, that made it absolutely neces- 
sary she should leave Miss Portman to entertain Mr, 
Vincent, if possible, without her, for a few minutes ; and 
Lord Delacour depKarted, contenting himself with the 
usual excuse o(^etters to write. 

" I ought to be delighted with your gallantry, Mr, 
Vincent,** said Belinda, ** in travelling so many miles, to 
remind me of my promise about Oakly-park ; bufc» on 
the contrary, I am sorry you have taken so much un- 
necessary trouble : Lady Delacour is, at this instant, 
preparing for our journey to Mr. Percival's. We intend 
to set out the day after to-morrow." 

" I am heartily glad of it-^I shall be infinitely over- 
paid for my journey, by having the pleasure of going 
back with you." 

After some conversation upon different subjects, Mr. 
Vincent, with an air of frankness which was peculiarly 
pleasing to Belinda, put into her hands an aaonymous 
letter, which he had received the preceding day. 

^ It is not worth your reading," said he; ^butlknow 
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yvm too "w^l to fear that it should ^ve yoa any pain; 

and I hope you know me too well te apprehend that it 

could mstte any impreaaion on my mind.*' 

Belinda read with aome aurpriae : — 

^'Rash young man! beware of connecting youraelf 

with the lady to whom you have lately been drawn in 

to pay your addreaaee : ahe ia the moat artfid of women. 

She has been educated, aa you may find upon inquiry, 

by one whose auccesafui trade it liaa been to draw in 

youngs men of fortune for her niecea, whence she haa 

obtained the appellation of the mmteh-maker general. The 

only niece wiM>m ahe could not get rid of any other 

way ahe sent to the moat dissipated and unpnncipled 

viscountess in town. The viacounteaa fell sick, and, aa 

it was universally reported last winter, the young lady 

was immediately, upon her friend^a death, to have been 

married to the viacount widower. But the viscountesa 

detected the connexion, and the young lady, to escape 

from her friend's rage, and from public shame, was 

obliged to retreat to certain shades in the neiffhbour- 

hood of Harrowgate ; whore she passed herself for a 

saint upon those who were too honourable themselves 

to be auspicious of othera. 

'' At hmgjtit the quarrel between her and the viscount- 
eas was made up, by her address and boldness in de- 
claring, that i£ she was not recalled she would divulge 
aome secrets respectiuff a certain mysterious lumdoir m 
her ladyship's house : this threat terrified the viscount- 
ess, who sent off express for her late discarded-humble 
companion. The quarrel was hushed up, and the young 
lady ia now with her noble friend at Twickenham. The 
peraon who used to be let up the private stairs into the 
boudoir, by Mra. Marriott, is now more conveniently 
received at Twickenham." 

Much more was said by the letter-writer in the same 
strain. The name of Clarence Hervey» in the last paffe, 
caught Belinda's eye ; and with a trepidation which she 
did not feel at the beginning of this epistle, she read the 
conchiaioa. 

^The viscoimt is not supposed to have been unrival- 
led ia the ypimg lady's favour. A young gentleman, of 
large fortune, grekt talents, and uncommon powers of 
pleasing, has, for some months, been her secret object) 
but he has been prudent enough to escape her matri- 
monial anaras, tbov^h he carries on s correspondence 



witli ber, throngfa the means of her (Visnd ike TiscofOBU 
ess, to whom he priyately writes. The noble lady has 
bargained to make over to her confidante all her interest 
in Hervey's heart. He is expected every day to retom 
from his toor ; and, if the schemes upon him can be 
brought to bear, the promised return to the neiehboor- 
bood of Harrowgate wiH never bo thought of. Mr. Vin- 
cent will be left in the lurch ; he will not even have the 
lady's fair hand — ^heryoir heart is Clarence Hervey*s, at 
aU events. Further particulars shall be communicated 
to Mr. Vincent, if he pays due attention to this warning 

from *' A SmOSRB FfeUCND." 

As soon as Belinda had finished this curious pro* 
duction, she thanked Mr. Vincent, with more kindness 
than she had ever before shown him, for the confidence 
he placed in her, imd for the openness with which be 
treated her. She begged his permission to show this 
letter to Lady Delacour, though he had previously 
dreaded the effect which it might have upon her lady- 
ship's feelings. 

Her first exclamation was, *' This is one of Harriot 
Freke's frolics ;" but as her ladyship's indignation against 
Mrs. Freke had long since subsided into utter contempt, 
she did not waste another thought upon the writer of 
this horrible letter ; but instantly the whole ener|fy of 
her mind and fire of her eloquence burst forth m an 
eulogiam upon her friend. Careless of all that con- 
cerned herself, she explained, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, every thin^ that could exalt Belinda : she de- 
scribed all the difficult circumstances in which her 
friend had been placed ; she mentioned the secvet with 
which she had been intrusted ; the honour with which, 
even at the hazard of her own reputation, she had kept 
her promise of secrecy inviolable, when Lord Delacour, 
in a fit of intoxication and jealousy, had endeavoured to 
wrest from Marriott the key of the mysteri&us bmuUnr. 
She confessed her own absurd jealousy, explained how 
it had been excited by the artifices of Champfort and 
Sir Philip Baddely, how ^g^ circumstances had 
worked her mind up almost to phrensy. '*The temper, 
the dignity, the gentleness, the humanity with which 
Belinda bore with me, during this paroxysm of mad* 
ness,** said Lady Delacour, ^ I never can forget ; nor 
the spirit with which she left my house, wi^n she saw 
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me vaxworHbtf of her esteem, and ongratefhl for her kind 
ness ; nor the magnanimity with which she returned to 
me, when I thought myself upon my death-bed : all this 
has made an impression upon my soul which never, 
while I have life and reason, can be effaced. She has 
saved my life* She has made my life worth saving; 
She has made me foel my own value. She has made 
me know my own happiness. She has recoo^ed me 
to my husband. She has united me with my childL She 
has been my guardian angel. She the confidante of my 
intrigues! — shig leagued with me in vice! — ^No, I am 
bonna to her by ties stronger than vice ever felt ; than 
vice, even in the utmost ingenuity of its depravity, can 
devise." 

Exhausted by the vehemence -with which she had 
spoken. Lady Delacour paused ; but Vincent, who sym- 
pathized in i»r enthusiasm, kept bis eyes fixed upon her 
m hopes that she had yet more to say. 

''I might, perhaps, you will think," continued she> 
soaih'ng, ** have spared you this history of myself, and 
of my own affairs, Mr. Vincent ; but I tliought it nece»* 
•ary to tell you the (dain facts, which malice has dis* 
torted Into the most odious form. This is the quarrel^ 
this is the reconciliation, of which your anonymous flriend 
has been so well informed. Now, as to Clarence Her<* 
tey." 

'' I have explained to Mr. Vincent," interrupted Be* 
linda, ** every thing that he could wish to know on that 
subject, and I now wish you to tell him that I faithfully 
remembered my promise to return to Oakly-park, and 
that we were actually preparing tor the journey." 

** Look here, sir," cried Lady Delacour, opening the 
door of her dressing-room, in which Marriott was upom 
her knees, locking a trunk, *' here's dreadful note of pre^ 
paration. 

'' You are a lumpier man than you yet know, Mr« 
Vincent," continued Lady Delacour ; " for I can tell you, 
that some persuasion,, some raillery, and some wit, I 
flatter myself, have been used to detain Miss Portmaa 
from you." 

** From Oakly-park," interrupted Belinda. 

"From Oakly-park, &c. a few days longer. Shall I 
be frank with you, Mr. Vincent ?-^Yes, for I cannot help 
it— I am not of the nature of anonymous letter- writers: 
I cannot, either secretly or publicly, sign or say mysetf 
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m Mnetrv ftiimd^ without being one to the ntmoet est«]ft 
of my influence. I never g;ive my vote without my in- 
terest, uor my interest without my vote. Now ClarejM^e 
Hervey is my friend. Start not at all, sir — ^you have 
no reason ; for if he is my friend. Miss Portman is 
yours : which has the better bargain t But as I was 
going to tell you, Mr. Clarence nervey is my friend, 
and I am his. My vote, interest, and influence have 
consequently been aU in his favour. I had reason to 
believe that he has long admired the dignity of Miss 
Portman's mind, and the simplicity of her character^ 
continued her ladyship, with an arch look at Belinda ; 
^ and though he was too much a man of genius to begin 
with the present tense of the indicative mood, * I love,' 
yet I was, and am, convinced that he does love her.** 

^Can you, dear Lady Delacour," cried Belinda, 
*^ speak in this manner, and recollect all we heard 
from Marriott this morning? And to what puipoae all 
thisr 

**To what purpose, my dear! To convince your 
friend Mr. Vincent that I am neither fool nor knave; 
but that 1 deal fairly l^ you, by him, and by all the 
world. Mr. Hervey's conduct towards Miss Portman 
has, i acknowledffe, sir, been undecided. Some circum* 
stances have lately come to my knowledge which throw 
doubts upon his honour and integrity — doubts which, I 
firmly believe, he will clear up to my satisfaction at 
least, as soon as I see him, or as soon as it is in his 
power ; with this conviction, and believing, as I do, that 
no man upon earth is so well suited to my friend,— 
pardon me, Mr. Vincent, if my wishes differ from yours : 
thouffh my sincerity may give you present, it may save 
you from future, pain." 

- ^ Your ladyship's sincerity, whatever pain it may give 
me, I admire," said Mr. Vincent, with some pride in his 
manner; ^' but i see that I must despair of the honour 
of your ladyship's congratulations." 

•* Pardon me,^' interrupted Lady Delacour ; ** there you 
are ^uite mistaken : the man of Belinda's choice must 
receive my congratulations ; he must do more — ^he must 
become my friend* 1 would never rest till 1 had won 
his regard, nor should I in the least be apprehensive 
that he would not have sufficient greatness of mind to 
forgive my having treated him with a degree of sin^ 
eerity which the common forms of politeness cannol 
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jmlify, and at which common aocds wmM be aeandaliMd 
past recovery." 

Mr. Vincent's pride was entirely vanquished by this 
speech ; and with that frankness by which his manners 
were usually characterized, he thanked her for having 
distinguished him from comm&n souls ; and assured her 
that such sincerity as hers was infinitely more to his 
taste than that refined politeness of which he waa 
aware no one was more perfect misttess than Liidy 
I>elacour. 

Here their conversation ended, and Mr. Vincent, as 
it was now late, took his leave. 

** Really my dear Belinda," said Lady Delacour, when 
he was gone, '* I am not surprised at your impatience 
to return to Oakly-park ; I am not so partial to my knight, 
as to compare him, in personal accomplishments, with 
your hero. I acknowledge, also, that there is some* 
thing vastly prepossotfsing in the frankness of his man- 
ners ; he has behaved admirably well about this abomi* 
nable letter ; but, what is better than all in a lady's eyes, 
he is iperdumerU amoureuxy 

*' Not Sperdumentf I hope," said Belinda. 

*' Then, as you do not think it necessary for your 
hero to be iperdumtnt amoureux., I presume," said Lady 
Delacour, " you do not think it necessary that a heroine 
i^ould be in love at ail. So love and marriage are to 
be separated by philosophy, as well as by fashion. This 
is Lady Anne PercivaPs doctrine ! I give Mr. Percival 
joy. I remember the time when he fancied love essen- 
tisd to happiness." 

'* I believe he not only fancies, but is sure of it now, 
ftom experience," said Belinda. 

'' Then he interdicts love only to his friends 1 He 
does not think it essential that you should know any 
thing about the matter. You ma3^ marry his ward, and 
welcome, without being in love with him." 

** Biit not without loving him," said Belinda. 

*^ I am not casuist enough in these matters to under^ 
stand the subtle distinction you make, with the tms 
Percival emphasis, between loving and falling in k>ve. 
But I suppose I am to understand by loving, loving as 
half the world do when they marry." 

" As it would be hapmr for half the world if they did," 
reptied Belinda, mildly, but with a firmness of tone that 
her ladyship felt. ** I should despise myself, and ds* 
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aorre bo ]Niy horn mv Inimaii being, if, after aU I bsre 
aeen, I could think of mairsring for convenience or in- 
terest.*' 

^ Oh ! pardon me ; I meant not to insinuate ancb an 
idea : eren your worst enemy, Sir Philip Baddely, w<Hild 
acquit jrou there. I meant but to hint, my dear Belinda, 
that a heart such as yours is formed for love in its highest, 
purest, happiest state.'* 

A pause ensued. 

^ Such happiness can be secured only,** resumed Be 
linda, ** by a union with a man of sense and virtue*'* 

** A man of sense and virtue, I suppose, means Mr. 
Vincent,** said Lady Delacour: *'no doubt you have 
lately learned in the same sober style that a uttle love 
will suiBce with a great deal of esteem.** 

** I hope I have learned lately that a great deal of 
esteem is the best foundation for a great deal of love.** 

** Possiblv," said Lad^ Delacour ; '* but we often see 
people working at the foundation all their lives without 
getting any further.*' 

" And those who build their castles of happiness in 
the air," said Belinda, ^* are they more secure, wiser, or 
happier 1** 

ii wiaer ! 1 know nothing about that," said Lady De- 
lacour; ''but hsq>pier I do believe they are; for the 
castle-building is uways a labour cflove^ but the founds^ 
tion of dnidgery is generally lovers labour lotL Poor 
Vincent will find it so.*' 

'' Perhaps not,** said Belinda ; " for already his soUd 
jpood qualities — ^" 

^ Solid good qualities !** interrupted Lady Delacour: 
« I beg your pardon for interrupting you, but, my dear, 
3rou know we never fall in love with good qualities, ex- 
cept, indeed, when they are joined to an aquiline nose 
— oh ! that aquiline nose of Mr. Vincent's ! I am more 
afraid of it than of all his solid good Qualities. He has 
again, I acknowledge it, much the advantage of Clar- 
ence Hervey in personal accomplishments. But you 
are not a woman to be decided by personal accomplish* 
menta." 

^ And you will not allow me to be decided by solid 

food qualities,*' said Belinda. " So by what must I be 
eterminedt" 

'' By your heart, my dear; by your heart: trust your 
heart only." 
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^ Jklas t^ smd Belinda, *< how many, many women 
hare deplored thenr having trasted to their hearts 
only." 

** T%eir hearts! biU I said your heart: mind your 
pronouns, my dear ; that makes all the difference. But, 
to be serious, tell me, do you really and bona Jide, as 
my old uncle the lawyer used to say, love Mr. Vincent 1*^ 
** No,** said Belinda, " I do not love him vet." 
^ But for that emphatic yet, how I should have wor- 
shipped you. I wish I could once clearly understand 
tbe state of your mind about Mr. Vincent, and then I 
lAiouId be able to judge how far I mig^t indulge myself 
in raillery without being absolutely impertinent. So, 
^without mtruding upon your confidence, tell me what- 
ever you please." 

** I will tell you all I know of my own inind,'* replied 
BeUnda, looking up ^th an ingenuous countenance. 
** I esteem Mr. Vincent ; I am grateful to him for the 
proofs he has given me of steady attachment, and of 
confidence in my integrity. I like his manners and the 
frankness of his temper ; but 1 do not yet love him, and 
till I do no earthly consideration could prevail upon me 
to marry him.'* 

** Perfectly satisfactory, my dear Belinda; and yet I 
cannot be quite at easa while Mr. y incent is present and 
my poor Clarence absent : proximity is such a danger- 
ous advantage even with the wisest of us. The absent 
lose favour so quickly in Cupid^s court, as in all other 
courts ; and thev are such victims to false rqiorts and 
Tile slanderers *. 
Belinda sighed. 

'* Thank you for that sigh, my dear," said Lady Dela- 
cour. " May I ask, would you, if you discovered thai 
Mr. Vincent had a Virginia, discard him for ever from 
your thoughts V 

** If I discovered that he had deceived and behaved 
dishonourably to any woman, I certainly should banish 
him for ever from my regard." 

** With as much ease as you banished Clarence Her- 
Tey r 

•* ViTith more, perhaps.'* 

" Then you acknowledge— that's alll want— that yon 
liked Clarence better than you do Vincent V* 
<* I acknowledge it," said Belinda, colouring up to her 
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tawplM ; ^ iNit that time is entirely past, and I never 
look back to it.*' 

'* But if you were forced to look back to it, my dear* 
^f Clarence Henrey proposed for yon, — would not yon 
cast a lingering look behind V* 

** Let me beg of you, my dear Lady Delacour, as my 
friend," cried Belinda, speaking and looking witb great 
earnestness ; ** let me beg of you to forbear. Do not 
use yonr powerful influence over my heart to make me 
think of what I ought not to think, or do what I ought 
not to do. I have permitted Mr. Vincent to address ne. 
You cannot imagine that I am so base as to treat him 
with duplicity, or that I consider him only as a jnt-aUer ; 
tuor-i have treated, I will treat him honourably. He 
knows exactly the state of my mind. He shall liave 
a fair trial whether he can win my love ; the moment I 
am convinced that he cannot succeed, I will teU him so 
decidedly : but if ever I should feel for him that aflRsc- 
lion which is necessary for mv happiness and his, I hope 
I shall, without fear, even of Lady Delacour's ridicule 
or displeasure, avow my sentiments and abide by my 
thoice." 

" My dear, I admire you," said La3y Delaconr ; " but 
I am incorrigible ; I am not fit to hear myself convinced. 
After all, I am impelled by the genius of imprudence to 
tell you, that, in spite of Mr. Peroival^s cure for fint 
loves, I consider love as a distemper that can be had but 
once." 

*' As you acknowledge that you are not fit to hear 
yourself convinced," said Belinda, *' I will not argue 
this point with you." 

'* But you will aUow," said Lady Delacour, '' as it is 
said or sung in Cupid's calendar, that— 

* Un pen d'arooor, un pea de ■o^n, 
Menent MHiTeuc un ccDor XAtan Vam i* " 

and she broke off the conversation by singing that bean* 
tiful French air. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LOTS MI, I.OTB MY POd. 

Turn only interest that honest people can take in 
the fate of rogues is in their detection and punish* 
DMnt ; the reader, then, wiU be so far interested in 
the fate of Mr. Champfort, as to feel soma satisfac- 
tion at his bein^ safely lodged in Newgate. The 
eirccRMstance which led to this desirable catastrophe ' 
was the anonymous letter to Mr. Vincent. From the 
first moment that Marriott saw or heard of the letter, 
i^e was convinced, she said, that *' Mr. Champfort was 
ai the bottom of itJ*^ Lady Delacour was equally con* 
▼inced that Harriot Freke was the author of the epistle ; 
aad she sups)ortedher opinion by observing that Champ* 
fort could neither write nor spell English. Marriott and 
ller lady were both right. It was a joint, or rather a 
triplicate performance. Champfort, in conjunction with 
the stupid maid, furnished the intelliffence, which Mrs. . 
Freke manufactured ; and when she liad put the whole 
into proper style and form, Mr. Champfort got her roi^h 
draught fairly copied at his leisure, and transmitted ms 
copy to Mr. Vincent. Now all this was discovered by a 
very slight circumstance. The letter was copied by 
Mr. Champfort upon a sheet of mourning paper, off 
which he tnoaght that he had carefully cut me edges ; 
bat one bit of the black edge remained, which did not 
escape Marriott's scrutinizing eye. " Lord bless my 
stars ! my lady," she exclaimed, *< this must be the 
paper — ^I mean may be the paper — ^that Mr. Champfort 
was cutting a quire of the very day before Miss Port- 
man left town. It^s a great while ago, but I remember 
it as well as if it was ^resterday. I saw a parcel of 
black jags of paper littering the place, 'and asked what 
had been going on ; and was told that it was only Mr. 
Champfort, who bad been cutting some paper ; which, 
to be sure, I concluded my lord had given to him, hav- 
ioff no ftirther occasion for, — as ray lord and you, my 
lady, were just going out of mourning at that time, a» 
you may remember.** 

Lord Delacour, when the paper was shown to him« 
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recognised it immediately by a private mark which ks 
had put on the outside sheet of a division of letter-paper, 
which, indeed, he had never given to Champfort, but 
which he had missed about the time Marriott mentioned. 
Between the leaves of this paper his lordship had put, 
as it was often his practice, some bank-notes: they 
were notes but of small value, and when he missed 
them he was easily persuaded by Champfort that, as he 
had been much intoxicated the preceding night, he bad 
thrown them away with some useless papers. He rum- 
maged through his writing-desk in vam, and then gave 
up the search. It was true, that on this very occasion 
he gave Champfort the remainder of some mourning 
paper, which he made no scruple, therefore, of produ- 
cing openly. Certain that he could swear to his own 
private mm, and that he could identify his notes by 
their numbers, Ac, of which he had luckily a memo- 
randum, Lord Delacour, enraged to find himself botii 
robbed and duped by a favourite servant, in whom he 
had placed implicit confidence,** was effectually roused 
from his natural indolence : he to<^ such active and 
successful measures, that Mr. Champfort was com- 
mitted to jail, to take his trial for the robberv. To make 
peace for himself, he confessed that he had been insti- 
gated by Mrs. Freke to get the anonymous letter writ- 
ten. This lady was now suffering just punishment for 
her froiics, wad Lady Delacour thought her fallea so 
much below indignation, that she advised Belinda to 
take no manner of notice of her conduct, except by 
simply returning the letter to her, with " Miss Port- 
man's, Mr. Vincent's, and Lord and Lady Delacour's 
compliments and thanks to a sincere friendj who luid 
been the means of bringing villany to justice.*' 

So much for Mrs. Freke and Mr. Champfort, wbo, 
both together, scarcely deserve an episode of ten lines. 

Now to return to Mr. Vincent. Animated by fresh 
hope, he pressed his suit with Belinda with all the ardour 
of his sanguine temper. Though httle disposed to fear 
any future evil, especially in the midst of present felicity, 
yet he was aware of the danger that might ensue to 
him from Clarence Hervey's arrival ; he was therefore 
impatient for the intermediate day to pass, and it was 
with heartfelt joy that he saw the carriages at last at the 
door, which were actually to convey them to Oakly- 
paik. Mr. Vincent, who had all the West Indian love 
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for magnificence, had upon this occasion an extremely 
handsome equipage. Lady Delacour, though she was 
disappointed by Clarence Hervey's not appearing, did 
not attempt to delay their departure. She contented 
herself with leaving a note, to be delivered to him on 
his arrival, which, she still flattered herself, would in- 
duce him immediately to go to Harrowgate. The trunks 
were fastened upon the carriages, the imperial was 
canying out, Marriott was full of a world of business, 
Lord Delacour was looking at his horses as usual, 
Helena was patting Mr. Vincent's great dog, and Belinda 
was rallying her lover upon his taste for " the pomp, 
pride, and circumstance" of glorious travelling — when 
an express arrived from Oakly-park. It was to delay 
their journey for a few weeks. Mr. Percival and Lady 
Anne wrote word that they were unexpectedly called 
from home by — . Lady Delacour did not stay to read by 
what or by whom, she was so much delighted by this 
reprieve. Mr. Vincent bore the disappointment as well 
as cocikl be expected; particularly when Belinda ob- 
served, to comfort him, that "the ntind is its own place ;" 
and ttiat hers, she believed, would be the same at 
Twickenham as at Oakly-park. Nor did she give him 
any reason to regret that she was not immediately under 
the influence of his own friends. The dread of being 
unduly biased by Lady Delacour, and the strong desire 
Belinda felt to act honourably by Mr. Vincenti to show 
him that she was not trifling with his happiness, and that 
she was incapable of the meanness of retaining a lover 
as a piS'oUer, were motives which acted more power- 
ftdly in his favour than all that even Lady Anne Perci- 
val c^ld have looked or said. The contrast between 
the openness and decision of his conduct towards her, 
and Clarence Hervey's vacillation and mystery, — ^the 
belief that Mr. Hervey was, or ought to be, attached to 
another woman, — ^the conviction that Mr. Vincent was 
strongly attached to her, and th9t he possessed many of 
the good qualities essential to her happiness, operated 
everyday more and more strongly upon Belinda's mind. 
Where was Clarence Hervey all this time t Lady 
Delacour, alas ! could not divine. She every morning 
was certain that he would appear that day, and every 
night she was forced to acknowledge her mistake. No 
mquiries — and she had made all that could be made, by 
adoress and perseverance— no inquiries could clear up 
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the mystery of Virginia and Mrs. Ormond ; and her impar 
tience to see her friend Clarence every hour increased. 
8he was divided between her confidence in him and her 
affection for Belinda; unwilling to give him up, yet afraid 
to injure her happiness, or to offend her, by injudicious 
advice and improper interference. One thing kept Lady 
Deiacour for some time in spirits-<-Mis8 Portnian's assur- 
ance that she would not bind herself by any promise or 
engagement to Mr. Vincent, even when decided in his 
favour ; and that she should hold both him and herself 
perfectly free till they were actnalhr married. This was 
according to Lady Anne and Mr. Percival's principles ; 
and Lady Deiacour was never tired of expressing di- 
rectly or indirectly her admiration of the prudence and 
propriety of their doctrine. 

Lady Deiacour recollected her own promise, to give 
her sincere congratulations to the victorious knigki ; and 
she endeavoured to treat Mr. Vincent with impartiality. 
She was, however, now still less inclined to like him, 
from a discovery which she accidentally made, of his 
being still upon goodi terms with odious Mrs. LnUtridg^^ 
Helena, one mominff, was playing with Mr. Vincent's 
large doe, of which he was excessively fond. It was 
called Juba, after his faithful servant. 

" Helena, my dear,'' said Lady Deiacour, '* take care! 
don't trust your hand in that creature's monstrous 
mouth." 

*'I can assure your ladyship," cried Mr. Vincent, 
** that he is the very quietest and best creature in the 
world." 

" No doubt," said Belinda, smiling, " since he belongs 
to you ; for you know, as Mr. Percival tells you, -every 
thing animate or inanimate, that is under your protec- 
tion, you think must be the best of its kind in the uni- 
verse." 

'* But, really* Juba is the best creature in the world,*' 
repeated Mr. Vincent, with great eagerness. '* Juba is, 
without exception, the best creature in the universe." 

"Juba the dog, or Juba the man?" said Belinda: 
'' you know they cannot be both the best creatures in 
the universe." 

" Well ! Juba the man is the best man, and Juba the 
dog is the best dog, in the universe," said Mr. Vincent, 
laughiug, with bis usual candour, at his own fqible, when 
it was pointed out to him. **' But, seriously, Lady D€d»» 



ooiir, you m^d not be in the least afraid to trast Miss 
Delacour with this poor fellow ; for, do you know, dur- 
ing a whole month, that I lent him to Mrs. Luttridge, at 
Uarrowgate, she used constantly to let him sleep in the 
loom with her; and now, whenever he sees her, he licks 
her hand as gently as if he were a lapdog ; and it was 
but yesterday, when I had him there, she declared he 
was more gentle than any lapdog in London/' 

At the name of Luttridge Lady Del:^cour changed 
countenance, and she continued silent for some time. 
Mr. Vincent, attributing her sudden seriousness to dis- 
like or fear of his dog, took him out of the room. 

**My dear Lady Delacour," said Belinda, observing 
that she still retained an air of diapleas^e, ** I hope 
your antipathy to odious Mrs. Luttridge does not extend 
to everybody who visits her." 

" Tout au contraire /" cried Lady Delacour, starting 
from her rev^ry, and assuming a playful manner: ''I 
have made a general jail-delivery of all my old hatreds; 
and even odious Mrs. Luttridge, though a hardened 
offender, must be included in tins act of grace : so you 
need not fear that Mr. Vincent should fall under my 
royal displeasure for consorting with this state criminal. 
Though 1 can*t sympathize with him, I forgive him, 
both for liking that great dog and that little woman,-^ 
especially as I shrewdly suspect that he Ukes the 
lady's E table better than the lady." 

**£ O table! Good heavens! you do not imagine 
Mr. Vincent — ^" 

" Nay, my dear, don't look so terribly alarmed ! I 
assure you, I did not mean to bint that there was any 
serious, improper attachment to the E O table : only a 
little flirtation, perhaps, to which his passion for you 
has, doubtless, put a stop." 

**ril ask him the moment I see him," cried Belinda, 
'^ if h% is fond of play : I know he used to play at bil- 
liards at Oakly-park, but merely as an amusement. 
Games of address are not to be put upon a footing with 
games of hazard." 

*' A man may, however, contrive to lose a good deal 
of money at billiards, as poor Lord Delacour can tell 
you. But I beseech you, my dear, do not betray me to 
Mr. Vincent : ten to one I am mistaken, for his great 
dog put me out of humour — ^ 

f* But with such a doubt upon my mind unsatisfied—'* 
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"* It dnn be aatitfied ; Loid IMacoar shall nake ia» 

?«iri68 for me. — Lord Delaoonr sktUi make inquiries, did 
sayt — imtf, I should have said. If Ghampfort had 
heard me, to what excellent account he might have 
turned that unlucky shall. What a nice grammari»i a 
woman had need to be who would hve well with a has* 
band inferior to her in understanding ! With a superioTy 
or an equal, she might use shall and will as inaccwalely 
as she pleases. Glorious privilege ! How I shaU envy 
it you, m^ dear Belinda! But how can you ever hope 
to enjoy itt Where is your superior 1 Where is your 
equall*^ 

Mr. Vincent, who had by this time seen his dog fed« 
which was one of his daily pleasures, reCumed, and 
politely assured Lady Delacour that Juba riiould iic»l 
again intrude. To make her peace with Mr* Vincent, 
and to drive the E O table from Belinda's thoughts, her 
ladyship now turned the conversation from Jobs the 
dog to Juba the man. She talked of Harriot Freke*8 

Ehosphoric obeah-woman ; of whom, she said, she had 
eard an account from Miss Portman. From thence 
she went on to the African slave-trade, by way of con- 
trast, and she finished precisely where she intended, 
and where Mr. Vincent could have wished, by praisingr 
a poem called '* The Dying Negro,'* which he had the 
preceding evening brought to read to Belinda. This 
praise was peculiarly agreeable, because he was not 
perfectly sure of his own critical judgment, and his 
knowledge of English literature was not as extensiTe 
as Clarence Hervey's, — 9, circumstance which Lady 
Delacour had discovered one morning when they went 
to see Pope's famous villa at Twickenham. Flattered 
by her present confirmation of his taste, Mr. Vincent 
readily complied with a request to read the poem to 
Belinda. They were all deeply engaged by the charms 
of poetry, when they were suddenly interrupted by the 
entrance of — Clarence Hervey ! 

The book dropped from Vincent's hand the instant 
that he heard his name. Lady Delacour's eyes sparkled 
with joy. Belinda's cfolour rose, but her countenance 
maintained an expression of calm dignity. Mr. Hervey, 
upon his first entrance, appeared prepared to support 
^ an air of philosophic composure, which forsook him be* 
' fere he had walked across the room. He seemed over- 
powered by the kindness with which Lady Dehicour 



received hli cogmtolatiaiig <m hw recorf^g r y ; slnidiLbf 
tlie resenre of Belinda's maimer, but not surprised or 
displeased at the sight of Mr. Vincent On the coi»> 
trary, he desired immediately to be introduced to him, 
with t^e air of a man resolute to cultirate his fneikU 
ship. Provoked and peiplexed, Lady Delacour, in a 
tone of milled reproach and astonisiunent, exclaimed, 
** Thoog^h yon have not done me the honour, Mr. Henrey, 
to take any other notice of my last letter, I am to under- 
stand, I presume, by the manner in which you desire 
me to introduce you to our friend Mr. Vincent, that it 
has been receiTed." «•- 

'^Receired! Good heavens! have not you had my 
answer!^ cried Clarence Her vey, with a voice and look 
of extreme surprise and emotion: ''has not your lady- 
ship received a packet t** 

^I have had no packet— I have had no letter. Mr. 
Vincent, do me the favour to rinff the bell,** cried Lady 
Delacour, eag^erly: '*ini know, this instant, what's be- 
come of it** 

** Your ladyship must have thought me — ^ and, as he 
spoke, his eye involuntarily glanced towards Belinda. 

** No matter what I thought you,** cried Lady Dela- 
cour, who forgave him everything for this single glance ; 
*' if I did you a little injustice, Clarence, when I was 
angry, you must forgive me ; for, I assure you, I do you 
a great deal of justice at other times.** 

^ Did any letter, any packet come here for me ! In> 
quire, inquire,** said she, impatiently, to the servant who 
came in. No letter or packet was to be heard of. It 
had been directed, Mr. Henrey now remembered, to her 
ladyship*8 house in town. She gave orders to have it 
immediately sent for; but scarcely had she given thorny 
when, turning to Mr. Henrey, she laughed and said, '^A 
very foolish compliment to yon and your letter, for you 
certainly can speak as well as you can write,-H[iay, 
better, I think— -though you don't write ill, neither— but 
you can tell me, in two words, what in writing would 
take half a volume. Leave this gentleman and lady to 
*The Dying Negro,* and let me hear your two words m 
Lord Delacour*s dressing-room, if you please,** said she, 
opening the door of an adjoining apartment. ** Lord 
Delacour will not be jealous if he find you tlte-i^-tite 
with me, I promise Vou. But you shall not be com* 
polled. Tou look-i^ 
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*" I look,*" raid Mr. Henrey, affoctiiig to laugh, " as if 
I felt the impoesibiltty of • putting Kalf a volume into two 
words. It is a long: story, axMi — ^^ 

'** And 1 must wait for the packet, whether I will or 
no— well, be it so,*' said I«ady Delacour. Struck with 
the extreme perturbation into which he was thrown, 
she pressed him with no further raillery, but instantly 
attempted to change the conversation to general sub- 
jects. 

Again she had recourse to " The Dying Negro." Mr. 
Vincent, to whom she now addressed herself, said, " For 
my part, I neither have, nor pretend to have, much criti- 
cal taste ; but I admire in this poem the manly, energetic 
apirifof virtue which it breathes." 

From the poem an easy transition was made to the 
author ; and Clarence Hervey, exerting himself to join 
in the conversation, observed, ** that this writer (Mr. 
Day) was an instance that genuine eloquence must 
^>ring from the heart. Cicero was certainly rights'* 
continued he, addressing himself to Mir. Vincent, '^ in his 
definition of a great orator, to make it one of the. first 
requisites that he should be a good man." 

Mr. Vincent coldly replied, "This 4^^tion would 
exclude too many men of superior talents, to be easily 
admitted." 

** Perhaps the appearance of virtue," said Belinda, 
''might, on many occasions, succeed as well as the 
reality." 

** Yes, if the man be as good an actor as Mr. Hervey," 
said Lady Delacour, " and if he suit ' the action to the 
word'—* the word to the action.' " 

Belinda never raised her eyes while her ladyship 
uttered these words ; Mr. Vincent was, or seemed to be, 
so deeply engap^ed in looking for something in the book 
which he heM in his hand, that he could take no further 
part in the conversation; and a dead silence ensued. 

liSdy Delacour, who was naturally impatient in the 
extreme, especially in the vindication of her flriends, 
could not bear to see, as she did by Belinda's eouute-r 
aance, that she had not forgotten Marriott's story 0/ 
Virginia St. Pierre ; and though her ladyship was con- 
vinced that the packet would clear up all mysteries, yet 
she could not endure that even in the interim 'poor 
dlarence' should be unjustly suspected; nor could she 
refrain from trying an expedient wh^ch just occurred to 
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her, to satisfy herself and ererybody presoit. Slw 
the first to break silence. 

'*To do ye justice, my friends, you are all good 
company this morning. Mr. Vincent is excusable, be- 
cause he is in love ; and Belinda is excusable, because— 
because — ^Mr. Hervey, pray help me to an excuse for Miss 
Portman^s stupidity, for I am dreadfully afraid of blun- 
dering out the truth. But why do I ask you to help me % 
In your present condition, you seem totally unable td 
help yourself. — Not a word ! — Run over the common- 

5 laces of conversation — weather— fashion — scandal — 
ress— deaths — marriages.*— Will none of thesedol Sup- 
pose, then, you were to entertain me with other people's 
thouj^ts, since you have none of your own unpacked*— 
forfeit to arbitrary power," continued her ladyship, iday«- 
fully seizing Mr. Vincents IxxA. ^ I have always oIk 
served that none submit with so good a grace to aibi- 
trary pow^ from our sex as your true men of spirit, 
who would shed the last drop of their blood to resist it 
from one of their own. Inconsistent creatures, the best 
of you I So read Uiis charming little poem to us, Mr. 
Hervey, will you V 

He was going to begin immediately, but Lad^ Dela- 
coar put her hand upon the book, and stopped him. 

'*Stay ; though I am tyrannical, I will not be treach- 
erous. I warn you, then, that I have imposed upnon you 
a diAcult, a dangerous task. If you have anv ' sins un- 
whippM of justice,' there are lines which I defy you to 
read without faltering-— listen to the preface.** 

Her ladyship began as follows : 

'' Mr. Day, indeed, retained during all the period of his 
life, as might be expected from his character, a strong 
detestation of female seduction • * • • Happening to 
see sonie verses, written by a young lady, on a recent 
event of this nature, which was succeeded by a fatal 
catastrophe — ^the unhappy young woman, who had been 
a vietim to the perfidy of a lover, overpowered by her 
sensibility of shame, having died of a broken heart— he 
expresses his sympathy with the fair poetess in the 
following manner." 

Lady Delacour paused, and fixed her eyes upon Clav^ 
eace Hervey. He, with all the appearance of conscioua 
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iimooence, received the book withoai hesitation from 
ber hands, and read aloud the lines to which she pointed. 

** SwMT by the dread aveofere of tbe tomb. 
By ell Uiy hopee, by deetD*s tremendooe poom, 
That ne'er by thee deoeWVI, tbe lender maid 
Shall modkn her eaay eonfldenee betray'd, 
Nor weep io aecret the triumpbant art, 
With bitter anguiah rankiinfr in her heart ; 
So may each bloalng whkh impartial flito 
Throwa on tbe good, but anaccbea fh)ra the great, 
>\dorn thy favour'd courae with niya diTine, 
And IIeaTea*a beat gift, a Tinnoua Ioto, be thtaie !" 

Mr. Herveyread these lines with so much unaffected. 
Unembarrassed energy, that Lady Delacour could not 
help casting a triumphant look at Belinda, which said, 
or seemed to say, you see I was right -m my opinion 
of Clarence ! 

Had Mr. Vincent been left to his own observations, 
he would have seen the simple truth ; but he was alarmed 
and deceived by Lady Delacour^s imprudent expressions 
of joy, and by the significant looks that she gave her 
friend Miss Portman, which seemed to be looks of 
mutual intelligence. He scarcely dared to turn his eyes 
towards his mistress, or upon hini whom he thought his 
rival : but he kept them anxiously fixed upon her ladv* 
ship, in whose face, as in a glass, he seemed to study 
every thing that was passing. 

^ Fray, have you ever played at chess, since we saw 
you last !" said Lady Delacour to Clarence. '* I hope 
you do not forget that you are my knight. I do not for- 
get it, I assure you — ^I own you as my knight to all the 
world, in public and private-~-do not I, Belinda V 

A daik cloud overspread Mr. Vincent's brow— he 
hstened not to Belinda's answer. Seized with a trans- 
port of jealousy, he darted at Mr. Hervey a glance of 
mingled scorn and rage ; and, after saying a few uniiir 
telligible words to Miss Portman and Lady Delacour, 
he left the room. 

Clarence Hervey, who seemed afraid to trust him- 
self longer with Belinda, withdrew a few minutes after- 
ward. 

" My dear Belinda,'' exclaimed Lady Delacour, the 
moment that he was out of the room, '' how dad I am 
he Is gone, that I -may say all the good I thiu of him ! 
In the first place, Clarence Hervey loves you. Never 
was I so fully convinced of it as this day. Why had 
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we not tbat letter of his eoonetrthat will ezptam all 
^o us : but I ask for no explanation, I ask for no letter 
V> confirm my opinion, my conviction — that he laves 
you: on this point I cannot be mistaken — ^he fondly 
loves you." 

" He fondly loves her ! — ^Yes, to be sure, I could have 
told you that news long ago," cried the dowager Lady 
Boucher,, who was in the room before they were aware 
of her entrance ; they had both been so eager, the one 
listening and the other speaking. 

^ Fondly loves her !" repeat^ the dowager : '* yes ; 
and no secret, I promise you, Lady Delacour :" and 
then, turning to Belinda,^ she began a congratulatory 
speech, upon the report of her approaching raanriage 
with Mr. Vincent. Belinda absolutely denied the truth 
of this report : but the dowager continued, ^ I distress 
yon, I see, and it's quite out of rule, I am sensible, to 
speak in this sort of way, Miss Portman; but, as Fman 
old acquaintance, and in old friend, and an old woman, 
youll excuse me. I can't help saying, I feel quite 
/ejoiced at your meeting with such a match." Belmda 
l^ain attempted to declare that she was not going to be 
Harried ; but the invincible dowager went on — " Every 
way eligible, and every way agreeable. A charming 
young man, 1 hear, Lady Delacour : I see I must only 
speak to you, or I shall make Miss Portman sink to the 
centre of the earth, which I would not wish to do, 
especially at such a critical moment as this. A chano- 
ing young man, I hear, with a noble West Indian fortune, 
aira a noble spirit, and well connected, and passionately 
in love — ^no wonder. But I have dcme now, 1 promise 

?oa ; I'll ask no questions : so don't run away. Miss 
^ortman; I'll' ask no questions, I promise you." 
. To ensure the i)erformance of the promise, Lady De- 
lacour asked what news there was in the world 1 This 
ouestion, she knew, would keep the dowager in delight- 
nil employment. ^ I live quite out of the world here ; 
but since Lady Boucher has the charity to come to see 
tie, we shall hear sdl the ' secrets worth knowing,' from 
<he best authority." 

'* Then, the first piece of news I have for you is, that 
mv Lord and my Lady Delacour are absolutely recon- 
ciled ; and that they are the happiest couple that ever 
Aved." 
" All very true," replied Lady Delacour. 



'•Tnie!** repMed Lidy Doncbar: **w1iy, nqr deaf 
Lady IMacour, you amaze me !-^Are yon in earnest !^ 
Was there erer any thing so prorokiog 1 — ^There hare I 
been contradicting the report, wherever I w^ii ; for 1 
was convinced that the whole story was a mistake, and 
m fabrication.** 

" The history of the reformation might not be exact, 
but the reformatiim itself yoor ladyship may depend 
npon, since you hear it from my own lips.'* 

"WeU, how amazing! how mciediUe!— Lord Uess 
me! But yoor ladyship certainly is not in earnest! 
for yoQ )0€« last the same, and speak, just in th» same 
sort of way: I see no alteration, I confess." 

^And what alteration, my good Lady Boucher, did 
von eipect to sect Did you think tluit, by way of 
being exemplarily rirtuous, I should, like Lady Q— — » 
let my sentences come out of my mouth only at the 
rate of a word a minute 1 



Or did you expect, that, in h<^s of being a pattern for 
ttie rising generation, I should hold my features in pen- 
ance immoveably, thus — like some of the poor ladies of 
Antigua, who, after they have blistered their faces aU 
over, to get a fine cooE^xion, are foroed, while the new 
skin is coming, to sit without speaking, smiling, or 
moving muscle or feature, lest an indelible wnnkle 
should be the consequence V* 

Lady Boucher was impatient to have this speech 
finishcHl, for she had a piece of news to tell. ^ Well !** 
cried she, ^ there^s no knowing what to believe, or dis« 
believe, one. hears so many strange reports ; but I have 
apiece of news for you, that you may all depend upon. 
I have one secret worth knowing, I can tell your lady* 
ship — md one your ladyship and Miss Portman, Fm 
sure, will be rejoiced to hear. Your Mead Clarence 
Hervey is going to be married." 

*' Married! married P cried LadyDdacour. 

** Ay, ay, your ladyship may look as much astonished 
is you please, you cannot be m<Mre so than I was when 
I heard it. Clarence Hervey, Miss Portman, tlmt was 
looked upon so comidetely, you know, as not a many- 
ing man ; and now the last man upon earth that your 
ladyship would su^ect of marrying m this sort of way 1*' 



** In what sort of way 1--*My dear Belindat how oaa 
you stand this fire V said Ladjr Delacour, placing a 
screen dexterously, to hide her face from the dowager's 
observation. 

** Now only guess who he is going to marry," con- 
tinued Lady Voucher: ^ who do you guess, Miss Por^ 
man 1*' 

** An amiable woman, I should guess, from Mr. Her- 
vey's general character," cried LsSlj Delacour. 

** O, an amiable woman, I take for granted ; every 
ipvoman is amiable of course, as the newspapers tell us, 
when she is going to be married," said the dowager : 
** an amiable woman, to be sure ; but that means nothihg. 
I have not had a guess from Miss Portman." 

'* From g^eneral character," Belinda began, in a coxi- 
strained voice. 

** Do not guess from general character, my dear Be- 
linda," interrupted Lady Delacour; "for there is no 
judging, in these cases, from general chsuracter, of what 
people will like or dislike." 

*' Then I will leave it to your ladyship to guess this 
time, if you please," said Belinda. 

**' You will neither of you guess till doomsday !" cried 
the dowager ; *' I must tell you. Mr. Hervey^s going to 
marry — in the strangest sort of way ! — a girl that no- 
body knows — ^a daughter of a Mr. Hartley. The father 
can give her a good fortune, it is true ; but one should 
not have supposed that fortune was an object with Mr. 
Hervey, who has such a noble one of his own. It's 
really difficult to believe it." 

*'So difficult, that I find it quite impossible," said 
Lady Delacour, with an incredulous smile. 

«< Depend upon it, my dear Lady Delacour," said the 
dowaffer, laying the convincing weight of her. arm 
upon her ladyship^s, *^ depend upon it, my dear Lady Dela- 
cour, that my information is correct. Guess whom £ 
had it frogi." 

" Willingly. But first let me tell you, that I have 
seen Mr. Hervey within this half-hour, uid I never saw 
a man look less like a bridegroom." 

'< Indeed ! well, Fve heard, too, that he didn't like the 
match: but what a pity, when you saw him yourself 
this morning, that you didn't get all the particulars out 
of him. But let him look 'like what he will, jrou^ find 
that my information is perfectly correct. Guess whom 
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I bad it fiooi^froro Un* Wmgaxet Delaeow : it was at 
her home that Ckurence Herrey first met Mr. Hartley, 
who, aa I mentioned, i$ the father of the young lady. 
There was a charming scene, and some romantic stoiy, 
about his finding the girl in a cottage, and calling her 
Virginia sometiimg or other, but I didn^t clearly under- 
stand about that. However, this much is certain, that 
the girl, aa her father told Mrs. Delacour, is desperately 
in love with Mr. Hervey, and they are to be married 
immediately. Depend upon it, you'll find my informa- 
tion correct. Good morning to vou. Lord bless me ! 
now I recollect, I once heard that Mr. Hervey was a 
great admirer of Miss Portman," said the dowager. 

The inquisitive dowager, whose curiosity was put upon 
a new scent, immediately fastened her eyes upon Be- 
linda's face ; but from that she could make out nothing* 
Was it because she had not the best eyes, or because 
there was nothing to be seen ? To determine this ques- 
tion, she looked through her glass, to ti^e a clearer 
view ; but Lady Delacour drew off her attention, by 
aaddenly exclaiming, *' My dear Lady Boucher, when 
you go back to town, do send me- a bottle of conceo- 
tratea aniroa of quassia." 

** Ah ! ah ! have I made a convert of you at last T 
said the dowager, and, satisfied with the glory of this 
conversion, she departed. 

^ Admire my knowledge of human nature, my dear 
Belinda," said Lady Delacour. " Now she will talk, at 
the next place she goes to, of nothing but of my faith 
in anima of quassia : and she will forget to make a gos- 
siping story out of that most imprudent hint I gave ner, 
about Clarence Hervey^s having been an a&iirer of 
yours. 

'* Do not leave the room, Belinda ; I have a thousand 
thmgs to say to you, my dear." 

*' Excuse me, at present, my dear Lady Delacour; I 
am impatient to write a few lines to Mr. Vincent. He 
went away — " 

" In a fit of jealousy, and I am glad of it.'* 

"And I am sorry for it," said Belinda; "sonythat 
be should have so httle confidence in me as tofeel jeal- 
fmsy without cause — without sufficient cause, I should 
say ; for certainly your ladyship gave pain, by the maO' 
ner in which you received Mr. Hervey." 

" Lord, my dear, you would spoil any man upon eactb 
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You could not act more fooUsKly if the Ynaa wen your 
husband. Are you privately married to him t — If you 
be not — ^for my sake — ^for your own — ^for Mr. Vincent's 
—do not write till we see the contents of Clarence Her- 
▼ey's packet." 

^' It can make no alteration in what I write/' said Be*> 
linda. 

** Well, my dear, write what you please ; but I only 
bope you will not send your letter tiU the packet ar- 
rives." 

'* Parddn me, I shall send it as soon as I possibly 
can ; the ' dear delight of giving pain' does not suit my 
taste." 

Lady Delacour, as soon as she was leA alone, began 
to reconsider the dowager's story ; notwithstanding her 
unbelieving smile, it alarmed her, for she could not 
refuse to give it some degree of credit, when sb« learned 
that Mrs. Margaret Delacour was the authority from 
i^hom it came. Mrs. Delacour was a woman of scru- 
poioiis veracity, and rigid in her dislike to gossiping ; 
so that it was scarcely probable a report originating 
irith her, however it might be altered by the way, shoum 
prove to be totally void of foundation. The name of 
Virginia coincided with Sir Philip Baddely's hints, and 
^with Marriott's discoveries : these circumstances con- 
sidered, Lady Delacour knew not what opinion to form ; 
and her eagerness to receive Mr. Hervey's packet every 
moment increased. She walked up and down the room 
— ^looked at her watch— fancied that it had stopped — 
held it to her ear — ^rang the bell every quarter of. an* 
hour, to inquire whether the messenger was not yet 
come back. At last, the long-expected packet arrived. 
She seized it, and hurried with it immediately to Belinda's 
room. 

" Clarence Hervey's packet, my love ! — Now, wo W 
to the person who interrupts us !" She bolted the door 
as she spoke — ^roUed ^an arm-chair to the fire — " Now 
for it!" said she, seating herself. "The devil upon 
two sticks, if he were looking down upon me from the 
house-top, or Ohampfort, who is the worse devil of the 
two, would, if he were peeping through-the kevhole^ 
swear I was going to open a love-letter-^-and so I hope 
I am. Now for it T' cried she, breaking the seal. 
' '' My dear friend," said Belinda, laying her hand upon 
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Lady Delacotir's, '* before we open this peeket, let me 
•peak to you while our minds are calm." 

** Calm ! It is the strangest time for your mind to be 
calm. Bat I must not affiront you by my incredulity. 
Speak, then, but be quick, for I do not pretend to be 
calm; it not beinff, thank my stars, ^mon mStier d*itre 
pkUosopheJ* CracK goes the last seal — speak now, or 
for ever after hold your tongue, my etAn philosopher o( 
Oakly-paik : but do you wish me to attend to what yon 
are going to sayl" 

** Yes,^ replied Belinda, smiling ; " that is the usual 
wish of those who speak." 

** Very true : and I can listen tolerably well, when 1 
donH know what peo|de are going to say ; but when I 
know it all beforehand, I have an unfortunate habit of 
not being able to attend to one word. Now, my dear, 
let me anticipate your speech, and if my anticipation 
be wrong, then you shall rise to explain ; and I will," 
said she (patting her finger on her lips), '* listen to you, 
like Harpocrates, without moving an eyelash." 

Belinda, as the most certain way of being heard, con- 
sented to hear before she spoke. 

" I will tell you," pursued Lady Delacour, *< if not 
what you are going to say to me, at least what you say 
to yourself, which is fully as much to the purpose. 
You say to yourself, ' Let this packet of Clarence Her- 
vey contain what it may, it cOmes too late. Let him 
say, or let him do, 'tis all the same to me — because-r 
(now for the reasoning) — because things have gone so 
far with Mr. Vincent, that Lady Anne Percival and att 
the world (at Oakly-park) will blame me, if I retract 
In short, things have gone so far that I camiot recede ; 
because — thittgs have gone so far? This is the rondeau 
of your argument. Nay, hear me out, then you shall 
have ^our tarn, ray dear, for an hour, if you please. 
Let things have gone ever so far, they can stop, and 
turn about again, cannot they 1 Lady Anne Percival is 
your friend, of course can wish only for your happi- 
ness. You think she is * the thing that's most uncom- 
mon, a reasonable woman :' then she cannot be angry 
with you for being happy your own way. So I need 
not, as the orators say, labour this point any more. Now. 
as to your aunt. The fear of displesising Mrs. Stanhope 
a little more or less is not to be pat in competition with 
the hope of your happiness for life, especially as yon 
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excommunication from her favour. Aftnr all, yoa 
know she will not grieve for any thing but the loss of 
IMr. Vincent's fortune ; and Mr. Hervey's fortune might 
do as well, or almost as well : at least, she nmjr-com- 
pound with her pride for the diflference, b^ considering 
that an English member of parliament is, in the eyes of 
the world (the only eyes with which she sees), a better 
connexion than the son of a West India planter, even 
though he may be a proteg6 of Lady Anne Percival. 

" Spare me your indignation, my dear ! — What a look 
-was there ! — Reasoning for Mrs. Stanhope, must not I 
reason as Mrs. Stanhope does 1 — Now I will put this 
stronger still. Suppose that you had actually acknow* 
ledged that Mr. Vincent had got beyond esteem with 
you ; suppose that you had in due form consented to 
marry him ; suppose that preparations w^re at this mo- 
ment making for the wedding ; even in that desperate case 
I should say to you, ywi are not a girl to many because 
your wedding-gown is made up. Some few guineas 
are thrown away, perhaps; do not throw away your 
whole happiness after them-^that would be sorry econ- 
omy. Trust me, my dear, I should say, as I have*to 
you, in time of need. Or, if you fear to be obliged to 
one who never was afraid of being obliged to you, ten 
to one the preparations for a wedding, though not the 
inredding, may be necesinnry immediately. No matter 
to Mrs. Franks who the bridegroom may be ; so that 
her bill be paid, she would not care the turning of a 
feather whether it be paid by Mrs. Vincent or Mrs. Her* 
vey. I hope I have convinced, I am sure I have made 
YOU blush, my dear, and that is some satisfaction. A 
blush at this moment is an earnest of victory. lo, tri* 
umphe ! Now I will open my packet ; my hand shall 
not be held an instant longer." 

" I absolve you from the penance of hearing me for 
an hour, but I claim your promise to attend to me for a 
few minutes, my dear friend,*' said Belinda : *' 1 thank 
you most sincerely for your kindness ; and let me as- 
sure you that I should not hesitate to accept from you 
any species of obligation.*' 

"Thanks! thanks !— there's a dear good girl!— my 
own Belinda !" 

^* But indeed you totally misunderstand me ; your rea- 
soning— " 



•*mww me Uw fndt of H: I chaHenge aU the logic 
of all the Percivals.*' 

^*- Your reasoninff is excellent, if your facts were not 
taken for giwited. You have taken it for granted that 
Mr. Henrey is in lore with me/' 

^No*'' said Lady Delacoar; '^I take nothing for 
granted, as you will find when I open this packet." 

** You have taken it for granted," continued Belinda, 
^ that I am still secretly attached to him ; and you take 
it for granted that I am restrained onlv by fear of Lady 
iinne Percival, my amit, and the world, from breaking 
off with Mr. Tincent: if you will read this letter^ 
which I was writing to him when vou came into the 
room, perhaps you will-be convinced of your mistake." 

*' R^ a letter to Mr. Vincent at such a time as this ! 
then I wdi go and read my packet in my own groom," 
oiied Lady Delacour, rtaing hastHy, with evident dJa^ 
pleasure. 

" Not even your displeasure, my dear friend," said 
Belinda, ** can alter my determination to behave with 
consistency and openness towards Mr. Vincent; and I 
can bear your anger, for I know it arises from yonx 
regard for me." 

'* I never k>ved you so little as at this instant, Be- 
linda." 

" You will do me Justice when you are cooL** 

^ Cool !" repeated Lady Delacour as she was about 
to leave the room, *^ I never wish to be as cool as you 
are, Belinda ! So, after all, you love Mr. Vincent— 
youll marry Mr, Vincent !" 

"I never said so," replied Belinda: '^you have not 
read my letter. O Lady Delacour, at this instant — ^you 
should not reproach me." 

'* I did you injustice," cried Lady Delacour, as she 
now looked at Belinda^s letter. " Send it--«end it — 
you have said the very thing you ought; and now sit 
down with me to this packet of Clarence Hervey^s — 
he just to him, as yon are to Mr. Vincent, that^s all I 
aak— ^ve him a fair hearing— Now for it" 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

YIICHKU. 

Clauncb Hirtky^b packet contained a luetory of his 
connexion with Virginia St. Pierre. 

To save our hero (torn the charge of egotism, we shall 
r«late the wincipal circamstances in the third person^ 

It was aoont a year before he had seen Belinda that 
Clarence Hervey returned from his travels; he had 
been in France jost before the revolution, when luxury 
and dissipation were at their height in Paris, and when a 
universal spirit of licentious gallantxy prevailed. Some 
circumstances in which he was personally interested 
disgusted him strongly with the Parisian belles ; he felt 
that women who were full of vanity, affectation, and 
mrtifice, whose tastes were perverted, and whose feel« 
logs were depvaved, were equally incapable of confer^ 
ling or es^foving real happiness. While this conviction 
was full in liis mind, he read the works of Rousseau : 
this eloquent writer's sense made its full impression 
upon CSarence's understanding, and his declamations 
produced more than their Just effect upon an imagina- 
tion naturally ardent. He was charmed with the pic* 
ture of Sophia, when contrasted with the characters of 
the women of the- world with whom he had been dis- 
posted ; and he formed the romantic project of educat- 
ing a wife for himself. Full of this idea, he returned 
to England, determined to carry his schem« immediately 
into execution ; but was some time delayed by the dim* 
enlty of finding a proper object for his purpose : it was 
«a8y to meet with beauty in distress, and ignorance in 
poverty ; but it was difficult to find simplicity without 
vulgarity, ingenuity without cunning, or even ignorailce 
without prejudice ; it was difficidt to meet wiUi an uur 
derstanding totally imcultivated, yet likely to reward 
the labour of late instruction ; a heart wholly unprac- 
tised, vet full of sensibility, capable of all the enthusi- 
asm of pjission, tl^ delicacy of sentiment, and the firm- 
ness of rational constancy. It is not wonderful that 
Mr. Henrey, with such high expectations, should not 
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immediately find them (pratified. Disapjpointed in his 
first search, he did not, however, relinquish his design ; 
and at length, by accident, he discovered, or thought 
that he discovered, an object formed expresriy for his 
purpose. 

One fine evening in autumn, as he was. riding through 
the New Forest, charmed with the picturesque beauties 
of the place, he turned out of the beaten road, and 
struck mto a fresh track, wbtch he pursued with in- 
creasing delight, till the setting smi reminded him that 
it was necessary to postpone his further reflections on 
forest scenery, and that B was time to think of finding 
his way out of the wood. He was now in the most 
retired part of the forest, and he saw no path to direct 
him ; but, as he stopped to consider which wa^ he should 
turn, a dog sprang from a thicket, barking* furiously at 
his horse : his horse was high-spirited, but he was maa^ 
ter of him, and he obliged the animal to stand quietly 
till the dog, having barked himself hoarse, retreated of 
his own accord. Clarence watched to see which inray 
he would go, and followed him, in hopes of meeting 
with the person to whom he belonged: he kept his 
guide in sight, till he came into a beautiful glade, in the 
midst of which was a neat but very small cottage, with 
numerous beehives in the garden, surrounded by a pro* 
fusion of rose-troes, which were in full blow« This 
cultivated spot was strikingly contrasted with the wild- 
nese of the surrounding scenery. As he came nearer, 
Mr. Hervey saw a young girl watering the rose-trees, 
which grew round the cottage, and an old woman beside 
her filling a basket with tlie flowers. The old woman 
was like most other old women, except that she had a 
remarkably benevolent countenance, and an air that had 
been acquired in better days ; but the youn|r girl did 
not appear to Clarence like any other young girl that he 
had ever seen. The setting sun shone upon her coun^ 
tenance, the wind blew aside the ringlets of her light 
hair, and the blush of modesty overspread her cheeks 
when she looked up at the stranger. In her large blue 
eyes there was an expression of artless sensibility with 
which Mr. Hervey was so powerfully struck that he 
remained for some moments silent, totally forgetting 
that he came to ask his way out of the forest. His 
horse had made so little noise upon the soft grass that 
bo was witUn a f^w yards pf them before be was per- 
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cehred by the M woman. As tMxm as abe saw hinif 
she tamed abruptly, to the young girl, put the basket of 
roses into her nand, and bade her cany them into the 
house. As she passed him, the girl, with a sweet in? 
noeent smile, held up the basket to Clarence, and offered 
him one of the roses. 

** Go in, Rachel! — go in, child," said the old woman, 
in so loud and severe a tone that both Rachel aa^ Mr« 
Herrey started; the basket was overturned, and the 
roses all scattered upon the grass. Clarence, though 
he attempted some a|X)logy, was by no means concerned 
for the accident, as it detained Rachel some instants 
longer to collect her flowers, and gave him an opportu* 
nityof admiring her finely shaped hands and arms, and 
the ease and natural grace of her motions. 

*'Go in, Rachel," repeated the old woman, in a still 
more severe tone ; '* leave the roses there — ^I can pick 
them up as well as you, child— -go in." 

The girl looked at the old woman with astonishment, 
her eyes filled with tears, and throwing down the roses 
that she held in her hand, she said, " I am goinff, grand- 
mother.'* The door closed after her before Clarence 
recollected himself sufficiently to tell the old lady how 
he had lost his way, &c. Her severity vanished as 
soon as her granddaughter was safe in the house, and 
with much readmess she showed him the road for which 
he inquired. 

As soon, however, as it was in his power, he re* 
turned thither ; for he had taken such good note of the 
place that be easily found his way to the spot, which 
appeared to him a terrestrial paradise. As he descended 
into the valley, he heard the humming of bees, but he 
saw no smoke rising from the cottage chimney — ^no dog 
balked— iio living creature was to be seen — ^the house 
^oor was shut— the window-shutters closed — all was 
Still. The place looked as if it had been deserted br 
all its inhabitants: the roses had not been wateted, 
many of them had shed their leaves ; and a basket half- 
full of dead flowers was left in the middle of the gar- 
den. Clarence alighted, and tried the latch of the 
door, but it was fastened; he listened, but heard no 
sound ; he walked round to the back of the house : a 
small lattice-window was half-open, and, as he went 
towards it, he thought he heard a low moaning voice: 
he gently puUed aside the curtain, and peeped in at th^ 
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window. The room was daiteoed, his eyes had beea 
daaaled by the snn, so that he cookl not, at first, see any 
object distinctly ; but he heard tlie moaning repeated 
at interrals, and a soft voice at last said — 

^ O, speak to me ! — speak to me once «gain— only 
once — only once again, speak to me !" 
• The voice came from a comer of the room to which 
he had not yet turned his eyes : and as he drew aside 
more of the curtain, to let in more lig^t, a figure started 
up from the side of a bed, at which she had been kneel- 
ing, and he saw the beautiful young girl, with her hair 
all dishevelled, and the strongest expression of grief in 
her countenance. He asked if he could do her any 
service. She beckoned to him to come in, and then, 
pointing to the bed, on which the old woman was 
stretched, said — 

" She cannot speak to me — she cannot move one side 
—-she has been so these three days — ^but she is not dead 
-—she is not dead!" 

The poor creature had been strudc with the imlsy. 
As Clarence went close to the bed, she opened her eyes, 
and fixing them upon him, she stretched out her withered 
hand, caught fast hold of her granddaughter, and then 
raising herself, with a violent eiOTort, she pronounced 
the word ^ Begone !*' Her face grew black, h&r features 
convulsed, and she sank down again in her bed, without 
power of utterance. Clarence left the house instantly, 
mounted his horse, and galloped to the next towa.for 
medical assistance. The poor woman was so far re- 
covered by a skilful apothecary, that she could in a few 
days articulate so as to be understood. She knew that 
her end was approaching fast, and seemed jMOusly re- 
signed to her fate. Mr. Hervey went constantly to see 
her; but, though grateful to him for his. humanity, and 
for the assistance he had procured for her, yet Ae ap 
peared agitated when he was in the room, uid frequent^ 
looked at him and at her granddaughter with uncom^ 
mon anxiety. At last, she whisper^ something to the 
girl, who immediately left the room ; and she then beck- 
oned to him to come closer to the arm-chair in which 
she was seated. 

^* Maybe, sir," said she, '* you thought me ost of my 
right mind the day when I was lying on that bed, and 
said to you, in such a peremptory tone, * Begone !' — It 
was all I could say then ; and, in truth, I cannot speak 



cnitte]^iii 3ret; nor ever shall again. Bat God*8 wiU be 
done. I had only one thing to say to you, air, about 
that poor girl of mine — " 

Clarence Ustened to her with eagerness. She paused, 
and then laying her cold hand upon his, she looked up 
earnestly in his face, and continued, " You are a fine voung 

SffiUeman, and you look like a good gentleman ; out so 
d the man who broke the heart of her poor mother. 
Her mother was carried off from a boarding-school, when 
she was scarcely sixteen by a wretch, who, after pri- 
vately marrying her, would not own his marriage, staid 
with her but two years, then went abroad, left his wife 
and his infant, and has never been heard of since. My 
daughter died of a broken heart. Rachel was then b^ 
tween three and four years old ; a beautiful child. God 
forgive her father ! — God*s will be done !" — She paused 
to subdue her emotion, and then, with some difficulty, 
proceeded. 

• '' My only comfort is, I have bred Rachel up in inno- 
cence; I never sent her to a boarding-school. No, no} 
from the mome;at of her birth till now, 1 have kept her 
under my own eye. In this cottage she has lived with 
me, away from all the world. You are the first man 
ahe ever spoke to ; the first man who ever was within 
these doors. She is innocence itself ! — O sir, as you 
hope for mercy when you are as I am now, spare the 
innocence of that poor child ! — ^Never, never come here 
after her, whoi I am dead and gone ! Consider, she is 
but a chUd, sir. God never made a better creature. 0, 
promise me you wiU not be the nun of my sweet inno- 
cent girU and I shall die in peace T' 

Clarence Hervey was touched. He instantly made 
the promise required of him ; and, as nothine less would 
satisfy the poor dying woman, confirmed it by a solemn 
oath. 

** Now I am easy,** said she, '< quite easy ; and may 
God bless you for it. In the village here, there is a 
Mrs. Smith, a good fanner's wife, virho knows us well ; 
she will see to have me decently buried, and then has 
promised to sell all the little 1 have for my girl, and 
to take care of her. And youH never come near her 
morel" 

*' I did not promise that,** said Hervey. 

The old woman again lo<4^ed much oistnibed. 

^ Aht good youag jentleman V said she, " take my 



adirice ; it will be best for you both. If yon see hm 
affsin, you will love her, ni^— yon can't help it ; and iff 
she sees you — ^poor thing, how innocently 9h% ttniled 
when she gave yon the rose i — O sir, never come near 
her when I am gone ! It is too late for me now to get 
her out of your way. This night, I'm sure, will be my 
last in this world-— O, promise me you will never come 
here again !" 

'* After the oath I have taken,** replied Clarence, 
*'that promise would be unnecessary. Trust to my 
honour." 

** Honour! O, that was the word the gentleman said 
that betrayed her poor mother, and left her afterward 
to die ! — O sir, sir—" 

The violent emotion that she felt was too much foir 
her — she fell back exhausted — ^never spoke more—^nd 
an hour afterward she expired in the arms of her grand- 
daughter. The poor girl could not believe that she had 
breathed her last. She made a sign to the surgeon, and 
to Clarence Hervey, who stood beside her, to be sil^it ; 
and listened, fancying that the corpse would breathe 
agam. Then she kissedthe cold lips, and the i^uivell^ 
cheeks, and the eyelids that were closed for ever. She 
warmed the dead fingers with her breath — she raised 
the heavy arm, and when it fell she perceived there was 
no hope : she threw herself upon her knees :*-** She is 
dead!" she exclaimed; '*and she has died without 
giving me her blessing! She can never bless me 
again." 

They took her into the air, and Clarence Hervey 
sprinkled water upon her face. It was a fine night, and 
^e fresh air soon brought her to her senses. He then 
said that he would leave her to the care of the surgeon, 
and ride to the village in search of that Mrs. Smith who 
had promised to be her friend. 

*'And so y<m are going away from me, toot" said 
she ; and she burst into tears. At the sight of these 
tears Clarence turned away, and hurried from her. He 
sent the woman from the village, but returned no m<Hre 
that night. 

Her simplicity, sensibility, and, perhaps more than he 
was aware, her beauty, had pleased and touched him 
extremely. The idea of attaching a'perfectly pure, disin- 
terested, unpractised heart was deligntftil to his imagina- 
tion: the cultivation of her understanding, he thought. 



would be an easy and a pleasing task: aildiffievitlesTan-' 
MMd befi>jre his sanguine hopes. 

" Sensibility," said he to himself, ^ is the psrent of 
Sfeai talents and f^reat virtues ; and evidently she po»- 
a e s a e s natural feeling in an uncommon degree ; it shall 
be developed with skill, patience, and deUcacy ; aiMi I 
will deserve befiwre I claim my reward." 

The next day he returned to the cottage, aocompsr 
nied by an elderly lady, a Mrs. Ormond ; the same lady 
who afterward, to Marriott's prejudiced eyes, had ap- 
peared mare like « dra^en thtm mny thing else; but whs, 
to this simple, unsuspicious girl, seemed like what she 
jreally was, a truly good-natured, benevolent woman* 
£^he consented most readily to put herself under the 
protection of Mrs. Ormond, " provided Mrs. Smith would 
give her leave." There was no difficulty in persuading 
SiTs.» Smith that it was for her advantage. Mrs. Smith, 
wko was a plain farmer's wife« told aS that she knew 
of Rachel's historv ; but all that she knew was liUle* 
She had heard only hints at odd times from the old 
woman ; these agreed perfectly with what Mr. Hervey 
had already heaid. 

«* The M fenUewummnj'" said Mrs. Smith, *' as I be^ 
lieve I should call her by rights, has lived in the forest 
there where you found her this many a year— she 
earned her subsistence by tending bees and making rose- 
water—ehe was a good soul, but very particular, espe- 
cially about her granddaughter, which, considering all 
things, one cannot blame h^r for. She often told me 
she would never put Rachel to bo bparding-schoolt 
which I approved, seeing she had no fortune ; and it is 
the ruin of girls, to my mind, to be bred above their 
means — as it was of her mother, sir. Then she would 
not never teach Rachel to write, for fear she should take 
ito scrawling nonsense of love-letters, as her mother did 
before her. Now, sir, this I approved too, for 1 don't 
much mind aboiut book-learning myself j and I even 
thought it would have been as well if the girl had not 
learned to read ; but that she did learn, and was alway* 
lond of, and Fm sure it was more plague than use too 
to her grandmother, for she was as particular about the 
bo<As that the girl was to read as about all the rest 
Sbi^ went further than all that, sir, for she never would 
Jet the girl speak to a man— not. a man ever entered tho 
doovf of the nouse." 3^ 
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^Softhetoldme.** 

" And she told you true enough. But there, I thoogfal, 
•he was onite wrong ; for seeing the girl miwt, some 
time or otner, speak to men, where was the use of her 
not learning to do it properly t— Lord, ma'am," continued 
Mrs. Smitl^ addressing herself to Mrs. Ormond, ''Lord, 
ma*am, though it is a sin to be remembering so much 
of the partkufeLrities of the dead, I must say utere never 
was an old lady who had more scrupulosities thnn the 
deceased. I yerily thought, one day, she would have 
gone into ftts about a picture of a man, that Rachel lit 
upon by accident ; as if a picture had any sense to hart 
a body ! Now if it had been one of your naked pic- 
tures, there might have been some delicacy in her dis- 
like to it ; but it was no such thing, but a very pr<^per 
picture. 

" A picture, ma'am, of a young sea officer, in his full 
uniform--quite proper, ma'am. It was his mother that 
left it with me, and I had it always in my own room, 
and the girl saw it, and was mightily taken with il, being 
the first thing of the kind she had ever lit upon, and the 
old lady comes in, and took on, till I Yerily thought she 
was crazed. Lord ! I really could not but laugh ; but I 
checked myself, when the poor old soul's eyes filled 
with tears, which made me know she was thinking of 
her daughter that was dead. When I thought on the 
cause of her psoticularity about Rachel, I could not laugli 
any more at her strangeness. 

^ I promised the ffood lady that day, in case of her 
death, to take care of her granddaughter ; and I thought 
m my own mind that, in time to come, if one of my boys 
should take a fancy to her, I should make no objections, 
because she was always a good, modest-behaved girl ; 
and, I'm sure, would make a good wife^ though too deli- 
cate for hard country work : but, as it pleases God to 
send you, madam, and the good gentleman, to take the 
charge of her off my hands, I am c<»tent it shoidd he 
so, and I will sell every thing here for her honestly, md 
bring it to you, madam, for poor RacheL" 

There was nothing that Rachel was anxious to carry 
away with her but a little bullfinch, of which she was 
very fond. One, and but one, circumstance about 
Rachel stopped the current of Clarence Hervey's imagi- 
nation, and this, consequently, was excessivelv disSi- 
greeable to fiim—- her name : the name of Radiel he 
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eoidd not endure, and he thought it .so mwuited to her, 
that he could scarcely believe it belonged to her. He 
consequently resolved to change it as soon as possible. 
The first time that he beheld her, he was struck with 
the idea that she resembled the description oi yu;ginia 
in M. de St. Pierre's celebrated romance ; and by this 
name he always called her, from the hour that she quitted 
her cottage. 

Mrs. Ormond, the lady whom he had engaged to take 
care of his Virginia, was a widow, the mother of a gen- 
tleman who had been his tuto.r at college. Her son died, 
and left her in such narrow circumstances, that she was 
obliged to apply to her friends for pecuniary assistance. 

Mr. Hervey had been liberal in his contributions ; from 
his childhood he had known her worth, and her attach- 
ment to him was trended with the most profound respect. 
She was not a woman of superior abilities, or of much 
information; but her excellent temper and gentle dispo- 
sition won affection, though she had not any talents to 
excite admiration. Mr. Hervey had perfect confidence 
in her integrity; he believed that she would exactly- 
comply with his directions, and he thought that her want 
of iiierature and ingemiity could easilv be iuipplied by 
Im own care and instructions. He took a house for her 
and his fair pupil at Windsor, and he exacted a solemn 
promise that she would neither receive nor pay any 
vidts. Yirgiiiia was thus secluded from all intercourse 
with the world : she saw no one but Mrs. Ormond, Clar- 
ence Hervey, and Mr. Moreton, an elderly clergyman, 
whott Mr. Hervey engaged to attend every Sunday to 
read prayers for them at home. Virginia never expressed 
the nightest curiosity to see any other persons, or ai^ 
thing beyond the walls of the garden that belonged to 
the house in which she lived ; her present retirement 
was not greater than that to which she had long been 
accustomed, and consequently she did not feel her seclu- 
sion from the worid as any restraint : with the circum- 
stances that were altered in her situation she seemed 
neitfaer to be dazzled nor charmed ; the objects of con- 
venience or luxury that were new to her she looked 
upon With indifference ; but with any thing that reminded 
her of her former way of life, and of her grandmother'^ 
cottage, she was delighted. 

One day Mr. Hervey asked her, whether she should 
like better to return to that cottagCj or to remain whej» 



Mht was ! He trembM for lief answer. She itmocM^ 
replied, ^ I should like beet to go back to the cottagSt if 
you would go with me— but f would rather stay hen 
with you than lire there without you." 

Clarence was touched and flattered by this artleai 
answer, and for some time he discorered every day fredi 
indications, as he thought, of virtue and abilities in his 
charming pupil. Her indifference to objects of show 
and ornament appeared to him an indisputable proof of 
her magnanimity, and of the superiority of her unpre- 
judiced mind. What a difference^ thought he, between 
this child of nature and the frivolous, sophisticated slaTes 
of art! 

To try and prove the simplicity of her taste, and the 
purity of her mind, he once presented to her a pair of 
diamond earrings and a moss rosebud, and asked her to 
take whichever she liked best. She eagerly snatched 
the rose, crying, ** O ! it puts me in mind of the cottage : 
how sweet it smells !" 

She placed it in her bosom, and then, looking at the 
diamonds, said, ''They are pretty sparkling things^-what 
are they ? of what use are they ?** and she looked with 
more curiosity and admiration at the manner in which 
the earring shut and opened than at the diamonds. Ghl^ 
ence was charmed with her. When Mrs. Ormond told 
her that these things were to hang in her ears, she 
laughed, and said, " How ? how can I make them iuuvj^ 

" Have vou never observed that I wear earrings I 
said Mrs. Ormond. 

*' Ay ! but yours are not like these, and— let me k>0E 
—I never saw how you fastened them — ^let me took-^ 
O! you have holes in your ears; but I have none m 
mine." 

Mrs. Ormond told her that holes could easily be made 
in her ears, by running a steel pin through them. She 
shrank back, defending her ear with one hand, and paeb- 
ing the diamonds from her with the other, exclainnor, 
" 0, no, no !— unless," added she, changing her tone, w 
turning to Clarence, " unless you wish it : if yoo i"" 
me, I will." 

Clarence was scarcely master of himself at this in- 
stant ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that he coi^ 
reply to her with that dispassionate calmness which be- 
came his situation and hers. And yet there was moie 
of ignorance and timidity, perhaps, than of soood aeim 
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mr f^losophy in Yiiginia's indifference to diam<md8 ; she 
did not consider them as ornaments that would confer 
distinction upon their possessor, because she was igno- 
rant of the Talue affixed to them by society. Isolated 
- in the world, she had no excitements to the love of finery 
— no competition, no means of comparison, or opportu- 
nities of display ; diamonds were consequently as useless 
. to her as guineas were to Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island. —It could not justly be said that he was £ree from 
avarice, because be set no iralue on the g(M; or that she 
Tras free from vanity, because she rejected tlve diamonds. 
These reflections could not possibly have escaped a man 
of Clarence Hervey's abilities, had he not been engaged 
in defence of a favourite system of education, or if his 

{>upil had not been auite so handsome. Virginia's abso- 
ute ignorance of the world frequently gave an air of 
originality to her most trivial observations, which made 
her appear at once interesting and entertaining. All her 
ideas of happiness were confined to the life she had led 
during her childhood ; and as she had accidentally lived 
in a l^autiful situation in the New Forest, she appeared 
to have an instinctive taste for the beauties of nature, 
and for what we call the picturesque. This taste Mr. 
Hervey perceived, whenever he showed her prints and 
drawings, and it was a fresh source of delight and self- 
complacency to him. All that was amiable or estimar 
ble in Virginia had a double chann, from the secret sense 
of his penetration in having discovered and appreciated 
the treasure. The affections of this innocent girl had 
no object but himself and Mrs. Ormond, and they were 
strong, perhaps, in proportion as they were concentrated. 
The artless faiiiiliarity of her manner^ and her unsuspi- 
cious confidence, amounting almost to credulity, had 
irresistiUe power over Mr. Hervey's mind ; he felt them 
as appeals at once to his tenderness and his generosity. 
He treated her with the utmost delicacy, and his oath 
was never absent from his mind : but he felt proudly 
convinced, that if he had not been bound by any such 
solemn engagement, no temptation could have made him 
deceive and betoay confiding innocence. 

Conscious that his views were honourable, anticipat- 
ing the generous pleasure he should have in showing his 
superiority to all mercenarv considerations and worldly 
prejudices in the choice of a wife, he indulged, with a 
species of pride, his increasing attachment to Vir^nia ; 
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tilt ha WIS not sennMe of the rapid progfresa of th0pM- 
aion, till he waa auddenly awakened by a few sioiple 
obaenrationa of Mrs. Onnoiid. 

"Thia ia Virginia*a birth-day— ahe telb me she » 
aerenteen to-day.** 

" Seventeen !— ia ahe only aeventeen !" cried Ctaienoe, 
with a mixture of aorpriae and disappointment in ba 
countenance— ^* Only aeyenteenl Why she is bot a 
child atiU." . 

" Quite a child," aaid Mis. Oimond; «aiid so mwh 
the better.'* 

" So much the worse, I think,** said Clarence, J*l^ 
are you aure Ae'a only aeventeen t — ahe must be «»• 
taken — she must be ei^teen, at leaM.** 

" God forbid r" 

•* God forbid !— Why, Mra. Ortnond ?** „ 

" Because, you know, we have a year morebefofe^J*'^, 

" That may be a very satiafactory prospect to yoo» 
aaid Mr. Hervey, smiling;. 

*• And to you, surely,** said Mf». Orroond ; "for, { sj 
pose, you would be glad that your wife rfiouM, auea«ii 
know the common things that everybody knows. 

« As to that,** aaid Clarence, «« I ahould be glad wp 
My wife were ignorant of what everybody ^'^f/^^j ^ 
thing is so tiresome to a man of any taste or *»^*"J^*' - 
what everybody knows. I am rather desirous to nv^ 
wife who has an uneommon than a commoa una 
Btanding.** ^ -. 

"But you would choose, would not yoo»'**^«7i3 
Ormond, hesitating, with an air of great deference, »n" 
your wife should know how to write 1'* , ^ 

" To be sure," replied Clarence, colouring : " does nw 
Virginia know how to write !** , t^„u 

"How should sheV* aaid Mrs. Ormond: "it^**7-| 
of hers, poor girl — she was never taught. Yj*^ » ^afn 
was her mndmother's notion that ahe should aot le^ 
to write, lest she should write love-letters.*' .^^^ 

" But you promised that she ahould be taugW to wuh^ 
arid I trusted to you, Mrs. Ormond.'* ^ n (hat 

" She has been here only two months, atta wi^ 
time, I am sure, I have done every thing in wf P^jt 
but when a person comes to be sixteen or sevenweut 
b up-hill work.** ^n- 

*• I will teach her myself,** cried Clarence : " I a"* "^ 
ahe may be taught any thing.** 
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** Jfy ytMif" said Mrs. Onnond, smiling ; "but not by 



** You have no doubts of her capacity, surely 1** 

*' I am no Judge of capacity, especially of the capacity 
of those 1 love ; and I am grown very fond of Virginia ; 
•he is a charming, open-hearted, simple, affectionate 
creature. I rather think it is from indolence that she 
does not learn, and not from want of abilities/* 

" All indolence arises from want of excitement,'* said 
Clarence : ** if she had proper motives, she would con- 
quer her indolence.'* 

^ Why, I dare say, if I were to tell her that she would 
never have a letter from Mr. Hervey tiU she is able to 
write an answer, she would learn to write very expedi* 
tiously ; but I thought that would not be a proper mo* 
tive, because you foroade me to tell her vour future views. 
And indeed it would be highly impruaent, on your ac* 
count, as well as hers, to give her any hint of that kind : 
because you might change your mind before she's old 
enough for you to think of her seriously, and then you 
wouM not know what to do with her ; and after enter- 
taining hopes of becoming your wife, she would be mis- 
erable, I am sure, with that affectionate tender heart of 
hers, if you were to leave her. Now that she knows 
nothing of the matter, we are all safe, and as we should 
be.'* 

Though Clarence Rervey did not at this time foresee 
any gfreat probability of bis changing his mind, yet he 
felt the good sense and justice of Mrs. Ormond's sug- 
gestions ; and he was alarmed to perceive that his mind 
had been so intoxicated as to suffer such obvious reflec- 
tions to escape his attention. Mrs. Ormond, a woman 
whom he had been accustomed to consider as far his 
inferior in capacity, he now felt was superior to him in 
prudence, merely because she was undisturbed by pas* 
aion. He resolved to master his own mind : to consider 
that it was not a mistress, but a wife, he wanted in Vir- 
ginia ; that a wife without capacity or without literature 
could never be a companion suited to him, let her beauty 
or sensibility be ever so exquisite and captivating. The 
happiness of his life and of hers were at stake, and every 
motive of prudence and delicacy called upon him to com- 
mand his affections. He was, however, still sanguine 
in his expectations fh)m Virginia's understanding, and 
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from his own power of developing her capacity. He 
made several attempts, with the greatest skill and pt- 
tience ; and his fair pupil, though she did not by any 
means equal his hopes, astonished Mrs. Ormond by her 
comparatively rapi^ progress. 

" I always beUeved that you could make her any thing 
you pleased/' said she. " You are a tutor who can work 
miracles with Virginia.'' 

*• I see no miracles," replied Clarence ; " I am con- 
scious of no such power. I a^ould be sony to poasesB 
any such influence until I am sure that it would be for 
onr mutual happiness." 

Mr. Hervey then conjured Mrs. Ormond, by all her 
attachment to him and to her pupil, never to give Vir- 
ginia the most distant idea that he had any intentions of 
making her bis wife. She promised to do all that wtf 
in her power to keep this secret ; but she cooW notneip 
observing that it had already been betrayed, as plauuy 
as looks could speak, by Mr. Hervey himself. Clarence 
in vain endeavoured to excuJpate himself from tntt 
charge. Mrs. Ormond brought to his recollection w 
many instances of his indiscretion that it was subs*^ 
tiated even in his own judgment ; and he was amazea 
to find that all the time he had put so much constraim 
upon his incUnations, he had, nevertheless, so o^}^^^ 
betrayed them. His surprise, however, was at this time 
unmixed with any painful regret ; he did not foresee in 
probability that he should change his mind ; and r^j 
withstanding Mis. Ormond assured him that Vi^«" 
sensibihty had increased, he was persuaded that she w»i 
mistaken, and that his pupil's heart and imagmauon 
were yet untouched. The innocent openness "^^^^.^ 
she expressed her afiection for him confirmed wni» » 
said, in his opinion. To do him justice, Clarence m 
none of the presumption which too often charactena^ 
men who have l)een successful, as it is called, witn la 
fair sex. His acquaintance with women had increasea 
his persuasion that it is diflScult to excite genuine lofe 
in the heart ; and with respect to himself, he was u^» 
this subject astonishingly incredulous. It was scarcwj 
possible to convince him that he was beloved. . , ^ 

Mrs. Ormond, piqued upon this subject, detennu»»» " 
ascertain more decisively 'her pupil's sentiments. 

" My dear," said she one day to Virginia, who ^ 
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feeding her bDlllinch, *' I do beUere you are foBder of 
that bird than of any thing in the world — fonder of it, I 
am sure, than of me/' 

*' O ! you cannot think so,** said Virginia, with an 
affectionate smile. 

^ Well ! fonder than you are of Mr. Henrey, you will 
allow, at least V 

''No, indeed!" cried she eagerly: ^'how can you 
think me so foolish, so childish, so ungrateful, as to pre- 
fer a little worthless bird to him—'' (the bullfinch began 
to sing so loud at this instant that her enthusiastic speech 
was stopped). ^ My pretty bird," said she, as it perched 
upon her hand, " I love you very much, but if Mr. Her- 
vey were to ask it, to wish it, I would open that window 
and let you ily ; yes, and bid you fly away far from me 
for ever. Perhaps he does wish it ; does he ?— did he 
tell you so t" cried she, looking earnestly in Mrs. Or- 
mond's face, as she moved towards the window. 

Mrs. Ormond put her hand upon the sash as Virginia 
was goinff to throw it up— 

" Gently, gently, my love — ^whither is your imagina- 
tion carrying you 1" 

*'l thought something by your look," said Virginia, 
blushing. 

^ And I thought something, my dear Virginia," said 
Mrs. Ormond, smiling. 

^ What did you think ?— What could you think 1" 

" I cannot— 1 mean, I would rather not at present teO 
you. But do not look so grave ; I will tell you some 
time or other, if you cannot gUess." 

Virginia was silent, and stood abashed. 

^ I am sure, my sweet girl," said Mrs. Ormond, '* I do 
not mean, by any thing I said, to confuse or blame you. 
It is very natural that you should be grateful to Mr. Her- 
yey, and that you should admire and, to a certain degree, 
love him." 

Virginia looked up delighted, yet with some hesitation 
in her manner. 

''He is indeed," said Mrs. Ormond, "one of the first 
of human beings : such even / have always thought 
him ; and 1 am sure I like you the better, my dear, for 
your sensibility,"^ said she, kissing Virginia as she spoke ; 
^•only we must take care of it, or this tenderness might 
go too far.** 

^ How so V said Virginia, returning her careaaea 
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with fondnen : " can I love you and Mr. Hervey too 
much V 

«( Not ni6.** 

" Nor him, I'm sure— he is so good, «o very good! I am 
afraid that I do not love him enough;' said she, signing. 
" I lore him enough when he is absent, but not when ne 
is present. When he is near, I feel a sort of f«ar mixea 
with my love. I wish to please him very much, bun 
should not quite like that he should show his lof e ior 
me as you do— as you did just now." ■ 

" My dear, it would not be proper that he should, you 
are quite right not to wish it." r «,^ nnt 

"Am n I was afraid that it was a sign of myno» 
liking him as much as I ought." , 

«Ah, my poor child! you love him full as muclias 

^"^Do^y^ think so t I am glad of iC «aM Vir^ 
with a look of such confiding simpUcity that her fnena 
was touched to the heart. j u otui I 

" I do think so, my love," said Mrs. Ormond ; aM 
hope I shaU never be sorry for it, nor you either. ^ 
it is not proper that we should say any m^J^e u^n«" 
subject now. Where are your drawings T wn^^^ 
your writing? My dear, we must get /o'^ward ww^ 
these things as fast as we can. That is the wayi" 
please Mr. Hervey, I can tell you." . . - 

Confirmed by this conversation m her o^^JPS 
Mrs. Ormond was satisfied. From dehcacy to n?f P^^^ 
she did not repeat all that had passed to ^i^^r^ 
resolving to wait till the proper moment. ^,;„-her 
young and too chUdish for him to think of maf7^?« If 
yet for a year or two," thought she ; " and it is ^ 
to repress her sensibility tiU her education is ^u 
finished ; by that time Mr. Hervey wiU find out 

mistake." vnirthath^ 

In the mean time she could not help thinKing j" ^^^ 
was Mind, for he continued steady m his beliei u» 
ginia's indifference. .^ the 

To dissipate his own mind, and to give ^"r*^ gg^ifl- 
development of hers, he now, according to his ^ 
tion, left his pupil to the care of Mrs. 9^""u?;'coni- 
mixed as much as possible in gay and f^shion^i ^ 
pany . It was at this periodthat he renewed his ac^w ^ 
ance with Lady Delacour, whom he had see» ^ ^ 
mired before he went abroad. He found th^ ^ • 
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lantry on the famous day of the battle between the tur- 
keys and pigs was still remembered with gratitude by 
her ladyship; she received him with marked courtesy, 
and he soon became a constant visiter at her house. 
Her wit entertained, her eloquence charmed him ; and 
he followed, admired, and gallanted her without scruple, 
for he considered her merely as a coquette who pre- 
ferred the glory of conquest to the security of reputa- 
tion. With such a woman he thought he could amuse 
himself without danger, and he everywhere appeared 
the foremost in the public train of her ladyship's ad- 
mirers. He soon discovered, however, that her talents 
were far superior to what are necessary for playing the 
part of a fine lady ; his visits became more and more 
agreeable to him, and he was glad to feel that, by divi- 
ding his attention, his passion for Virginia insensibly 
diminished, or, as he said to himself, became more rea- 
sonable. In conversing with Lady Delacour his facul- 
ties were always called into full play ; in taUiing to Vir- 
ginia his understanding was passive : he perceived that 
a large proportion of his intellectual powers, and of his 
knowledge, was absolutely useless to him in her com- 
pany ; and this did not raise her either in his love or 
esteem. Her simplicity and naivety, however, some- 
times relieved him after he had been fatigued by the 
extravagant gayety and glare of her ladyship's manners; 
and he reflected that the coquetry which amused him in 
an acquaintance would be odious in a wife. The per- 
fect innocence of Virginia promised security to his do- 
mestic happiness; and he did not change. his views, 
though he Was less eager for the period of their accom- 
plishment. ^ I cannot expect every thing that is desi- 
rable," said he to himself; '*a more brilliant character 
than Virginia's would excite my admiration, but could 
not command my confidence." 

It was while his mind was in this situation that he 
became acquainted with Belinda. At first, the idea of 
her having been educated by the match-making Mrs. 
Stanhope prejudiced him against her; but as he had 
opportunities of observing her conduct, this preposses- 
sion was conquered; and when she had secured his 
esteem, he could no longer resist her power over his 
heart. In comparison with Belinda, Virginia appeared 
to him but an insipid, though innocent child : the one 
he found was his equal, the other ^s inferior ; the one 
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lie Mw coolA be a oomptmoB, a fnend to him 
tbe iOther wonkl merely be his pupil or his playthiQf . 
BeluMlm had cultiTated taste, an active understaiidiBg, a 
knowledge of literature, the power and the habit of coa- 
4«ctinf herself : Virginia was ignorant and indolent; 
she had few ideas, and no wish to extend h^ knowledge : 
she was so entirely unacquainted with the world that it 
was absolutely impossible she couM conduct herself 
with that discretion which must be the combined r^mt 
of reasoning and experience. Mr. Henrey had felt m- 
taitoua confidence m Virginia's innocence ; hut oa Be- 
lindane prwdence, which he had opportunities of seeiog 
tried, he gradually learned to feel a diffeient and a higher 
apecies of reliance, which it is neither in our power to 
bestow nor to refuse. The Yirtues of Virginia sprang 
from sentiment ; those of Belinda from reason. 

Clarence, while he made all these comparisonstbeca^ 
every day more wisely and more fondly attached to Be- 
linda ; and at length he became desirous to change the 
nature of his connexion with Virginia, and to appear to 
her only in the light of a friend or a b^efactor. ne 
thought of giving her a suitable fortune, and of leaviflf 
her under the care of Mrs. Ormond till siMne method ot 
estaUishing her in the world should occur. Unfom- 
nately, just at the time when Mr..Hervey formed tAtf 
I^n, and before it was communicated to Mrs. Ormoad, 
difficulties arose which prevented him from putting » 
into execution. . 

While he had been engaged in the gay world at UaJ 
Delacour's, his pupil had necessarily been left Bimtiw 
the management of Mrs. Ormond. This lady, with t^ 
best possible intentions, had not that reach of mind aw 
variety of resource necessary to direct the 5^^^^u*f 
aensibilitjr and ardent imagination o( Virginia. T-J^ 
solitude in which she lived added to the difficulty oHue 
task. Without companions to interest her social affec- 
tions, without real objects to occupy her ^"^^.^ 
understanding, Virginia's mind was either perfectly iaw>- 




severe restrictions which her grandmother had ea^ 
laid upon the choice of these seemed to have airaxeaea 
hmr cariosity, and to have increased her appetite >^ 
hooka-it was insatiable. Reading, indeed* was ao^ 
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almost her only pleasure ; for Mrs. Ormondes conveisa- 
tion was seldom entertaining, and Virginia had no longer 
those occupations which filled a portion of her day at 
the cottage. 

Mr. Hervey had cautioned Mrs. Ormond against put- 
ting common novels into her hands, but he made q^d 
objection to romances: these, he thoufi;ht, breathed a 
spirit favourable to female virtue, exalted the respect for 
chastity, and inspired enthusiastic admiration of honour, 
generosity, truth, and all the noble qualities which dig- 
nify human nature. Virginia devoured these romances 
with the greatest eagerness; and Mrs. Ormond, who 
found her a prey to ennui when her fancy was not 
amused, indulged her taste ; yet she strongly suspected 
that they contributed to increase her passion for the 
only man who could, in her imagination, represent a 
hero. 

One night Virginia found in Mrs. Ormondes room a 
Toiume of St. Pierre^s Paul and Virginia. She knew 
that her own name had been taken from this romance ; 
Mr. Hervey had her picture painted in this character : 
and these circumstances strongly excited her curiosity 
to read the book. Mrs. Ormond could not refuse to let 
her have it ; for, though it was hot an ancient romance, 
it did not exactly come under the description of a com- 
mon novel, and Mr. Hervey was not at hand to give 
his advice. Virginia sat down instantly to her volume, 
and never stirred from the spot till she had nearly fin- 
ished it. 

•< What is it that strikes your fancy so much t What 
are you considering so deeply, mvlovel'' said Mrs. Or- 
mond, observing that she seemed lost in thought. ^ Let 
vs see, my dear,*' continued she, offering to take the 
book, whicnhung from her hand. Virginia started from 
her revery, but held the volume fast. — " Will not you 
let me read along with you!" said Mrs. Ormond. 
" Won't you let me share your pleasure V 

" It was not pleasure that I lelt, I believe," said Vir- 
ginia. " I would rather you should not see just that 
particular part that I was reading ; and yet, If you desire 
ft,'' added she, resigning the book reluctantly. 

**What can m2ke you so much afraid of me, my 
sweet girl 1" 

" I am not afraid of you— but— of myself," said Vir- 
ginia, sighing. 

Vol. XII.— G 33 
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Mm. Ormond read the foQowing passage :«-« 

'< She thought of Paul's friendship, more pure than 
the waters of the fountain, stronger than the united 
palms, and sweeter than the perfume of Itowers ; and 
these images, in night and in soUtude, gave double force 
to the passion which she nourished in her heart. She 
suddenly left the dangerous shades, and went to her 
mother, to seek protection against herself. She wished 
to reveal her distress to her; she pressed her hands, and 
the name of Paul was on her lips ; but the oppression 
of her heart took away all utterance, and laying her 
head upon her mother's bosom, she only wept/* 

" And am I not a mother to you, my beloved Vir- 
ginia t'' said Mrs. Ormond. 't Though T cannot express 
my affection in such charming language as this, yet, be- 
lieve me, no mother was ever fonder of a child.** 

Virginia threw her arms round Mrs. Ormond, and laid 
her head upon her friend's bosom, as if she wished to 
realize the illusion, and to be the Virginia of whom she 
had been reading. 

" I know all you think, and all you feel : I know,** 
whispered Mrs. Ormond, ''the name that is on your 
Ups.'^ 

"No, indeed, you do not; you cannot,** cried Vir 

S'nia, suddenly raising her head, and looking up in Mrs. 
rmond's face, with surprise and timidity : '' how could 
you possibly know aU my thoughts and feelings ! I never 
told them to you ; for indeed I have only confused ideas 
floating in my imagination from the books I have been 
reading. 1 do not distinctly know my own feelings.** 

^ TMs is all very natural, and a proof of your periect 
innocence and simplicity, my child. But why did the 
passage you were reading Just now strike you so 
much r* 

** I was only considering,'* said Virginia, •* whether it 
was the description of— love.** 

•• And your heart told you that it was !'* 

" I don*t know,'* said she, sighing. " But of this I am 
certain, that I had not the name which you were think- 
ing of upon my lips." 

Ah ! thought Mrs. Ormond, she has not forgotten how 
I checked her sensibility some time ago. Poor girl! 
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tfhe is become afndd of me, and I hare taught her to 
dissemble ; but she betrays herself every moment. 

*' My dear,** said Mrs. Ormond, " you need not fear 
me — I cannot blame you ; in your situation, it is impos- 
sible that you could help loving Mr. Hervey." 

" Is it r» 

**Yes; quite impossible. So do not blame yourself 
for it." 

i *' No, I do not blame myself for that. I only blame 
myself for not loving him enough, as I told you once 
before." 

** Yes, my dear ; and the oftener you tell me so, the 
more I am convinced of your affection. It is one of 
the strongest symptoms of love, that we are uncon- 
scious of its extent. We fancy that we can never do 
too much for the beloved object." 

**That is exactly what I feel about Mr. Hervey." 

" That we can never love him enough." 

'' Ah ! that is precisely what I feel for Mr. Hervey." 

*' And what you ought — I mean, what it is natural 
you should feel ; and what he will himself, I hope, in- 
deed I dare say, some time or other wish, and be glad 
that you should feel." 

" Some time or other ! Does not he wish it now 1" 

»« I — ^he-7-My dear, what a question is that ? And how 
shall I answer it ! We must judge of what he feels b^ 
what he expresses : when he expresses love for you, it 
will then be the time to show yours for him." 

*'He has always expressed love for me, I think," 
said Virginia — ^^ always, till lately," continued she ; 
^'but lately he has been away so much, and when he 
comes home he does not look so well pleased; so that 
I was afraid he was angry with me, and that he thought 
me ungratefuL" 

'* O my love, do not torment yourself with these vain 
fears ! And yet I know that you cannot help it." 

*' Since you are so kind, so very kind to me," said 
Virginia, " I will tell you all my fears and doubts. But 
it is late-^there ! the clock struck one. I will not keep 
you up." 

^ I am not at all sleepy," said the indulgent Mrs. 
Ormond. 

" Nor I," said Virginia. 

<* Now, then," said Mrs. Ormond, '' for these doubto 
and fears." 

09 
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~ I WM afraid that, perhaps, Mr. Herrey would he 
angry if he knew that I thought of any thing in the 
world but him." 

** Of what else do you think 1 — Of nothing else fron 
-morning till night, that I can see.** 

" Ah, then you do not see into my mind. In the day- 
time I often think of those heroes, those charming 
heroes, that I read of in the books you hare given me.** 

** To be sure you do." 

** And is not that wrong ? Would not Mr. Henrey be 
displeased if he knew it?" 

" Why should he !" 

** Because they are not quite like him. I love some 
of them better than I do him, and he might think that 
tmgratefid.** 

How naturally love inspires the idea of Jealousy, 
thought Mrs. Ormond. **My dear," said she, **you 
carry your ideas of delicacy and gratitude to an ex- 
treme ^ but it is very natural you should : however, you 
need not be afraid ; Mr. Hervey cannot be Jealous of 
those charming heroes, that never existed, thom^ ^^^ 
are not quite hxe him." 

^ I am very glad Jthat he would not think me ongTate- 
fol— but if he knew that I dream of them sometimes?" 

** He would think you dreamed, as all people do, of 
what they think of in the daytime." 

" And he would not be angry ! I am very glad of it 
But I once saw a picture — ^ 

^ I know yon did — well," said Mrs. Ormond, ** and 
your grandmother was frightened because it was the 
picture of a man — ^hey ? If she was not your grand- 
mother, I should say that she was a simpleton. I asseure 
yon, Mr. Hervey is not like her, if that is what you mean 
to ask. He would not be angry at your having seen 
fifty iMCtures." 

*' I am glad of it-4>ut I see it very often in my 
dreams." 

*' Well, if you had seen more pictures you would not 
see this so often. It was the first you ever saw, and 
very naturally you remember it. Mr. Hervey woohl 
not be angry at that," said Mrs. Ormond, laughing. 

^ But sometimes, in my dreams, it speaks to me.^. 

'' And what does it say 1" 

**^ The same sort of things that those heroes I read o» 
say to their mistresses." 
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** And do you never, in your dreams, hear Mr. Hervey 
■ay theee sort of things V' 
• "No." 
' ^ And do you never see Mr. Henrey in these dreams !'* 

** Sometimes ; but he does not speak to me ; he does 
not look at me with the same sort of tenderness, and he 
does not throw himself at my feet." 

** No ; because he has never done all this in reality." 

«« No ; and I wonder how I came to dream of such 
tiitngs." 

^ So do I ; but you have read and thought of them, it 
is plain. Now go to sleep, there's my good girl ; that 
is the best thing you can do at present — go to sleep." 

It was not long after this conversation that Sir Philip 
Baddely and Mr. Rochfort scaled the garden-wall, to 
obtain a sig^t of Clarence Hervey's mistress. Virginia 
was astonished, terrified, and disgusted by their ap- 
pearance ; they seemed to her a species of animals for 
which she had no name, and of which she had no proto- 
type in her imagination. That they were men, she 
saw ; but they were clearly not Clarence Herveys : they 
bore still less resemblance to the courteous knights ot. 
duvalry. Their language was so different from any of 
the books she had read, and any of the conversations 
she had heard, that they were scarcely intelligible. After 
they had forced themselves into her presence, they did 
not scruple to address her in the most unceremonious 
manner. Among other rude things, they said, *' Damme, 
my pretty dear, you cannot love the man that keeps you 
prisoner in this manner, hey ! Damme, you*d better 
eome and live with one of us. You can't love this 
tyrant of a fellow." 

^ He is not a tyrant — I do love him as much as I detest 
vou," cried Virginia, shrinking from him with looks of 
horror. 

'* Damme! Good actress! Put her on the stage when 
he is tired of her. So, you won't come with us I7- 
Good-by, till we see you again. You're right, my girl, 
to be upon your good behaviour ;nnaybe you may get 
him to marry you, child !" 

Virginia, upon hearing this speech, turned from the 
man who insulted her with a degree of haughty indig- 
nation of which her gentle nature had never before ap- 
peared capable. 

Mn. Ormond hoped, that after the alarm was Over 
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ttia eircumtttiiica would pass away from, her painrs 
mind; bat, on the contrary, it left the most fonahte 
impression. Virginia became silent and melancholy, 
and whole hoars were spent in revery. Mrs. Ormond 
imagined, that notwithstanding Virginia's entire igno- 
rance of the world, she had acquir^ from books suffi- 
cient knowledge to be alarmed at the idea of being taken 
for Clarence Hervey^s mistress. She tooched upon 
this subject with much delicacy, and the answers that 
she received confirmed her opinion. Virginia had been 
ini^Nred by romances with the most exalted notions of 
female deucacy and honour ! but from her perfect igno- 
ranccy these were rather vague ideas than prinraples ef 
conduct. 

^ We shall see Mr. Hervey to-morrow ; he has writ- 
ten me word that he will come from town, and spend 
the day with us.** 

^ I shall be ashamed to see him after what has passed," 
■aid Virginia. 

'* You have no cause for shame, my dear ; Mr. Her- 
vey will try to discover the persons who insulted yos, 
and he will punish them. They will never returu hers; 
yovi need not fear that. He is willing and able to pro- 
tect you." 

** Yes, of that I am sure. But what did that strange 
man mean, when he said — '* 

" What, my dear V 

" That perhaps Mr. Hervey would marry me." 

Virginia pronounced these words with difficulty. Mrs. 
Ormond was silent, for she was much embarrassed. 
Virginia, having conquered her first difficulty, seemed 
resolute to obtain an answer. 

** You do not speak to me ! Will you not tell me, 
dear Mrs. Ormond,'^ said she, hanging upon her, fondly, 
" what did he mean !" 

*' What he said, I suppose." 

'* But he said, that if I behaved well, I might get Mr. 
Hervey to marry me. What did he mean by thatl" 
said Virginia, in an^ccent of offended pride. 

" He spoke very rudely and improperly ; but it is not 
worth while to think of what he said, or what he meant** 

'* But, dear Mrs. Ormond, do not go away from me 
now : I never so much wished to speak to you in *my 
whole life, and you turn away from me.*' 

^' Well, my love, wdl, what would you say ?*' 
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** TeU me one thing, only one thing, and you win set 
my heart at ease. Does Mr. Hervey wish me to be his 
wSfol" 

" I cannot tell you that, my dearest Virginia. Time 
will show us. Perhaps his heart has not yet de- 
cided ** 

''I wish it would decide,*^ said Virginia, sighing 
deeply; ^ and I wish that strange man had not UAd me 
any thing about the matter : it has made me very un- 
Jiappy.*^ 

She covered her eyes with her hand, but the tears 
triefcled between her fingers, and rolled fast down her 
arm. Mrs* Ormond, quite overcome by the sight of her 
distress, was no longer able to keep the secret with 
which she had been intrusted by Clarence Hervey. 
And after all, thought she, Virginia will hear it from 
• himself soon. I shall only spare her some unneces- 
sary pain : it is cruel to see her thus, and to keep her 
in suspense. Besides, her weakness might be her ruin, 
in his opinion, if it were to extinguish all her energy, 
and depnve her of the very power of pleasing. How 
wan she looks, and how heavy are those sleepless eyes! 
8he is not, indeed, in a condition to meet him when he 
comes to us to-morrow: if she had some hopes, she 
would revive, and appear with he|^ natural ease and 
grace. 

** My sweet child,'* said Mrs. Ormond, ** I cannot bear 
to see you so melancholy : consider, Mr. Hervey will 
be with iw to-morrow, and it will give him a great deal 
of pain to see you so.** 

" Will it t- Then I will try to be very gay." 

Mrs. Ormond was so deHghted to see Virginia smile, 
that she could not forbear adding, ^ The strange man 
was not wrong in every thing he said : you mil, one 
of these days, be Mr. Hervey's wife.** 

*' That, I am sure,** said Virginia, bursting again into 
tears, " that, I am sure, I do not wish, unless he does.** 

** He does, he does, my dear : do not let this delicacy 
of yours, which has been wound up too high, make you 
miserable. He thought of you, he loved you long and 
long ago.*' 

'* He is very good, too good,** said Virginia, sobbing 

*'Nay, what is more — ^for I can keep nothing from 
yOQ'— he has been educating you all this time on pnrpose 
fbr his wife; and he only waits till your education is 
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finished, and till he is snre that yon feel no repag^miM 
for him." 

' '* 1 should be ver^ ungrateful if I felt any repagoaiwe 
for htm/' said Vtrgmia ; *' I feel none.** 

** Of that you need not assure me,** said Mrs. Ormond. 

'* But I do not wish to marry him — ^I do not wish to 
marry." 

'* You are a modest girl to say so ; and this inodei|y 
will make you ten times more amiaUe-^especially m 
Mr. Hervey's eyes« Heaven forbid that I should lesMO 

The next morning Virginia, who always slept in 
the same room with Mrs. Ormond, wakened her, Iff 
crying out in her sleep, with a voice of temHr, " 0, nre 
him !— save Mr. Hervey ! — ^Mr. Hervey ! — ^forgive me! 
forgive me !" 

Mrs. Omnrnd drew back the curtain, and saw Yir* 
ginia Isring fast asleep; her beautiful face convulsed 
vnth agony. 

" He*s dead !— Mr. Hervey !" cried she, in a voics 
of exquisite distress : then starting up, and stretching 
out her arms, she uttered a piercing cry and awoke. 

*' My love, you have been dreaming fnghtfuUy,** M>d 
Mrs. Ormond. 

*'Is it all a diyam?" cried Virginia, looking roniM 
fearfully. 

'^ All a dream, my dear !" said Mrs. Ormond, taking 
her hand. 

^'I am very, very glad of it! — ^Let me breathe. It 
was, indeed, a frightful dream !" 

*' Your hand still trembles," said Mrs. Ormond; "let 
me put back this hair from your poor face, and yoa wiD 
grow cool, and forget this foolish dream." 

*' No ; I must tell it you. 1 ought to tell it you. Bst 
it was all so confused, I can recollect only some paits 
of it. First, I remember that I thought I was not my- 
self, but the Virginia that we were reading of the other 
night; and I was somewhere in the Isle of France. I 
thought the place was something like the forest where 
my grandmother's cottage used to be, only there were 
hi^h mountains and rocks, and cocoa-trees and plaO' 
tains." 

** Such as you saw in the prints of that- book ?" 

*^ Yes; only beautiful, beautiful beyond descriptioB: 
And it was moonlight, brighter and dearer tlum 0) 
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niooolighl I ever before had seen; and the air was 
fireahy yet perfumed ; and I was seated under tlie shade 
of a ]^ane-tree, beside Virginians fountain.** 
^ Just as you are in /your picture !" 
** Yes : but Paul was seated beside me.*' 
^ Paul !" said Mrs. Ormond, smiling : ** that is Mr. 
Hervey." 

**No; not Mr. Hervey*s face, though it spoke with. 
his Toice : this is what I thought that I must tell you. 
It was another figure : it seem^ a real Uviug person : 
it knelt at my feet, and spoke to me so kindly, so ten- 
derly ; uid just as it was going to kiss my hand, £Ir. 
Hervey appeared, and 1 started terribly, for 1 was afraid 
he would be displeased, and that he would think me un^ 
graU/ui; and he was displeased, and he called me un- 
gratefiU Virginia, and frowned, and then I gave him my 
hand, and then ever3r thing changed, I do not know how, 
suddenly, and I was in a place like the great print of the 
cathedral which Mr. Hervey showed me ; and there 
were crowds of people. I was almost stifled. You 
pulled me on, as I remember; and Mr. Moreton was 
there, standing upon 9ome steps by what you called the 
aJtar ; and then we knelt down before him, and Mr. 
Hervey was putting a ring on my finger : but there came 
suddenly from the crowd that strange man, who was 
here the other day, and he dragged me along with him, 
I don't know how or where, swiftly down precipices, 
while I struggled, and at last fell. Then all changed 
again, and I was in a magnificent field, covered with 
cloth of gold, and there were beautiful ladies seated 
under canopies ; and I thought it wm a tournament, such 
as I have read of, only more splendid ; and two knights, 
dad in complete armour, and mounted on fiery steeds, 
were engaged in single combat, and they fought furi- 
ously, and I thought they were fighting for me. One 
of the knights wore black plumes in his helmet, and the 
other white ; and, as he was passing by me, the vizor 
of the knight of the white plumes was raised, and I 
saw it was — " 
*' Clarence Hervey?*' said Mrs. Ormond. 
"No; still the same figure that knelt to me; and I 
wished him to be victorious. And he was victorious. 
And he unhorsed his adversary, and stood over him 
with his drawn sword ; and then I saw that the knight in 
the black plumes was Mr. Hervey, and I ran to savs 

G3 
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hiniilmt I conldiiot. I saw him weltering inhisblooi, 
and I heard him sa^, ' Perfidious, ungrateful Virginia! 
Tou are the cause of my death!' — ^and 1 screamed, I be- 
lieve, and that awakened me." 

*' WeU, it is only a dream, my love,^ said Mrs. Or- 
mond ; ^ Mr. Hervey is safe : get up and dress yoursei( 
and you will soon see him.'' 

*' But was it not wrong and ungrateful to wish tint 
the knight in the white plumes slu>ald be Ttctorious !" 

*' Your poor little head is full of nothing' but these 
romances, and love for Mr. Hervey. It is your love for 
him that makes you fear that he will be jealous. But 
he is not so simple as you are. He vnll forgive yoa 
for wishing that the knight in the white plumes shouid 
be victorious, especially as you did not know^ that the 
odier knight was Mr. Hervey. Come, my love, dress 
jroarseif, and think no more of these foolish dreams, 
and all will go welL** 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

X mSCOVBIT. 

Ikstkad of the open, childish, affectionate familiarity 
with which Virginia used to meet Clarence Hervey, she 
now received him with reserved, timid embarraBsraent 
Struck by this change in her manner, and alarmed hf 
the dejection ot her spirits, which she va|nly strove to 
conceal, he eagerly inquired from Mrs. Ormond into 
the cause of this alteration. 

Mrs. Ormond's answers, and her account of all that 
had passed during his absence, increased his anxiety* 
His indignation was roused by the insult which Virginia 
had been offered by the strangers who had scaled the 
garden-wadl. All his endeavours to discover who they 
were proved ineffectual; but, lest they should venture 
to repeat their visit, he removed her from Windsor, and 
took her directly to Twickenham. Here he staid wi« 
her and Mrs. Ormond some days, to determine, by hto 
own observation, how far the representations that had 
been made to him were Just, lill this period he bad 
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been persuade that Virginia's regard for him was rather 
that of gratitude than of love ; and with this opinion, 
he thought that he had no reason seriously to reproach 
himself for the imprudence with which he had betrayed 
the partiality that he felt for her in the beginning of 
tlieir acquaintance. He flattered himself that even 
should sne have discerned his intentions, her heart 
would not repine at any alteration in his sentiments ; 
and if her happiness were uninjured, his reason told 
him that he was not in honour bound to constancy. 
The case was now altered. Unwilling as he was to 
believe, he could no longer doubt. Virginia could neither 
meet his eyes nor speak to him without a degree of 
embarrassment which she had not sufficient art to con- 
ceal : she trembled whenever he came near her, and if 
he looked grave, or forbore to take notice of her, she 
would burst into tears. At other times, contrary to the 
natural indolence of her character, she would exert her- 
self to please him with surprising ener^ : she learned 
every thing that he wished ; her capacity seemed sud- 
denly to unfold. For an instant, Clarence flattered him- 
self that both her fits of melancholy and of exertion 
might arise from a secret desire to see something of that 
world from which she had been secluded. One day he 
touched upon this subject, to see what effect it would 
produce ; but, contrary to his expectations, she seemed 
to have no desire to quit her retirement : she did not 
wish, she said, for amusements such as he described ; 
she d^d not wish to go into the world. 

it was during the time of his passion for her that 
Clarence had her picture painted in the character of St. 
Pierre's Virginia. It happened to be in the room in 
which they were now conversing, and when she spoke 
of loving a life of retirement, Clarence accidentally 
cast his eyes upon the picture and. then upon Virginia. 
She turned away — sighed deeply ; and when, in a tone of 
kindness, he asked her if she were unhappy, she hid 
her face in her hands, and made no answer. 

Mr. Hervey could not be insensible to her distress or 
to her delicacy. He saw her bloom fading daily, her 
spirits depressed, her existence a burden to her, and he 
feared that his own imprudence had been the cause of 
all this misery. 

** I have taken her out of a situation in which she 
night have spent her life usefully and happily ; I have 
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excited false hopes in her mind, and now she is i 
wretched and useless being. I have won her affectieu; 
her happiness depends totally upon me ; and can I forsake 
her 1 Mrs. Ormond says, that she is convinced Virginia 
woold not survive the any of my marriage with another. 
I am not disposed to beheve that girls often die or des- 
troy themselves for love ; nor am I coxcomb enough to 
suppose that love for me must be extraordinarily despe- 
rate. But here^s a girl, who is of a melancholy tem- 
perament, who has a great deal of natural sensibility, 
whose affections have all been concentrated, who has 
lived in solitude, whose ima^nation has dwelt, for a 
length of time, upon a certam set of ideas, who has 
but one object of hope ; in such a mind, and in each 
circumstances, passion may rise to a paroxysm of 
despair." 

Pity* generosity, and honour made him resolve not 
to abandon this unfortunate girl; thoo^ he felt that 
every time he saw Virginia, his love for Belinda in* 
creased. It was this struggle in his mind between love 
and honour which produced all the apparent inconsist- 
'ency and irresolution that puzzled Lady Delacour and 
perplexed Belinda. The lock of beautiful hair which 
so unluckily fell at Belinda's feet was Virsinia^s ; he 
was ^oing to take it to the painter, who had made the 
hair m her picture considerably too dark. How this 
picture got into the exhibition must now be explained. 

While Mr. Hervey's mind was in that painful state 
of doubt which has just been described, a circumstance 
happened that promised him some relief from his em- 
barrassment. Mr. Moreton, the clergyman who ased 
to read prayers every Sunday for Mrs. Ormond and 
Virginia, did not come one Sunday at the usual iVBoei 
the next morning he called on Mr. Hervey, with a lace 
that 8how«d he had something of importance to com- 
municate. 

. "I have hopes, my dear Clarence," said he," that 1 
have found out your Vii^nia's father. Yesterday a 
musical friend of. mine persuaded me to go with him to 
hear the singing at the asylum for children in St 
George's Fields. There is a girl there who has indeed 
a charming voice — but that's not to the present parpesfl- 
After church was over, I happened to be one of the 
last that staid; for I am too old to love bustling 
thr0ugh a crowd. Perhaps, as you are impatient» yoQ 
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fhiiiiL tbat*8 nothing to the puipose ; and yet it is, at 
Toa fftiall hear, when the con^egation had ^most 
left ttie cfauFch, I observed that the children of the asy* 
ktm remained in their places, by order of one of the gov- 
ernors ; and a^ middle-aged g^^tleman went round among 
the elder gMa^ examined their countenances with care« 
and inquired with much anxiety their ages, and every 
particular relative to their parents, l^e stranger held 
a miniature picture in his hand, with which he compared 
each face. I was not near enough to him," continued 
Mr. Moreton, *' to see the miniature distinctly : but 
from the glimpse 1 caught of it, I thought that it was 
Uke your Virguiia, though it seemed to be the portrait 
of a child but four or five years old. 1 understand that 
this gentleman will be at the asylum again next Sun- 
day ; I heard him express a wish to see some of the girls 
who hai^ened last Sunday to be absent." 

^ Do yon know this gentleman's name, or where he 
AWesI** said Clarence. 

^ I Icnow nothing of him," replied Mr. Moreton, " ex* 
cept that tie seems fond of painting ; for he told one 
of the directors, who was looking at his miniature, Uwt 
it was remarkably well painted, and that in his hap- 
pier days he had been something of a judge of the 
art." 

Impatient to see the stranger, who, he did not doubt, 
was Virginia's father, Clarence Hervey went the next 
Sunday to the asylum; but no such gentleman ap* 
peared, and all that he could learn respecting him waSt 
that he had applied to one oi the directors of the inati* 
totion for leave to see and question the girls, in hopes 
of finding among them his lost daughter ; that in the 
course of the week, he had seen all these who were not 
at the church the last Sunday. None of the directors 
knew any thing more concerning him ; but the porter 
remarked, that he came in a very handsome coach, and 
one of the girls of the asylum said that he gave her 
half a guinea, because she was a little like his pear Ra^ 
ekelj who was dead ; but that he had added, witn a sight 
^'This eannot be my daughter, for she is only thirte«D, 
uid my girl, if she be now living, must be nearly 
eighteen.*' 

The age, the name, every drcumstaiice confirmed 
Hr. Hervey in the belief that this stranger was the 
ftther of Virgiina, and he was disappoi][ited and pq^ 
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voked by haring missed the opportnnitjr of seeing or 
speaking to him. It occurred to Clarence, that the gea» 
tfeman might probably visit the Fouidlin^ Hospital, and 
thither he immediately went, to make inquiries. He 
was told that a person such as he described had been 
there about a month before, and had compared the face 
of the oldest girls with a little picture of a chiM : that 
he gave money to several of the girls, but that they 
did not know his name, or any thing more about him. 

Mr. Hervey now inserted proper advertisements in 
all the papers, but without producing any effect. At last, 
recollecting what Mr. Moreton told mm of the stran- 
ger's love of pictures, he determined to put his portrait 
of Virginia into the exhibition, in hopes tnat the gentle- 
man might go there and ask some questions a^ut it, 
which might lead to a discovery. The young artist 
who had painted this picture was under particular ob- 
liiptions to Clarence, and he promised that he would 
faithfully comply with his request, to be at Somerset- 
house regularlv every morning, as soon as the exhibi- 
tion opened ; that he would stay there till it closed, and 
watch whether any of the spectators were particularly 
Struck with the portrait of Virginia. If any person 
shbuld ask questions respecting the picture, he was to 
let Mr. Hervey know immediately, and to give the in- 
quirer his addiress. 

Now it haiq[>ened that the very day when Lady Dela- 
cour and Belinda were at the exhibition, the paintei^ 
called Clarence aside, and informed him that a gentle- 
man had just inquired from him very eagerly, whether 
the picture of Virginia was a portrait. This gentleman 
proved to be not the stranger who had been at the asy- 
imn, but an eminent jeweller, who told Mr. Hervey that 
his curiosity about the picture arose merely from its 
striking likeness to a miniature which had been lately 
led at his house to be new set. It belonged to a Mr. Hart- 
ley^ a gentleman who had made a considerable fortune in 
the West Indies, but who was prevented from enjoying 
his affluence by the loss of an ovly daughter, of whom 
the miniature was a portrait, taken when she was not 
more than four or nve years old. When Clarence 
heard all this he was extremely impatient to know where 
Mr. Hartley was to be found ; but the jeweller could 
only tell him that the miniature had been called for the 
preceding day by Mn Hartley's servant, who said his 
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Blaster was lasTing town in a greathurry to go toPorts- 
mouth, to join the West India fleet, wluch was to sail 
with the first favourable wind. 

Clarence determined immediately to follow him to 
Portsmouth : he had not a moment to spare, for the 
wind was actually favourable, and his only chance of 
seeing Mr. Hartley was by reaching Portsmouth as soon 
as possible. This was the cause of his takinff leave of 
Belinda in such an abrupt manner: painful indeed were 
his feeling at that moment, and great the difficulty he 
felt in partmg with her, without giving any explanation of 
his conduct, which must have appeared to her capri- 
cious and mysterious. He was aware that he had ex- 
piicitly avowed to Lady Delacour his admiration of Miss 
Portman, and that in a thousand instances he had be- 
trayed his passion. Yet of her love he dared not trust 
himself to think, while his aflfairs were in this doubtful 
state. He had, it is true, some faint hopes that a 
chanj^ in Virginia's situation might produce an altera- 
tion m her sentiments, and he resolved to decide his 
own conduct by the manner in which she should be* 
have if her father should be found, and she should be- 
come heiress to a considerable fortune. New views 
might then open to her imagination: the world, the 
fashionable world, in all its glory, would be before her ; 
her beauty and fortune would attract a variety of ad- 
mirers, and Clarence thought that perhaps her partiality 
for him mi^ht become less exclusive, when she had more 
opportunities of choice. If her love arose merely from 
circumstances, with circumstances it would change ; if it 
were only a disease of the imagination, induced by her 
seclusion from society, it might be cured by mixing 
with the world ; and then he would be at liberty to follow 
the dictates of his own heart, and declare his attachment 
to Belinda. But if he should find that change of situa- 
tion made no alteration in Virginia's sentiments, if her 
happiness should absolutely depend upon the realization 
of tnose hopes which he had imprudently excited, he 
felt that he should be bound to her by all the laws of 

iustice and honour ; laws which no passion could tempt 
lim to break. Full of these ideas, he hurried to Ports- 
mouth in pursuit of Virginia's father. The first ques- 
tion he asked, upon his arrival there, may easily be 
guessed. 
»< Has the West India fleet saUed t" 
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**Vo: it sails to-morrow moraing,'* was the answci 

He hastened instantly to make inquiries for Mr. Hart- 
ley. No such person could be foimd, no such gentls- 
man was to be heard of anywhere. Hartley^ he was 
sure, was the name which the jeweller mentioned to 
him, but it was in vain that he repeated it; no Mr. 
Hartley was to be heard of at Portsmouth, except a 
pawnbroker. At last a steward of one of the West 
Indiamen recollected that a gentleman of that name 
came over with him in the Effingham, and that he talked 
of returning in the same vessel to the West Indies, if 
he should ever leave England again. 

*^ But we have heard nothing of him since,, sir," said 
the steward. ** No passage is taken for him with us." 

** And my life to a china orange," cried a sailor who 
was standing by, ^ he's gone to iSngdora come, or more 
likely to Bedlam, afore this ; for he was plaguy craxy 
in his timbers, and his head wanted righting, I iaJs^e it, if 
it was he, Jack, who used to walk the deck, yon know, 
with a bit of a picture in his hand, to which he seemed 
to be mumbling his prayers from morning to n^jht. 
There's no use in sounding for him, master ; he^is down 
in Davy's locker long ago, or stowed into the tight waist- 
coat before this time o* day." 

Notwithstanding this knowing sailor's opinion, Clar- 
ence would not desist from his sounding ; because hav- 
ing so lately hesurd of him at different places, he could 
not believe that he was gone either into Davy's Ipcker 
or to Bedlam. He imagined that, by some accident, Mr. 
Hartley had been detained upon tl^ road to Portsmouth: 
and in the expectation that he would certainly arrive 
before the fleet should sail, Clarence waited with tolei^ 
able patience. He waited, however, in vain ; he saw 
the Effingham and the whole fleet- sail — ^no Mr. HarU^ 
arrived. As he hailed one of the boats of the Effing- 
ham, which was rowing out with some passengers, who 
had been too late to get on board, his friend the sailor 
answered, " We've no crazy man here : I told you, mas- 
ter, he'd never go out no more in the Effingham. He*s 
where I said, master, you'll find, or nowhere." 

Mr. Hervey remained some days at Portsmouth, after 
the fleet had sailed, in hopes that he might yet obtain 
some information; but none could be had; neither could 
any further tidings be obtained from the jeweler who 
had first mentioned Mr. Hartley. Despuring of sue* 
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cess in the object of his journey, he, however, deter- 
mined to delay his return to town for some time, in 
hopes that absence might efface the impression which 
had been made on the heart of Virffinia. He made a 
tour along the picturesque coasts of Dorset and Devon- 
ehire, and it was during this excursion that he wrote 
the letters to Lady Delacour which have so often been 
mentioned. He endeavoured to dissipate his thoughts 
by hew scenes and employments ; but all his ideas in- 
voluntarily centred in Belinda. If he saw new char- 
acters, he compared them with hers, or considered how 
far she would approve or condemn them. The books 
that he read were perused with a constant reference to 
what she would think or feel; and during his whole 
journey he never beheld any beautiful prospect, without 
wishing that it could at the same instant be seen by 
Belinda. If her name were mentioned but once in his 
letters, it was because he dared not trust himself to 
speak of her ; she was for ever present to his mind : 
but while he was writing to Lady Delacour, her idea 
pressed more strongly upon his heart ; he recollected 
that it was she who first gave him a just insight into her 
ladyship's real character ; he recollected that she had 
joined with him in the benevolent design of reconciling 
her to Lord Delacour, and of creating in her mind a taste 
for domestic happiness. This remembrance operated 
powerfully to excite him to fresh exertions, and the 
eloquence which touched Lady Delacour so much in 
these ^^ edifying^ letters, as she called them, was in fact 
inspired by Belinda. 

Whenever he thought distinctly upon his future plans, 
Virginia's attachment, and the hopes which he had im- 
prudently inspired, appeared insuperable obstacles to his 
union with Miss Portman ; but, in more sanguine mo- 
ments, he flattered himself with a confused notion that 
these difficulties would vanish. Great were his sur- 
prise and alarm when he received that letter of Lady 
belacour's, in which she announced the probability of 
Belinda's marriage with Mr. Vincent. In consequence 
of his moving from place to place in the course of his 
tour, he did not receive this letter till nearly a fortnight 
after it should have come to his hands. The instant he 
received it he set out on his way home ; he travelled 
with all that expedition which money can command in 
England : his first thought and first wish when he arriyed 
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in town were to go to Lady Delacour^s ; but he checked 
his impatience, and proceeded immediately fo Twicken- 
ham, to have his fate decided by Virginia. It was with 
the most painful sensations that he saw her again. The 
accounts which he received from Mrs. Ormond con- 
vinced him that absence had produced none of the 
effects which he expected on the mind of her pupil. 
Mrs. Ormond was naturally both of an affectionate dis- 
position and a timid temper ; she had become exces- 
sively fond of Virginia, and her anxiety was more than 
ill proportion to her love : it sometimes balanced, and 
even overbalanced, her regard and respect for Clarence 
Hervey himself. When he spoke of his attachment to 
Belinda, and of his doubts respecting Virginia, she coul4 
no longer restrain her emotion. 

" 0, indeed, Mr. Hervey," said she, " this is no time 
for reasoning auld doubting. No man in his senses, no 
roan who is not wilfully blind, could doubt her being 
distractedly fond of you.'* 

'* I am sorry for it," said Clarence. 

" And why — why, Mr. Hervey ? DonH you recol- 
lect the time when you were all impatience to call her 
yours, — ^when you thought her the most charming crea- 
ture in the whole world V 

*' I had not seen Belinda Portman then.** 

*' And I wish to Heaven you never had seen her ! But 

surely, Mr. Hervey, you will not desert my Virginia! 
— Must her health, &er happiness, her reputation, all be 
the sacrifice V 

** Reputation ! Mrs. Ormond." 

" Reputation, Mr. Hervey ; you do not know in what 
a light she is considered here ; nor did I till lately. But 

1 tell you her reputation is injured— fatally injured. It 
is whispered, and more than whispered everywhere, that 
she is your mistress. A woman came here the other 
day with the bullfinch, and she looked at me, and spoke 
in such an extraordinary way, that 1 was shocked more 
than 1 can express. I need not tell you all the particu- 
lars ; it is enough that I have made inquiries, and am 
sure, too sure of what I say, that nothing but your marr 
riage with Virginia can save her reputation ; or — ^" 

Mrs. Ormond stopped short, for at this instant Vir«> 
ginia entered the room, walking in her slew manner, 9# 
if she were in a deep revery. 

^ Sinc9 my return«'' said Claren^^ in an «oihamssed 
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filler, ** I iMnre searedy heard a syllable fWun Ifiaa St 
Pierre^B lipA*** 

'' Miss &. JHerre /^He used to caU me Vtrgiiiia," said 
she, tumiaar to.Mra. Onnond: '<he is angry with m»^ 
he used to call me Virginia.** 

** But you were a chad then, yon know, say love," said 
Mrs. Ormondf 

**And I wisli I was still a child,^ said Virginia. 
Then, after along pause, 'she appvottohed Mr. Henrey 
with extreme timidity, and opening a portfolio which lay 
ou the table, she said to him, ^* If you are at leisure-**^ 
I do not interrupt you— would vou look at these dra^i^ 
ings ; though they are not worth your seeing, except as 
pvoofs that I etm conquer my natural indolenoe V^ 
. The drawings were views which she had paitfted from 
memorTy of scenes in the New Fore^ near her grand- 
mother b cottage. That cottage was drawn with an sis- 
actnesa that proved how freeh it was in her remem- 
iNrance. Many recollections rushed fordhly into Clar- 
ence Hervey^s mind at the sight of this cottage. The 
charming ima^e of Virginia, as it first struck his £uicy, 
the smile, the innocent smile, with which she offered htm 
the finest rose in her basket, — ^the stem voice in which 
her grandmother spoke to her,-<-the prophetic fears of 
her protectress,— -the figure of the dying woman,— rthe 
solemn promise he made to her, — all recurred, in rapid 
succession, to his memory. 

'^ You don't seem to like that," said Virginia; and them 
patting another drawing into his hands, ^peihaps this 
may fuease you better. ** 

^ They are beautiful ; they are surprisingly weH done f* 
e;u:laimed he. 

*' I knew he would like them t I told you so !" cried 
Ifn. Ormond, in a triumphant tone. 

** You see,'' said Virginia, ^ that though you have 
heard scarcely a syliat)le from Miss St. Pierre's lipB» 
nnce your return, yet she has not been unmindful of 
your wishes in your absence. You told her, some time 
ago, that you wished she would try to improve indrawr 
ing. She has done her best. But do not trouble your- 
self to 1o(Hl at them any longer," said Virginia, taking 
ope of her drawings from his hand ; '* I merely wanted 
to show you thaU though I have no geaius, I hum 
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Her Toice faltered, so tbai she could not pronomice tin 
word gratitude. 

Mrs. Ormond pronoanced it for her ; and added, " I 
can answer for it, that Virginia is not ungrateful.'* 

•< Ungrate All !*^ repeated Clarence ; ^ who ever thought 
her so 1 Why did you put these ideas into her mind 1" 

Yirffinia, resting her head on Mrs. Ormond's shoulder, 
wept bitterly. 

" You have worked upon her sensibihty till you have 
made her miserable," cried Clarence, angrily. " Vir- 
ginia, listen to me : look at me,** said he, affectionately 
taking her Iwnd; but she pressed closer to Mrs. Or- 
mond, and would not raise her head. '* Do not consider 
me as your master, — ^your tyrant ; do not imagine that 
I think you ungrateful !*' 

" O, I am — 1 am — ^I am ungrateful to you,** cried she, 
sobbing; *' but Mrs. Ormond never told me so : do not 
Uame ner : she has never worked upon my sensibility. 
Do you think,** said she, looking up, while a transient 
expression of indignation passed over her x^ounte- 
nance, '* do you thiid^ I cannot feel without having been 
taught 1** 

Clarence uttered a deep sigh. 

" But if you feel too much, my dearest Virginia,— if 
you give way to your feelings in this manner,** said Mrs. 
Ormond, *' you will make both yourself and Mr. Hervey 
unhappy." 

" Heaven forbid !, The first wish of my soul is — *' 
She paused. *' 1 should be the most ungrateful wretch 
in the world if I were to make him unhappy." 

'' But if he sees you miserable, Virginia?** 

*' Then he shall not see it," said she, wiping the tears 
from her face. 

" To imagine that you were unhappy, and that yoa 
concealed it from us, would be still worse," said dlar-' 
ence. 

<< But why should you imagine it 1" replied Virginia ; 
" you are too good, too kind ; but dp not fancy that I am 
not happy : I am sure I ought to be happy." 

"Do you regret your cottage 1" said Clarence: 
** these drawings show how well you remember it." 

Virginia coloured; and, with some hesitation, an- 
swered, "Is it my fstult if I cannot forget?" 

" You were happier then, Virginia, than you are now, 
you will confess," said Mrs. Ormond, who was not t 



woman of refined delicacy, md wte thought that tho 
beat chance she had of working upon Mr. Henrejf'a 
sense of honour was by making it plain to him hofr 
much her pupiPs affections were engaged. 

Virginia made no an3wer to this question, and her 
stIeBce toached Clarence more than any thing the ooidd 
have said. When Mrs. Ormond repeated her queation, 
he relieved the trembling girl by saying, *^ My dear Mrs. 
Ormond, conHdence must be won, not demanded.^* 

** I hare no right to indst upon confessions, I know," 
said Mrs. Ormond; "but — ^ 

** Confessions ! I do not wish to conceal any thing, 
but I thiiA sincerity is not ahtavM in our sex consistent 
with — ^I mean — ^I dont know what I mean, what I say, 
or what I ought to say,'^ cried Virginia; and she saiSk 
down on a sofa, in extreme confusion. 

*'' Why will you agitate her, Mrs. Ormond, in this man- 
ner t** said Mr. Hervey, with an expression of sodien 
anger. It was succeeded by a l<K>k of sudk tender com- 
passion for Virginia, that Mrs. Ormond rejoiced to have 
excited his anger ; at any price she wished to sonre her 
beloved pupil. 

** Do not be in the least apprehensive, my dear Vir- 
ginia, that we should take ungenerous advantage of the 
awnness and simj^city of your character,'* said Mc 
ervey. 

** O no, no ; I cannot, do not apprehend any thin^ un- 
generous from you ; you are, yoa ever have been, my 
best, my most generous friend! But I fear that I have 
not the simplicity of character, the openness that yom 
imagine ; and jet, I am sure, I wish from the bottom of 
my heart— I wish to do right, if I knew how. But there 
is not one— no, not one — person in the whole worldft** 
continued she, her eyes moving from Mrs. OruMHid to 
Mr. Hervey, and from him to Mrs. Ormond again, "not 
one person in the whole woild I dare — I ought— to lay 
my heart open to. i have, perhaps, said more than is 
proper already. But this 1 know,^ added she, in a frqi 
tone, rising, and addressing herself to Clasence, ^you 
shall never be made unhappy by me. And do not think 
abont my happiness so much,** said she, forcing a smile; 
" I am, 1 win be, perfectly happy. Only let me always 
know your wishes, your sentiments, your feelings, and 
by them I will, as I ought, regulate mine.*' 

Amiable, charming, generous girl !" cried Claiesos . 
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' •^Take can,** sttd Mn. Ormood; ** take cate^Tn- 
ffinia, lest you promise more than you can perfona. 
wishes, and feeungs, and sentiments are not to be so 
easily regulated." 

** I did not, 1 believe, say it was easy : but I h<^;)e it 
is possiUoi" replied Yiiginia. '* I promise nothing but 
what I am able to perform." 

^ I doobt it," said Mrs. Ormond, shaking her head. 
** You ore— you wiil be perfectly happy. O Virginia* ray 
knre, do not deceive yourself; do not deceive us so 
terribly. I am sorry to put you to the blush ; but— c" 

** Not a word more, my dear madam, I beg — I insist,** 
•aid Mr. Hervey, in a commanding tone ; but, for the 
ilrst time in her life, regardless of him, she persisted. 

^ I only ask you to call to mind, my dearest Virginiay" 
said she, taking her hand, 'Uhe morning that 3^011 
screamed in your sleep, the morning when you told me 
the frightful dream — were you perfectly happy then V* 

^ It is easy to force my thoughts from me," said Vir- 
flinia, withdrawing her hand from Mrs. Ormond ; " hot 
It is cruel to do so." And with an air of o£fended dignity 
she passed them, and quitted the room. 

^ I wish to heaven !" exclaimed Mrs. Ormond* ^ that 
Miss Portman was married, and out of the way — ^I shall 
never forgive myself! We have used this poor giil 
cruelly among us ; she loves you to distraction* and I 
have encouraged her passion, and I have betrayed her— 
O, fool that I was ! I told her that she would certainly 
be your wife." 

** You have iM her so ! — ^Did I not charge you, Mrs. , 
Ormond — ** 

** Yes ; but I could not help it, when 1 saw the sweet 
f^irl fading away-— and, besides, I am sure she thought 
It, from your manner, long and long before I told it to 
her. Do you forget how fond of her you were scarce 
one short year ago ! And do you forget how plainly 
YOU let her see your passion 1 O, how can you blame 
her if she loves you, and if she is unhappy !" " 

"I blame no one but myself," cried Clarence ; ^ I mual 
abide by the consequences of mv own folly. Unhappy! 
—she shall not be unhappy; she does not deserve to 
be so." 

He walked backward and forward, with hasty steps, 
for some minutes ; then sat down and wrote a lettei to 
Viifinia. 
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"When he htd finished it, he put it into Mrs. Ormood's 
bands.- 

^ Read it— seal it--^ye it to her— and let her answer 
be sent to town to me, at Dr. X *8, in Clifford-street.** 

Mrs. Ormond clasped her hands in an ecstasy of joy, 
as she glanced her eye over the letter, for it contained 
an offer of his hand. * <* 

'* This is like yourself ; like what I always knew you 
to be, dear Mr. Hervey !'* she excUdroed. 

Bat her exclamation was lost upon him. 'When she 
looked up, to repeat her praises, she perceived he was 

Sne. After the effort which he had made, he wished 
r time to tranquillize his mind, before he should again 
see Virginia. \Vhat her answer to this letter would be 
he could not doubt : his fate was now decided, end he 
^termined immediately to write to Lady Delacour to 
explain his situation ; he felt that he had not sufficient 
fortitude at this moment to make such an explanation in 
person. "With all the strength of his mind, he endeav^^ 
oured to exclude Belinda from his thouehls, but euriotUy 
—(for he would suffer himself to caU it by no other 
name)— curiosity to know whether she were actusdly 
engaged to Mr. Vincent obtruded itself with such force, 
that it could not be resisted. 

From Dr. X he thought he could obtain full inform- 
ation, and he hastened immediately to town. When 
he got to Ciifford^treet, he found that the doctor was 
not at home ; his servant said he might probably be met 
with at Mrs. Margaret Delacour's, as he usually finished 
his morning rounds at her house. Thither Mr. Hervey 
immediately went. 

■ The first sound that he heard, as he went up her stairs, 
was the screaming of a macaw ; and the first person he 
saw, through the open door of the drawinff-room, was 
Helena Delacour. She was standing with ner back to 
him, leaning over the roacaw*s cage, and he heard her 
say in a joyful tone, " Yes, though you do scream so 
frightfully, my pretW macaw, I love you as well as 
Marriott ever did. When my dear, good Miss Portman 
sent this macaw — ^My dear aunt, here's Mr. Hervey ! — 
you were just wishing to see him." 

** Mr. Hervey," said the old lady, with a benevolent 
•mile, ** your bttle friend Helena tells you truth ; we 
yrerp just' wishing for you. I am sure it will give yon 
pleasure to hear that I am at last a convert to yonr 
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oplnioii of TmHj Ddaoonr. She hn prea op afl fbose 
that I used to call her rantipole acqaaintance. She Im 
feeonciled herself to her mieband, and lo his MendB; 
and Helena ie to go home to live with her. Here ia a 
charm w note I have just leceiTed from her ! IHne with 
me OB narsday next, and yoa will meet her ladyships 
and see a happy family party. You have had some share 
fci the refoftnaiicn, I know, and that was the reaton I 
wished that you should be with us on Thorsday. Yea 
■ee I am not an obstinate old woman, though 1 was cross 
the first day I saw you at Lady Anne Percival's. I found 
I was mistaken in your character, and I am glad of it 
Bat this note of Lady Defaioouy's seei|i8 to have strudc 
you 4mnb.'* 

There were, indeed, a few words in this note whidi 
ieprived him, for some moments, of all power d ctitter- 



'^ The report you hare heard (unlike most other re- 
ports) is perfectly well founded : Mr. Vincent, Belinda's 
admirer, is here . I will bring him with us on Thursday .** 

Mr. Herrey was relieved from the necessity of ae- 
counting to Burs. Delacour for his sudden embarraesnMi^ 

by the entrance of Dr. X and another gentleman, of 

whom, in the confusion of his mind, Clarence did ju^ at 

iM take any notice. Dr. X , with his usual auxtare 

of benevolence and raillery, addressed hiiaself to Clar- 
ence, while the stranger took out of his pocket some 
papers, and in a low voice entered earnestly into cott* 
versation witii Mrs. Delacour. 

** Now tell me, if you can, Clarence," said Dr. X —» 
*^ which of your three mistresses you like best. I think 
I left you some months ago in great dout^ upon this 
subject: are you still in that j^ilosophtc state ?" 

^No," eaid Clarence; ^'ali doubts are over^-^I am 
goinr to be married.'^ 

^ Bravo !— But you look as if you wei<e going to be 
iHingied. May I, as it will so soon be in the newspapsg^ 
may I ask the name of the fair lady ^^ 

** Virginia 6t. Pierre. You shall know her history a«id 
mine wh^i we are alone," said Mr. Hervey, h»wmag 
his voice. 

"You need not lower your voice," said Dr. X—, 
^for Mrs. Delacour is, as you see, «o much taken MP 
mth her own 'a^Surs, that she has no cawiosiiy for thoae 
«€ her neigUmun \ and >$r. I^rtley is ae busy 



^ Mr. who't Mr; Hafttetr, did yw my r itttonQptod 
Clarence, eagerly taming his eyes upon the Ktrangert 
Who was a middle*aged ^entlenan, exactly aoawering 
the description of the person who had been at the asy* 
lam in seareh of his daughter. 

** Mr. Hartley ! yes. What astonishes you so much !" 

said Dr. X , caJnily, ** He is a West- Indian. I met 

hint in-Camhridgeshire last summer; at his friend Mr. 
Herton's ; he has been very generous to the - poor peo- 
ple who suffered 'by the fire, and he is now coniulting 
with Mrs. Qelacour; who has an estate adjoining to Mr: 
Hortoii^s, about her tenants, whose houses in the yillags 
were burnt. Now I haver in as few words and paren- 
theses as possiUe, told you all I know of Mr. Hartley*^ 
history ; but your curiosity still looks voracious.*' 

** I want to know whether he has a miniature ?** said 
Clarence hastily. /'Introduce' me to him, for heaven's 
sake« directly!" 

** Mr. Hartley,** cried the doctor, raising his voice* 
'* give me leave to introduce my. friend Mr* Hervey to 
you, and to your miniature picture, if you have one." 

Mr. Hartley sighed profoundly as he drew from his 
bosom a small portrait, which he put into Mr. Hervey *s 
handS) saying, ** Alas ! sir, you cannot, I f^ar, give me 
any tidings of theT>riginal ; it is the picture of a daughtei^ 
whom I have never seen since she was an infiuit-^whoni 
1 never shall see sffain." 

• Clarence instantly knew it to be Virginia; but as h€ 
was upon -the point of makiog some joyful exchiraationt 

he felt Dr. X touch his shoulder, and looking up at 

Mr. Hartley, he saw in his countenance stjch strong 
workings of passion, that he •prudently suppiessed his 
own emotion, and calmly said, ^ it would be cruel, sir, 
to give you false hopes." 

**^It would kill me — rt would kill me, sir !-r^r worse ! 
— worse ! a thousand times worse P cried Mr. Hartley^ 

Citting his hand to his forehead. ''What," continued 
S impatiently, ** what was the meamng of the look ybu 
Sve, when you first saw Uiat picture! Spsak, if ycm 
(Ve any humanity t- Did you ever see any one thai 
resembles that picture 1" 

• ** I have seen, I tiii^k, a picture,'* said Clarsnce Her< 
vey, '' that has some resemblance to it." 

• ♦•When* where!** 

*' My good sir," said Dr. X ^ ^ let me reoonuneiid 
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ft to Tmi to coumder tint tMes is wM»celjr«w _ 
tiHty of Judging, from ttie features of childrMi» oi what 
their faces may be when they grow up. Nothing 
ean be more fallacious than these accidental resem*- 
blances between the pictures of children and of grown- 
up people." 

Mr. Hartley^s countenance fell. 

" But," added Clarence Hervcy, " you witt. perhaps, 
sir, think it worth your while to see the picture of which 

1 speak ; you can see it at Mr. F ^"s, the painter, in 

Newman-street; and I will' accompany you thither 
whenever you please*" 

** This momenti if you would have the goodness : my 
carriage is at the door ; and Mrs. Delacour will be so 
kind to excuse— -^ . ,,. „ 

*^ O, make no apologies to me at such a time as this, 
said Mrs. Delacour. " Away with you, genllemen, as 
soon as you please ; upon condition, that if you have 
any good news to tell, sometxf you will rmnember, in 
the midst of your joy, that such an old woman as Mrs. 
Margaret Delacour exists, who loves to hear good new» 
of those who deserve it." 

It was so late in the day when they got to Newman* 
street that they were obliged to light candles. Trem- 
bling with eagerness, Mr. Hartley drew near, while 
Clarence held the Ught to the picture. 

" It is so like," said he, looking at his miniature, " that 

1 dane not believe ihy senses. Dr. X ^ pray do you 

look. My head is so di2zy> and ;my eyes so— What do 
you think, sir 1 What do you say, doctor ?" 

''That the likeness is certainly striking-— hut th^ 
seems to be a fancy piece." 

**' A foncy piece !" repeated Mr* Hartley, with terror: 
" why then did you bring me here 1— A fancy piece !" 

^ No, sir ; it is a portrait," said Clarence ; *^ and if you 
vriU be calm, I wiH tell you more." 

*' I wiH be eaim-'M)nly is she alive I*' 

*' The lady of whom. this: is the pcnrtrait is alive," re^ 
plied Clarence Hervey, who was obliged to exert his 
Miost command over himself to maintain that compos 
sure which he sav was necessary ; " the lady of whoa 
this ls>'tlw> portriadt i^ alive, and ykm shall see her to- 
morrow." 

" 0, why not now 1 Cannot I see her now 1 I must 
her to^ni|^t-^this instant, sir !" 
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** It is impossible,^ said Mr. Kervej, " that 70a shoiill 
see her this instant, for s^ie is some miles off, at Twkk- 
enhani.^' 
'* It is too late to go thither now ; yon cannot think 

of it, Mr. Hartle^r," continued Dr. X ^, in a tone of 

command, to which he yielded more readily than to 
reason. 

Clarence had the presence of mind to recbllect that 
it would be necessary to prepare poor Virginia for this 
meeting, and heisent a messenger immediate^ to request 
that Mrs. Ormond would communicate the mteUigenee 
with ail the caution in her power. 

The next morning, Mr. Hartley and Mr, Henrey set 
off together for Twickenham. . In their way thithee 
Ciarence gra^kially confiqpied Mr. Hartley in the belief 
that Virginia was his daughter, by relating all the cir* 
cnmstances that he had learned from her grandmother, 
and from Mrs. Smith, the farmer's wife, with whom she 
had formerly been acquainted : the name, the age, every 
particular, as it was disclosed, heightened his security 
and his joy. 

For some time Mr. Hartley's mind was so intent 
that he could not listen to any thing, but at last Claiw 
ence engaged his attention and suqiended his anxiety; 
by giving him a history of his own ctuinexion with 
Vir^ltfa, from the day of his first discovering her in 
the New Forest, to the letter whieh he had just writ^ 
ten, to offer her his hand. The partiality which it 
was suspected Virginia felt for him was the only cir* 
cumstance which he suppressed, becanse, notwithstand- 
ing all Mrs. Ormond had said, and all he had himself 
heard and eeen, his obstinate incredulity required con^* 
firmation under her own hand, Or positively from her 
own lips. He still fancied il was possible that change 
of situation might alter her views and sentiments ; and 
he earnestly entreated that she might be left entirely to 
her own decision. It was necessary to make this stipu- 
lation with her father ; for, in the excess of his gratitude 
for the kindness whhsh Clarence had shown to her, he 
protested that he should look upon her as a monster i£ 
she did not love him : he added, that if Mc Heirvey had 
not a farthing, he shoidd prefer him to every man .upon 
earth; he, however, promised that he wouldconeeal his 
wishes^ and that his daughter should act entirelgr. from 
^e dictates' of her own mind* io the fulness of his 
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beart, he t(4d Ctareace wH Ihoa^ circmnstaaces of Us 
eiMidaet towards Virginia's mother which had filled his 
soul with remorse. 8he was scarcely sixteen when be 
ran away with her from a boarding*8cfaool ; he was at 
that time a gay officer, she a sentimental girl, who had 
been, spoiled by eariy novel reading. Her father had a 
small place at court, lived beyond his fortune, educated 
Kis daughter, to vrbiun he could give no portion, as if 
she were f o be heiress to a large estate ; then died, and 
left his widow absolutely in penury. This widow was 
the eld lady who lived in the cottage in the New Forest 
It was just at the time of her husband's death, and (d 
her own distress, that she heard of the elopement of her 
daoghter from school. Mr. Hartley's parents were so 
much incensed by the matchf J^t he was prevailed upon 
to separate from his wife, and to go abroad, to push his 
fortune in the army. Hief marriage had been secret : 
his own friends disavowed it, notwithstanding the re- 
peated, ui^ent entreaties of his wife, and of her mother, 
who was her oidy surviving relation. His wife, on her 
death-bed, vnrote to urge him to take chaise of his 
daugfator ; and, to make the appeal stronger to his feel- 
ings, die sent him a picture of his little girl, who was 
then about four years old. Mr» Hartley, however, was 
intont upon forming a new connexion with the rich 
widow of a plantor in Jamaica. He married the ii^ow« 
took possession of her fortune, and all his affections soon 
were fixed upon a son, for whom he formed, even from 
the moment of his birth, various schemes of aggrandize* 
ment. The boy lived till be was about ten years old, 
when he caught a fever, which at that time raged in 
Jamaica, and, after a few days' illness, died. His mo« 
ther was carried off by .the same ^disease ;. and Mr. 
Hartley, left alone in the midst of hia wealth, felt how 
insufficient it was to happiness. Remorse now ^ized 
him ; he retomed to England in search of his deserted 
daughtor. To this neglected child he now looked for* 
ward for the peace and happiness of the remainder of 
his hfe. Disappointment m all his inquiries for some 
inonths preyed upon his spirits to such a degree that his 
intollects weie ai times disordered ; this derangement 
wasthe.canse of his not sooner recovering his child. 
He was in confinement during the Mme that Clarence 
Hervey's advertisements weve inserted in the paq)ers; 
and his illness was«alsQ the cause of his not gioiag to 
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tmi m imM k ^ and sailing in the Effinp;)iain, .$h he had 
originally intended. l%e histosy of his connexion Willi: 
Mr. Hoiton would be unintereaung-to the reader; it-ia 
enough to say, that he was prevailed npon by that gea- 
ttemtan to spend some time m the oonatry with him, f^ 
the recovery of his lieatth. • ' Add it was there that he 
Heeanie aicqiiainted with Df. X-*— -*, who introduced. him, 
as we harr^ seen, to If is. Margaret Delaconr, at whose 
heose he fnet Clarence Hervey. This is the most sue*, 
cinct account that we can give of hiu and his affairs.: 
Bis own accotint was tea times as long; but we spare 
our readers his incoherencies and reflections, because,, 
perhaps, they are in a hnrry to get to Twickenlwm, and 
to hear of his meetiaff with Virginia. 

Mrs. Ormond Toima> it ho easy task to prepare Yir*^ 
ginia for the sight of Mr. Hartley. Virginia had scarcely- 
ever spoken of her father; but the . remembrance x>f 
thinca which she had hemnd of him from.. her grand 
mother was fresh in her mind ; she had often pictured 
hnn in her faacy,'and she had secretly nouiieiied. the 
hope that she should not for ever be a deserted chiUL 
Mrs. Ormond had cibserved, that.in those romances of 
w^ch she was io • fond every thing that related to chil- 
dren who wiere deserted by thdf parents affected faer* 
strongly: 

The belief in what the Freiidi call ia force dm sm^. 
was suited to her aflfectimiate temper and airdent imagi- 
nation, 'and it had taken ft^ possession of her mini 
The eloqaenoe of romance persuaded her thai she shotild • 
not only discover but love her fathee with intuitive fihad- 
l^ely, and she longed to experience those yeaininga of i 
affection of which she had read so much. 
' Tb»* flrflft moment that Mrs. Ormdnd began to speak 
el M^. CI4renoe Heirvey*s hopes of discovering her lhther% 
she -waiBi transported wtth .joy. . / 

** My father /—How delightful that wmd/iMer sounds ' , 
-~ilfy father ! — May I say my father 1 — ^And will he own 
me, and .nHtt he love me, and will he give me his bless- 
ing, amd will he fold me in his anrms, and «all me hist 
daiurfater, his d«ar daughter 1*-f-0, how I shall love him ! 
I wQl make it the whole business of my life to please 
himr 

* *^ The uhaU bnsiBeas V* said Mrs4 Ormond, smiUng. 

<^ Not the whole,** said Vikginia^ "" 1 hope my lather 
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will liki Ifr. Henrey. BidiMHyottnytliattekmkI' 
I wl«h that WKf fmther may h6 very rich.*" 

^That M the Itst wish that I shoiild hav* espeol^d to 
baar from you, my VirHUiia." 

** But do yoa not know why I wish it !-<-that I BMKf 
•how my gratitwlo to Bte Hetv^y^^ 

""Mydaarchild," aaid Mm. OMOad, ''thoao 9a^ OMMt 
ganeroua sentimonts, aad wortlHF of you ; but do nol let 

SNir Imagination nn away with jcu at this rate-— Mr, 
enrey is rich enough.'* 

•* I with ho waa poor," aaid Viigima, " that I nught 
make Um iteh.** 

**He would not love you the better, my dear,*^ aaid 
Mrs. Ormond, ^ if jim. had the wealth of the Indies* 
Perhaps year father may notbe lidi; thmwIiMW do not 
set year heart upon this idea." ^ 

Vnrginia sif^md : iear succeeded to hope, and her ima» 
giHition iBMimdiateiy reveraad the bright pictiwe thai it 
Bad drawn. 

'^ Bat I am afraid," aaid she, <" fhat Ihia gentleman ia 
not n^ father*<-how dissrppointed I ahall be ! I wish yon 
had nerei vM me all thm, my dear Mrs. Ormoiid." 

^ I would not hove told it to you if Mr, Hervey had 
not desired that islKiuld; and you mar be sure be would 
not have desired it, unless he had good reason to belief e 
that you would not be disappokit^." 

^ But hm ia not amBO-^he do«8 tiot sanr he is qidte 
sure. • And, evesif i were qdite certain Of hia being my 
UMber, how can I beeertain tiiat he will not disown me 
-(-he whohasdeoeitedmeadkMigT My grandmother*. 
I lemember, often uaad to aay that he had no natnrai 
affection." 

^ Your mndmother waa mistaken, tfaea; for he baa 
been seaidotng for his child ail over England, Mr. Her*, 
▼ey says; and he has almost loat his senses witii grief, 
and wiUi remorse!** 

««Remoi9ef' 

- ^ Yes, remorse for hanng so kng deserted ya«: hei 
fears that veu will hate him.** 
^Hate hunl^is it pOaoiUe to hate a father!" said 
Yii^nla. 

" He dreads that you should never forgive him.** 
*' Forgive him 1—1 hate read of pareiitaforsiviag their 
ehiidrtni but I never eenepber to have readofa dan^iter 
foigiving her (ather. Forgive! you should not have 



used thlit Woitl. I ewnot forgibe my fatiwr: b«l I cm 
love him, -and I will make him quite forget all kis 80f« 
rbw8 — I mean all his aorrows about ttM». 

AHer this conversation Virginia spent her time in 
imagfining what sort of a person her father would be i 
whether he was like Mr. Hervey ; what words he wotdd 
say; ivhere he would sit; whether he wwdd sit be- 
side her ; and, above aH, whether he would give her his: 
Uessin^. 

** I am afraid," said she, *' of liking my father better 
than anybody else,** 

*' No danger of that, my dear,'' said Mrs. Ormood* 
smilingf. 

** I am glad of it, lor it wotdd be very wroar and w^ 
aprauful to like any thii^ in this worhi so well as M»«< 
Jiervey." 

The carriage now came to the door: Mrs. Ormond 
ifntantly ran to the window, but Virginia had not power 
to move — ^her heart beat violently^ 

•♦Is he come?" said she. ' 

*• Yes, he is getting out of the oarriaffe this moment !" 

Tirginia stood with her eyes eagerlv fixed upon the 
door: "Hark!" said she, laying her hand upon Mrs.. 
^ Ormond's arm, to prevent her Arom moving, ^ hush ! 
that we may hear his voic^." 

8he wasbreathless^-no voice was to beheard; "They 
are not coming," said she, tumiog as pale as death. : An 
instant aftevwlaird her colour returned — she heard ^e 
steps of two people coming up the stairs. 

" His step !— Do yon hear it I— Is it • my Ihther 1" 

Virginia's imagination was worked to the; highest 

iJitch; she could scareel;^ sustain herself: Mrs. Ormond* 

supported her. At this instant her fatiisc appesr^d; ' > 

.."My child! — the ima^ of her molhev!?' exclaimed 

he, stopping short : he sank upon a chair. - 

" My father !'' cried Virginia, sprihgimf loirWard, a&i 
throwmg herself at his feet. 

" The voice of her mother I'* said Mr. Hat1|l6y. ** My 
danghter ! — My long-lost child P' 

(fi^ tried to raise her, but could no*; her anus were 
clasped' round his knee, her face rested upop it, and 
wheii he stooped to kiss her cheek, he found il eokh-^p 
aiie had fainted. - 

When she came to her sensesi and liBiand'henelf not 
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\m fttbnr'i wtum^ sIm eoold Maorcely believe tli«t it irat 
not a dream. 

'* Your blessinf^f^^ve me your blessings and then I 
■haB know that you are indeed my father !" cri^ Vir- 
ginia, kneeling to him, and looking. up with an enthusi* 
aalic expression of fittsil piety in her countenance. 

^ God bleae you, my sweet child l^ said he, laying his 
hand upon her ; '* and God forgive your father !'' 

" My grandmother died without giving me her bless* 
ing,'* sad 'Virginia;.'^ but now I have b^en blessed by 
my father ! liappy, happy moment ! — that she coidd 
look down from heaven, and see us at this instant l^ 

Virginia was so much astonished and overpowered 
by this snddendiacsovery of a parent, and bv the novelty 
of his first caiesses, that after the. first viqient efferves- 
cence of her sensibility was over, she might, to an in- 
different spectator^ have appeared stupid and insenei- 
bte. Mrs. Ormond, though far from an indifferent, 
spectator, was by no means a penetrating judge of the • 
human heart : she seldom saw more than the external 
symptoms of feeling, and she was apt to be ratheir im- 
pattent with her friends if theirs did not accord with her 
own. 

^Virginia, my dear,*' said she, in rather a reproachful 
tone, " Mr. Hervey, you see, has left the room, on pur- 
pose to leave you at fuU liberty to talk to your father; 
and 1 am going— but you are so silent !" 

> «<'I have so much to say, and my heart la ao full !** 
said Virginia. 

'' Yes, I know you told me of a thousand things that 
you had to say to your faUier, before you saw )mjii.** ■ 

*^ Bui now I see him, I have forgotten them alL t 
can titink of notldng but of him.^' 

*♦ Of him and Mr. Hervey," said Mrs. Ormond. 

^* I was not thinking of Mr. Hervey at that monient,*^ 
•aid Virstnia, hlashing^ 

^ V^ell, my love, I will leave you to think suid talk of: 
what you ^ease,'''said Mrs. (km<Nad, smiling signifi- 
cantly as she left the room. 

Mr. Hartley folded his daughter in his aiins with 
ttie fondest expressions of parental affection, and he 
was upon the point of teUiog her how much he ap*. 
proved of the choice of her heart ; but he recollected his 
froiftisey uidhe determined to sound, her inclinations 



^fther, befiHe^he even mentioned the nune id dareaee 
Herrey. 

He begran by painting the pleasures of the worlds thai 
world from which she had hitherto been secluded. 

She heard him with single indifference : not even her 
cuiioeity was excited. 

He observed, that though she had no curiosity to see^ 
it was natural that she must have some pleasure in.th^ 
tihoufrhts of being seen. 

" What pleasure V said Virginia. 
**" The pleasure of being admired and loved : beauty 
aod grace such as yours, my child, cannot be seen witl^ 
out oommaading admiration and love.*^ 

^^ I do not want to be admired," replied Virginiat ** and 
I want to be loved by those only whom I love." 
- ** My dearest daughter you shall be entirely your own 
mistress ; I will never interiere^ either directly or iat 
directhr, in the disposal of your heart." 
' At these last words, Virginia, who had listened to all 
the rest unmoved, took her father^a hand, and Ijsseclil 
repeatedly. 

** No^r that I have found you» my darling child, lejt 
me at- least make.' you happy, if I can — it is the on^ 
atonement in my power ; it will be the only solace of 
my declining years. All that wealth can bestow-^" r 
*f»Wea4th!" interrupted Virginia: "then you have 
wealth r* . i 

' ^ Yes, my child — ^may it make you happy ! that is all 
the enjoyment I expect from it : it shall all be yours.". 
^^ And may I do what I please with it V*<-0, then it 
will indeed make me happjr. I will give it ail, all to 
Mr. Hervey. Howdelightiul to have something to gwB 
to Mr. Hervey !" 
' ^^ And had you never any thing to give to Mr^ Hervey 
tlHnewl" 

<« Never! never! he hiU given me everything. Now 
— O joyfiil day!-^I can prove to him that Vii^giniais 
notmtgrateAil!^ 

<* I>ear generous girl," said her father, wiping the 
tears from his eyes, *' what a daughter have I found ! 
fiut tell me, my child*^ continued he, smiling, ^ do you 
Imnk Mr^ Hervey wtll be content if youg^ive him only 
ybur fortune t Bo ywi think that he would accept tlie 
Ibftune without the heart ! Nay^ do not turn away thai 
dear blushing face from me ; remember it is'irour JfMitr 
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trho tpeaks to you. Mr. Henrey wOl not take toot fiiN. 
time without yourself, I am afraid : what shall we do 1 
Must I refuse him your hand T 

** Refuse him ! do you think that I could refuse him 
any things who has given me every thing ! — ^I should 
be a monster indeed! There is no sacrifice I would 
not make, no exertion of which I am not capable, for 
Mr. Herrey*s rake. Bvt, my. dear father," said she, 
changing her tone, " he never asked for my hand till 
yesterday.** 

But he had won your heart long ago, I see, thought 
her father. 

" I have written an answ^ to his letter ; will you look 
at it, and tell me if you approve of it V* 

'* 1 do approve of it, my darling child : I will not read 
it— I know what it must be : he has a right to the prefer- 
ence he has so noUy earned." 

'* O, he has — he has, indeed !" cried Virginia, with an 
expression of strong feeling ; *' and now is the time to 
ebow him that I am not ungrateful." 

'* How 1 love you for this, my child !" cried her father, 
fondly embracing her. ** This is exactly what I wished, 
though I did not dare to say so till I was sure of your 
sentiments. Mr. Harvey charged- nie to leave you en* 
tirely to yourself; he thought that your new situation 
mignt pernaps produce some change in your sentiments : 
I see he was mistaken ; and I am heartily jgflad of it 
But you are going to say something, my. dear ; do not 
let me interrupt you." 

' ^ I was only ffoing to begi that you Would give this 
letter, my dear father, to Mr. Hervey. It is an answer 
to one which he wrote to me when I was poor"— -«fi4 
deserted, she was near saying, but she stopped herself^ 

^I wish," continued she, ^Mr. Hervey shoidd know 
that my sentiments are precisely the same uAw that 
they have slways been. Tell hkn," bdded 8he,prou<fiy, 
** that he did me injustice vb]^. imagining that my senti- 
ments could alter with my situation. He little knows 
Virginia." Okirence at this moment entered the room, 
and Mr. Hartley eagerl^r led his daughter to meet him; 

^ Take her hand," cried he ; *' you have her hearty 
you deserve it; and she has Just been v^ry angry, won 
ne for doubting. But read her letter,r-that wiU speak 
bettisr for heri and more to your sati«£aeUoA» nodim^ 



Virgtiiia hasCtly pat the I^ter into Vbt. Uerteifn 
hand, said, breaking fram her father, letned to her own 
apartment. 

With all: the trepidatioh of a penon who feels that 
the happiness of his life is to be decided in a few mo^ 
raenta, Clarence tore open Virginia's letter, and, con* 
9ck>u8 that he was not able to command his emotion, 
he withdrew from her father's inquiring eyes. Mn 
Hartley, however, saw nothing in this agitation but what 
he thought natural to a lover, and he was delighted to 
perct^ive that his daughter had inspired so ^rong a 
passion. 

Yirgkiia^s letter contained bat these few lines 2 

** Most happy shall I be if the whole of my future 
life can prove to you how deeply I feel your goodness. 

" YiBGuriA St. Pikbbb." 

[End iof C. Jffervey'i piicket,] 

An acceptance so direct left Clarence no alternative : 
his fate was decided. He determined immediately to 
force himself to see Belinda mid Mr.^Vincent ; for he 
fancied that his mind would be more at ease when he 
had convinced himself by ocular demonstration that she 
was absolutely engaged to another ; that, consequently^ 
even if he were free, he could have no <^nce of gain- 
ing her affections; There are moments when we de« 
sire ^e conviction which at another time would over** 
whelm us with desf»air: it was in this temper that Mr« 
Herrey paid his visit to Lady Delaeour; but we have 
seen that he was unable to support li>r many minotee 
that philosophic composure to" which, at his first en- 
trance into the room, he had worked up his mind. The 
tranquillity which he had expected would be the conse<P 
quence of this visit he was farther than ever from ob* 
taining. The extravagant joy with which Lady Bela*- 
cour received him, and an indescribable something in her 
manner when she looked from him to Belinda, and from 
Belkida to Mr. Vincent, persuaded him her ladyship 
wished that he were in Mr. VincenVs place. The idea 
was so del^fhtful that his soul was entranced, and for 
a few minutes Virginia, and every thing that related to 
her, vanished from his remembrance. It w&s while he 
was in this state that Lady Delaeour (as the reader may 



w w d l ert ) iivltad him into bsr lotd's dremng-room, to 
toil h«r tbe oootonts of the packet, which had not thea 
reached her hands. The request suddenly recalled him 
to his aenses, but he felt thai he was not at this mo- 
■MBt aUe to trust himself to her ladyship's penetration; 
ho therefore referred her to his letter for that explant^ 
tion which he dreaded to make in person, and he es* 
cqped £rom Behnda's presence, reaohring never more to 
OMse hima^ }o such danger. 

what eiieet his packet produced on Lady Delacoor's 
mind and on Belinda's we shaft not at preaent stop to 
inquire ; hot having brought up Clarence Hervey's af- 
to the preaent day, we shall oontkne. his history. 
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so. 

Tnoiron Clarenoe Hervey was not much disposed V$ 
see either Virginia -or her father while he was in the 
state of pertnmtioQ into which he iiad been thrown b| 
Iris interview with Belinda, yet he did not delay to senA 
his servant home with a note to Mrs. Orniond, to sav 
that he would meet Mr. Hartley, whenever he pleased, 
at his lawyer^ to make whatever arrangements might 
be necesaaty for propm* settlements. 

As he saw do posmhility of receding with honour, h% 
with beoomtog. resolution, dedred to urge things for- 
ward as fast as possible, and to sjtrengthen in his mind 
the sense of Xhtnecemty of the sacriSce that he was 
bound to make. His passions were natiMraUy impetiK 
ous, bat he had fay persevenng efforts brought them 
nndW the' snbiection of his reason. His power over 
himeelf was now to be put to a severe trial. 

As he was going to town, he met Lord Delacour, who 
was riding in the park: he was extremely intent opon 
his own thoughts, and was anxious to pass unnoticed. 
In former times this would have been the most feasible 
thing im^nabie, for Lord Delacour used to detest the 
sight of (^ence Hervey, whom he considered as the 
auocesaorto Colonal Lawless in hialady'a fovour ; bot 
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Ms bpiliiim tM bis teelinn had been entinly cfaangM 
Iby the perusal ef those letters which were perfdmed 
with ottar 6f rinses : even this perfhme had, fram that 
asBOcifltioti, become agreeable to him. He now ao* 
coated Clarence with a warmth and cordiality in hin muW 
ner that at any other moment must have pleased as 
much as it surprised him ; but Clarence was not in a 
humour to enter into conrersation. 

** You seem to be in haste, Mr. Henrey,'* said his lord* 
(Aip, obeerviitf his impatience ; **but, as I know your 
good-nature, f shall make no scrapie to detain you a 
garter of an hour.^' 

As he spoke he turned his horse, and rode with Clap* 
ence, who looked as if he wished that his lordship had 
been mors scrupulous, and that he had not such a repn« 
tation for good-nature. 

^ You wiU not refuse me this quarter of an hour, I 
am sure," continued Lord Delaconr, *' when you hear 
that, by faTOuring me with your attention, you may 
terfaiuM materially serre an ol0, or rather a young, 
niend of yours, and one whom I once fancied was a 
particular favourite— I mean Miss Belinda Portman.*' 

At the name of Belinda Portman Clarence Hervey 
became all attention: he assured his lordship tliathe 
Was in n<P haste ; and all his difficulty now was to mod- 
erate the eagerness df his curiosity. 

" We ean take a turn or two in the park, as w^ as 
tnywhere," said his lordship: ** nobody will overhear 
xAy atid the sooner you know what I have to say the 
better.'' 

^ Certaiifly,*' said Clarence. 

The most malevolent person upon earth coidd not have 
tried poor Clarence's patience more than good-natured 
hokd Oelacour contrived to do, with the best intentions 
possible) by his habitual circumlocution. 

He descanted at length upon the difficulties, as the 
Woiid g<oes, of meeting with a confidential frieqd, whom 
it is prudent to trust in any affair that demands delicacy, 
honour, and address. Men of talents were often, he 
observed, devoid of integrity, and men of integrity de- 
void of talents. When he had obtained Hervey's as- 
sent to this proposition, he next paid him sundry hand* 
some, but long-winded, compliments : then he compli«> 
Aiented himself for having just thought of Mr. Hervey 
hs^ift fittest peisen he could apply to: thSK he ooft- 
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tatiilated hiOMelf upon Ms good lock in meeting wiOi 
iae very man he wa» just thinking of. At las^ afta 
Clarence bad returned thanks for all hie kindneas^and 
had given assent to all his lordship's tnuamsy the sid»- 
stance of the business came out. 

Lond Delacour informed Mr. Henrey, '* that he had 
been lately commissionGd, by Lady Delacour, to dis^ 
cover what attractions drew a Mr. Vincent so constantly 
to Mrs. Lttttridge's— *' 

Here he was going to explain who Mr. Vincent was; 
but Clarence assured him that he knew perfectty well 
that he had been a ward of Mr. Percival's, that he was 
a West Indian of large fortune, ^, 

** And a lover of Miss Portman*s— -that id the most 
material jwrt of the story to m^," continued Lord i)ela>* 
cour; **for otherwise, you know, Mr. Vincent would 
be no more to me than any other gentleman. But in 
that point of view-r-I mean as a lover of Belinda Port- 
man, and I may say, not quite unlikely to be her husband 
— ^he is Inghly interesting to my Lady Delacour, and to 
me, and to you, as Miss Portman's well-wisher, douljrit^ 
less." 

** Doubtlesa!** was all Mr. Hervey eould reply. 

'* Now, you must know," continued his lordship, "that 
Lady Delacour has, for a woman, an uncommon share 
of penetration, and can put things together in a wonder- 
ful way: in short, it has come to her (my Lady 
D^Msour's) knowledge, that before Miss Postman was 
at Oakly-park last summer, and aAershe left it this au- 
tumn, Mr. Vincent was a constant visiter at Mrs. Lut* 
tridge's, while at Harrowgate, and used to pky high 
(though u^nown to the Percivals, of course) at bil- 
liards with Mr. Luttndge — a man, 1 confess, I disliked 
«Ztoay«,even when I carried the election for them. But 
no matter : it is not from emmty I speak now. But it 
is very well known that Lottridge has but a smaU 
fortune, and yet lives as if he had a large one ; and aU 
the }reung^ men who like high play are sure to be well 
received at his house. Now, 1 hope Mr. Vincent is not 
well received on thai footing. 

- ^ Since my Lady Delacour and I have been such good 
friends," continued his lordship, '* I have dropped all 
connexion with the Luttridges ; so cannot go there my- 
self : moreover, I do not wish to be tempted to lose any 
ttore thott9inds4o the lady. But ¥oa never {day, and 
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jren nte hot likeh^ to. be tempted to it now ; eo you 
oblige me and Lady Delacour if you will go to hai 
tiridge*s to-night : she is always chflrmed to see you, 
and you will easily discover how the land lies. Mr. 
Vincent is certainly a very agreeable, open-hearted 
young' man ; but, if he game, God forbid that Miss Port- 
man should ever be his wife !" 
** God forbid !^' said Clarence Hervey. 
** The man,*' resumed Lord Delacour, '* must, in my 
opinion^ be very superior indeed who is deserving of 
Belinda Portman. O Mr. Hervey, you do not — ^you 
cannot know her merit, as I do. It is one thing, sir, to 
see a line girl in a ball-room, and another — quite another 
—to live in the house with her for months, and to see 
her, as I have seen Belinda Portman, in every-day life, 
as one may call it. Then it is one can judge of the real 
temper, manners, and character ; and never woman had 
80 sweet ^ temper, such charming manners, such a faijr» 
^pen, generous, decided, yet genitle character as this 
Miss Portman." 

" Your lordship speaks con amore,'" said Clarence. 
*• I speak, Mr.' Hervey, fiom the bottom of n>y soul," 
cried Lord Ddacour, pulling in his horse, and stopping 
short. ^' I should be an unfeeling, ungrateful brute, if I 
were not sensible of the obligations— ^yes^ the .obliga- 
tions — ^which my Lady Delacour and I have received from 
Belinda Portman. Why, sir, she has been the peace- 
maker between us. — But we will not talk of that now. 
Let us think of her affairs. If Mr. Vincent once gets 
into Mrs. Luttridge's cursed set, there's no knowing 
where i^ will end. I speak from -mv own experience,, 
for I really never was fond of high play ; and yet, when 
I got into that set, I could not withstand it. I lost by 
hundreds and thousands ; and so will he, before He is 
aware of it, no doubt. Mrs. Luttridge will look upon 
him ad her dupe, and make him such. I always — but 
this is between ourselves — suspected that I did not lose 
my hist thousand to her fairly. Now, Hervey, you 
know the whole, do try and save Mr. Vincent, (or Be- 
linda Portman's sake." 

Clarence Hervey shook hands with Lord Delacourt 
with a sentiment of real gratitude and affection; and 
assured him that his confidence was not misplaced* 
His lordship little suspected that ha had been soliciting 
Ilka to save his rival Clarence's love wM mi of tMk 



■elfish M>rt wUeh tVe HiomeBt tiiat it is iipffirad <tf hofm 
8f nks into indiffertnoe, sr is oonvtYied into hatred. Be- 
linda conld not be his ; hnt^ in the midst of the bitter* 
est regret, he was supported by the consdoosnees of 
his own honour and generosthr : he Celt a noble speoiea 
of delight in the prospect' of pronK^ing the bappinesa 
of the woman upon whom his fondest affections had^ 
been fixed ; and ne rejoiced to feel that he hs|d suffi- 
cient magnanimity to save a rival from ruin. He was 
even determined to make that riral his friend, notwith- 
standing the prepossession which, he clearly peroeiTedt 
Mr. Vincent felt against him. 

*^ His jealousy will be eztin|fui8hed the moment he 
knows my real situation,'* said Clarence to himself. 
** He will be couTinced that I have a soul incapable of 
envy ; and, if he suspect my love for Belinda^ he will 
respect the strength of mind with which I can oosi-f 
mand my passions. I take it for ffranted that Mr. Vin^ 
cent must possess a heart and uii&rstandiiig such as I 
should desire in a friend, or he could never ber^whiit l|i 
is to Belinda." 

Full of these generous sentimenls, Clarence waited 
with impatience for the hour when he might present 
himself at Mrs. Lnttridge's. He went there so sariy 
in the evening that he fdiind the drawing-room quite 
empty; the company, who had been invited to dine 
had not yet left the dining-room, and the servants had bat 
just set the card-tables and lighted the candles. Mjr. 
Hervey desired that nobody should be disturbed by hu| 
coming so early; and, fortunately, Mrs. LuUridge was 
detained some minutes by Lady Newland's lingering 
glass of madeira. In the mean time, Clarence eXe* 
cuted his design. From his former observations, and 
from the hints that Lord Delacour had let fall, he sus- 
pected that there was sometimes in this house not onky 
nigh play, but foul P^y : he recollected that once, when 
he played there at Dilfiards, he had perceived thai the 
table was not perfectly horizontal ; and it oociured to 
him t^at perhaps the E O table might be so contrived 
as to put the fortunes of all who plaved at it in ths 
power of the proprietor. Clarence had s^kient inge- 
nuity to invent the method by which this might be 
done ; and he had the infallible means in his possession 
•f detecting the fisiid. Ths £ O table was in aa apart^ 
woMxi adJoiiSlig to the drawing-room: he found his way 



io it; And' he Aflcorered, beyond a posdirility of dotibt; 
that it was constructed forthepuipotes of.muid. Hia 
ftrat impulBe was to tell this imniediately to Mr. Vincent, 
to put him on his guard ; but, upon reflection, he deter« 
mined to keep his discovery to himself, till he was sat- 
isfied' whether that gentleman had or had not any pas- 
sion for play. 

'Vlf he have,*^ thought Clarence, *' it is of the utmost 
eonsequence to Miss Portman that he shoidd early in 
life receive a shock that may leave an indehble impres- 
sion upon his mind. To save him a few hours of re- 
llftoree, I ^ill not give up the power of doing him the 
most essential service. I will let him go on*— if he be 
so inclined — ^to the very veige of ruin and despair: I 
vriU let him feel all the horrors of a gamester^s fate, be- 
ftnre I tell him that I have the means to save him. Mrs, 
Lattridge must, when I call upon her, refund whatever 
he may lose : she will not brave pubUc shame — she can- 
not stand a public prosecution." 

Scarcely had Clarence arranged his scheme, whea 
he heard the voices of the ladies, who were coming 
TBip stairs. 

Mrs. Lattridge nrade her appearance, accompanied by 
a very pretty, modish, affected young lady. Miss Anna-, 
belta Luttridge, her niece. Her little coquettish airs 
were lost upon Clarence Hervey, whose eye was in- 
tently fixed iqK>n the door, watching for the entrance 
^ Mr. Vincent. He was one of the dinner par^, and 
he came up soon after the ladies. He seemed pre-. 
pared for the sii^t of Mr. Hervey, to whom he bowed 
with a cold; haughty air ; and then addressed himself to 
Miss Aimabella Luttridge, who showed the most obvi- 
om desire to attract his attention. 

From all that passed this evening, Mr. Hervey was* 
led to 8Uspect,iKytwithstanding the reasons which made 
it aipparently improbable, that the <air Annabella was 
11m secret caose of Mr. Vincent's frequent visits at her 
aunt's. It was natural that Clarence should be disposed 
to this opimoQ, fh>m the circumstances of his own situa^ 
tssn. During tiiree hours that he staid at Mrs. Lut- 
tridge'sy Mr. Vincent never joined any of the parties at 
ptay ; but, just as he was going away, he heard some 
one say^** How comes it, Vincent, that you!ve been 
idle all night t** This question revived Mr. Hervey's 
ewpicions ; ami, nneertamjrlgt rsfort heshould make 



ftii Lord Ddaoovt be ftiob^d to Mnr »«ktof Oij fll 
1m bad Anther oppaitmiiUeB of joMiif. 

Wbea Mr. Hervey asked bimeelf bow it was pos«^ 
Ue thai tbe poptt o£ Mr. Pefdvid could become agame^ 
•ler, he foraot that Mr. Yineeat had not been edocated 

ahia goardiaa; thai he had lived in the West lodiee 
he was eighteen; and that he had only been under 
the care of Bu*. PerciTal for a few years, after hi$ habits 
and character were in a great meaenre formed* The 
taale for gambling he had acquired while he was a child; 
bat as it was then confined to trifles^it had been passed 
over, as a thing of no consmjoenoe, a boyish JTolly, thai 
would never grow up with him : his fatter used to seo 
him^ day after day, playing with eagerness at gapies of 
ehance, with hia negvoea, or with the sons of neigl^ 
booring planteis ; yet he was never alarmed : he was 
too intent upon making a fortune for his lamily to con* 
aider how they would spend it; and he did not foreeeo 
that this boyish fault might be the means of hia eon^o 
hieing, inafew houfs,the wealth which he had been meny 
years a m assi n g. When jronn^ Vineent eame over ta 
England, Mr. Percival had not mimediate opportunitiee 
of discovehttg this particular foiUe in his wm t bat he 
perceived that in his mind there waetbet presumptaoae 
b^ef in his special good fortuoe whi«h naturally wade to 
the love of gambling. Instead of lecttthoghim, his gunr-^ 
dian umealed to his understanding, and took of^itoni- 
tles ol^sMwing him the tuinoaseflScteof bigb piny in real 
life. Young Yincent waa touched, and, as he thouglil, 
oonviaced ; but his emotion was sti^nger than his coii> 
victton~«^hi8 fedings were always move powerful thmi 
his reasoo. His detesutton of the selfish chancter of 
a gamester was felt and expressed with fBtfaneiaffm and 
elouuence ; and his indionation rose afterward at the 
sli^rtest hint that JU mii^t ever in future be tempted 
to become what he abhorred. Unfortunately he di^ 
dained prodence, as the factitious virtue of infeiisir 
minds : he thonglrt that the^db^xof a man of honoor 

werstobehisgiBdeintheficBt«nilastapperi; and for 
his conduct through life, as a man and a gentleman, he 
fMroudly professed to trust to the snUime instinct of n 
good heart His guardian's doubts of the infoUibility 
end even of the existence of this moral instmet wounded 
Mr. Yincent's pride, instead of alarming hte nadentandp 
big; and he 'wasmther -eager teaauarae to 



MoMlf to 4i« teiger, teit Ive mf ht i^roi^ ]u« mipe* 
rkmUr to tbetempM^en. Howdiimotai»tbe|»eUng$ 
ai dmrent situations ! Y0t ofton m» this has be«ii i!0»- 
yoated, how difficult it is to impress the truth upon in^ 
ozperienced, sanguiQe vsiods !-^While youog viiuseiit 
was iminednt^y un4or his ^uari^aii's eye at Oakly«- 
park his safety from vice sppeared to Mat iufflprious; 
ae was imiMAieat to saUy forth into the woridi coofi- 
deat cslhor of htsioBate thaa acquired tirtiie. 

When he first |>eeMiO ttcqutdnted with Mbrs. Luttridg^ 
at Harrowgato, m kmm tUg^i she was a professed gan«- 
Uer, and he despised the ^hsaraeter ; yet, witttout reflect- 
Ukg oa the imk^t or perhaps for the ^easure of con^ 
vinciag Mr. FerciTal that he ^m superior to it, he coot 
flawed his visits. For soipe t»m» he was a passive spfiOr 
tetor. BiUiards, howevetv was a gmae of address^ aot 
4diaae» ; thero was a hiUi«Ml-»tahle at Oafcly-parfc, as well 
aa at Mr. Lottridgie's, and h? had placed with lids guar« 
dlaa. Why, than, sbOiild he aot play with IMyr.l^ttridge^f 
Ha did play : his skill was admired ; he betted, aad his 
tetsweresaceeas6il: but he (tid aot call this gamiagi for 
Abe bets were not to any great amount, and it was only 
iplayiag at billiards. Mr. Poarcival was delayed in town 
•some wedU loafer than usuid, and he knew nothii^; of 
itiie manner in which his young friend spent his time, 
As soon as Mr. Vinoent heard of his arrival at Oahly* 
Mrk, he lei^ hi^-finished h»s gpame at billiards; and, 
icHTtunately for hioi, the charms of Belinda made hna 
forget loir some months that such a thing as a billiardt 
table eaasted. All that had happened at Mr. Luttridge's 
passe d from his miad as a dream ; and while his l^art 
was a^iitated ^ his new passion, he could scarcely h»* 
lievethat he had ev«er been interested by any other toefr 
inipB. He was smrprised when he accidentally reoaU 
feoted the eagerness withk^^ach he used to amuse hiia* 
aelf in Mr. Lattcidge's company ; but he was certain 
that all this wa0 past for ever; and precisely because he 
was under Ihe doauaion of one strong passion, h# 
thetiflht he eould never be under the dominion of an* 
aiber. Thtts persisting in his disdaiaiE>f reason as a 
aM»nil guide, Mr. Yiaoent thou§^ aote^ and suffered 
w a man of fe^iag* Scarcely had Belinda left Oahly 
aark for one we^ when the eaaui consequent to vio* 
VM^passtoabdoaine insupportable; and to cons<^ hiia* 
MtffortariAaeooehefl^wtothabiUwd-t^Ue.. fiwo* 



tkm of some kand or other was boeoaie necessar^r td 
him ; he mid that not to feel was net to li^e ; and soon 
the aoepeme, the aiudety, the hopes, the fears, the per« 
petual f icissitudes of a gamester's life seemed to him 
almost as delightful as those of a lover's. I>eceiyedh]r 
these appearances, Mm. Luttridge thought that his af<- 
fectioii for BeliDda either was or might be conquered, 
and her hopes of obtaining his fortune for her niece An- 
nabella rerired. As Mr. Vincent could not endure Mrs. 
Fteke, she abstained, at her friend's particular desire, 
ftom appearing at her house while he was there, and 
Mrs. Luttrid^ interested him much in her own faTooTy 
by representmg her indignation at Harriots conduct to 
be such that it occasioned a total breach in their friend^ 
ship. Mrs. Freke's sudden departure from Harrowgate 
confirmed the probability of this quarrel ; yet these two 
ladftes were secretly leagued toother in a design of break* 
iag off Mr. yincent*8 match with BeMnda, against whom 
Mis. Freke had vowed revenge. The anonymous letter, 
which sho hoped would work her purpose, produced, 
however, an eflfbct totally unexpected upon his gefte- 
rotts mind: he did not guess the writer ; but his indig- 
nation against such base accusations burst forth with a 
violence that astounded Mrs. Luttridge. Ii» love for 
Belinda appeared ten times more enthusiastic than be- 
fore— ^he moment she was accused, he felt htmself her 
defender, as well as her lover. He was dispOBsesaed 
of the evil spirit of gambling as if by « mirade ; and the 
billiard-table, and Mrs. Luttridge, wsA Mies AhnabeHa 
vanished from his view. He breaUied nothing but love ; 
he would ask no permission, he would wait for nmie 
firom Belinda : he declared that instant he woidd set out 
in search of her, and he would tear tiut infkrooos letter 
to atoms in her presence ; he wookl show her how ira* 
possible suspicion was to his nature. The fint violence 
of the hurricane Mrs. Luttridge could net stand, and 
thought not of opposing; but while hu horses and cor* 
ricle were gettii^r ready, she took such an affBctionafea 
leave of his dog Ji»a, and she protested so much that 
ihe and Annabella should not know how to live withoot 
poor Juba, that Mr. Vincent, who'was excessively fond 
of his dog, could not help sjrmpathiaing in thev sor» 
row : reasoning just as well as they wished, he extended 
his belief in their affection for this aaiaud to fiiendriiip^ 
a not love, for his master. He coold nsi gnal Mm 



Lattii4f«^s earnest MqjplicatiM to leave Ihe dotbeUni 
ktm uiider her protection ; but he promieed— and laid 
hie hand upon hia heart when he promiaed — ^that Juba 
•hoitid wait upon Mrs. Lutthdge aa aoon aa ahe went to 
town. Thia appoHitnient beinf made, Miaa Annabella 
permitted heraelf to be aomewhat conaoled. It would 
be ii^ustice to omit that ahe did all that could be done 
-by a cambric handkerchief to evince delicate sensibility 
in this parting acene. Mrs. Luttridge also deserves her 
share of praise for the manner in whi^ ahe rcjbfoved 
her niece fot giving way to her feelings^ and for the 
address with which she wished to Heaven that. poor 
Annabella had the calm philoaoi^ic temper of which 
Mies Portman was^ she understood, a most uneoramoa 
example. 

As Mr. Vineeat drove towanis London* he reflected 
upon iheae last words; and he could not help thinking 
that if Belinda had more faults she would be more 
amiable. 

These tfaeachts werSi howevsTr driven from his mMb 
end aeateely left a trace behind them, whan he ease 
more saw and conversed with her. The dignity, sin- 
cerity, and kittdaeiss which sfa0 showed the evening that 
lie pat the anonymous letter into her hands charmed 
and touched him< and his real feelings and his enthu* 
aiasn conspired to make him believe that hia whole 
imppinesa depended on her smiles. The confession 
which she made to him of her former attachment tp 
Clarenoc Hervey, as it raised in Vincent's mind strong 
emotions of jealousy, increased .his passioa aa much as 
it piqued his pride ; and she appeared in anew and highly 
interesting hght when he discovered that the coldness 
of manner «which he had attributed to want of senaibiMty 
aroMi probably from ita exoeas — that her heart riicpild 
have -t)een pre-eceupied was- more tolerable to him than 
the bckief of her settled indifference. He waa so intent 
upon these delightfiil vsrieties in his love for BeliadSi 
that it was aot till he had received a reproachful note 
from Mrs. Luttndge, to remind him of his promised visit 
with Juba, that he eould pi^evail upon himself to leavf 
Twiokeaham even for a few houra. Lady Delacour's 
hatred or fear of Joba, which he accidentally mentioned 
to Mias Annabella, appeared to her and to her aunt ^* the 
most extraordinary thing upcm earth ;" and when it waa 
contrasted with their exceaaive fondness, it seemed tf 
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lum iiideed tmAcooimtable. Trom pare consideTatioii 
for her lad3rship*e nenres, Mrs. Luttrid^e petitioned Vio- 
eent to leave tne dog with her, that Helena might not 
be in such imminent danger from " the animates mon- 
•trouB jaws.** The petition was gpranted ; and, as the 
petitioners foresaw, Juba beisame tor them a mostuseftd 
auxiliary. Juba*s master called daily to see him, and 
sometimes when he came m the morning Mrs. Luttridge 
was not at home, so that his visits were repeated in the 
evening ; and the evening in London is what in other 
places IS called the nighU Mrs. Luttridge's nights could 
not be passed without deep play. The sight of the E O 
table at first shocked . Mr. Vincent : he thought of Mr. 
Percival, and he turned away from it; but to his active 
social disposition it was extremely irksome to stand 
idle and uninterested where all were busy and eager in 
one common pursuit ; to his generous temper it seemed 
ungentlemanlike to stand by, the anient censor of the 
rest of the company ; and when he considered of how 
little importance a few hundreds, or even thousands, 
"Could be to a man of his large foitnne, he emdd not hdp 
Uding that it was sordid, selfish, avaricious, to dread 
their possible loss ; and thus social sforit, courage, gene* 
rosity, all conspired to carry our man of feeling to the 
gaming-table. Once there, his ruin was inevitable. 
Mrs. Luttridge, while she held his doom in her power, 
hesitated only whether it would be more her interest to 
Marry him to her niece, or to content herself with his 
fortune. His passion for Belinda, which she saw had 
been by some means or other increased, in spite of the 
anonymous letter, gave her little hopes of Annabella's 
succeeding, even with the assistance of Juba and deli- 
cate sensibility. So the aunt, careless of her niece's 
disappointment, determined that Mr. VhAcent shouki be 
her victim ; and sensible that she must not give him 
time for reflection, she hurried him on till, in the course 
Of a few evenings spent at the £ table, he lost not 
only thousands, but tens of thousands. One lucky night, 
she assured him, would set all to rights ; the ruii couM 
not always be against him, and fortune must chainge in 
his favour if he tried her with sufilcient perseverance. 

The horror, the agony of mind which he endured al 
this sudden ruin which seemed impending over him«« 
the recollection of Belinda, of Mr. Percival, almost i^ve 
\iask to distraction. H*- retreated from the E O XxHsj^ 
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{Me nii^ht si^eitfiiiff that he never would hasBStrd anotheK 
guinea. But his ruin was not yet complete — ^he had 
thoasands yet to lose, and Mrs. Luttrid^e would not thus 
relinquish her prey. She persuaded him to try his for- 
tune once more. She now suffered him to regain courage, 
l^ winning back some of his own money. His mind 
was relieved from the sense of immediate danger ; he 
rejoiced to be saved from the humiliation of confessing 
his losses ^ Mr. Percival and Belinda. The next day 
he saw her with unusual pleasure^ and this was the very 
morning Clarence Hervey paid his visit. The impru* 
dence of Lady Delacour, joined perhaps to his own con-> 
scixi^Nsness that he had a secret fault which ought to 
lower hind in the esteem of his mistress, made him mis- 
interpret every thing that passed; his jealousy was 
excited in the most sudden and violent maimer. He 
liew from Lady Delacour's to Mrs. Luttridge's — ^he was 
soothed and flattered by the apparent kindness with 
which he was received by Annabella and her aunt ; but 
after dinner, when one of the servants whispeiQ|d to Mrs. 
Luttridge, who sat next to him, that Mr. Clarence Her- 
vey was above Stairs, he gave such a start that the fair 
Annabella's lap did not escape a part of the bumper of 
wine which he was going to drink to her health. In 
the confusion and apologies wliich this accident occa- 
sioned. Mi's. Luttridge h^ time to consider what might 
be the cause of the start, and she combined her suspi- 
cions so quickly and judiciously that she guessed the 
tiruth — that he feared to be seen at the E O table by a 
person wbo might find it for his interest to tell the truth 
to Belinda Portman. '* Mr. Vincent," said she, in a low 
voice, ** I have such a terrible headache that I am fit for 
nothing — I am not uv to E O to-night, so you must wait 
for your revenge till to-morrow." 

Mr. Vincent was heartily glad to be relieved from his 
engagement, and he endeavoured to escape Clarence's 
suspicions by devoting his whole time this evening to 
Anna^bella, not in the least apprehensive that Mr. Her« 
vey would return the next night. Mr. Vincent was at 
the £ O table at the usual hoiv, for he was excessively 
anxious to regain what he had lost, not so much for the 
sake of the money, which he could afford to lose, but 
^st the defalcation in his fortune should lead Mr. Per* 
eiralto the knowledge of the means which had occa« 
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Honed It. He coold not ettduM, after bie lii(^' 
to see himself humbled hy his rash eoBfideiice in luflft-» 
self, and he secretly vowed that if he could %nt reiiutato 
himself hy one n^rs good luck he would for ever tipdt 
the society of jamblers. A few months before tlii» 
time he would iiave scorned the idea of concealing aagr 

Krt of his conduct, any one of his actions^ from his bea^ 
end, Mr. Percinil ; but his pride now reconciled hin» 
to the me»lBes8 of concealment ; md here'^he acute^ 
ness of his feelings was to his own mind an excuse for 
disrtmulation : so fallacious is moral instinct unenlig^* 
ened or uncontrolled by reason and religion. 

Mt. Vincent was disappointed in his hopes of regain- 
mg what he had lost. This was not the fortunate mght 
which Mrs. Luttridge's prognostics had vainlr taught 
hini to expect : he played on, howerer, with all tho 
impetuosity of his natural temper ; his jud^ent forsook 
him ; he scarcely knew what he said or did ; «nd in the 
course of a few hours he was worked up to such a pitcli 
of insanity that in one desperate moment he betted 
nearly all that he was worth in the world-— and lost I 
He sto6d like one stupi^ed—the hum of voices scarcely 
reached his ear — ^he saw figures Aioving before him, but 
he did not distinguish who or what they were. 

Supper was announced, and the room emptied fast, 
while he remained motionless leaning on ^e £ O'tablo. 
He was roused by Mrs. Luttridge saying, as she passed, 
** DonH you sup to-night> Mr. Hervey t" Vincent kM^ed 
up, and saw Clarence Hervey opposite to him. His 
countenance instantly changed, and the lishtnkig of 
anger flashed through the gloom of despair. He uttered 
iiot a syllable, but his looks said, *' How is this, sir t 
Here again to-night to watch mel — ^to enjoy my luinf 
—to be ready to carry the first news of it to Belinda 1" 

At this last thought Vincent struck his closed hand 
irith violence against his forehead ; and rushing by Mr. 
Hervey, who in vain attempted to speak to him, he 
pressed Info the midst of the crowd on the stdrs, and 
let himself be carried along with them Into the samer* 
room. At Supper he took his usual seat between Mrs. 
Luttridge and the fair Annabella ; and, as if detenniaed 
td brave the observing eyes of Clarence Hervey, who 
i^za at the same table, he affected extravagant gayeiy; 
hi ite, dl'luik, talked, and laughed more ^ui any of the 
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^ eoBpMf. TmnaiB Ihd fad of the supner his _ 

:^ irhQ was aa^miiato at Mis. Luttridge's, licked his ham 

]^ to pai him i^miiid that he had given him nothing to eat« 

€$ ^Diink* Jttba !--«^ri&k, and nerer have done, boy!" 

•? cried Viaceat, holding a bumM of wine to the dog's 

it mouth: ^'he's the only dog I ever saw taste wine." 

i0 Then soatchingup some of the flowers which ornamented 

fif the tad>le, he swore that Juba should henceforward be 

ft caBed Ahacreoa, and that he deserved to be crowned 

yt with loses bj the hand of beauty. The fair Annabella 

^ iBStantly took a hot-house rose from her bosom» and 
assisted in making the garland, with which she crowned 

10 the new Anacreon. Insensible to his honours, the dog, 

-^ who was extvemely hungry, turned suddenly to Mrs. 

:g Luttridge, by whom he had, till this night, regularly 

ii been fed mth the choicest morsels, and lifting up his 

hsasge paw, laid it, as he had been wont to do, upon her 
:i arm. She shook it off: he, knowing nothing of the 
.^ change in his master's affairs, laid the paw again upon 
^ her arm, and, with that familiarity to which he had long 
^ been encouraged, raised his head almost close to the 
j^ lady's cheek. 

ii ^^Down, Juba! — down^ sir, down!" cried Mrs. LaU 

tridge, in a sharp voice. 

^ ** I>own, Juba ! — down, sir !" repeated Mr. Vincent, in 

^ a tone of bitter feeling, all his assumed gayet^r forsaking 

^ him at this instant : ''Down, Joba ! — down, sir, down I" 

yi as low as your master, thought he; and pushing back 

1 ht« chair, he rose from table, and p«ecipitately left the 
4 room. 

^ Little notice was taken of his retreat ; the chairs 

f closed in ; and the gap ti^hich his vsicant place left was 

|i visH>Ie bat for a moment. The company were as gay 

f as before ; the fair Annabella smilea with a grace as 

i attractive ; and Mrs. Luttridge exulted in ihp success of 

I her schemes — ^while her victim was in the agonies of 

y despair. 

^ Clarence Hervey; who had watdied every change of 

f Vincent's countenaiBce, saw the agony of soul with whi<^ 

^ ho rose from the table and quitted the room : he sus- 

I pected his purpose, and followed him immediately ; but 

^ Mir. Vincent had got out of the house before he coul<![ 

r overtake him. Which way he was gone no one could 

^ tell, for no one had ai^en Mm ; the only information he 
oould gain was, that he saigM nossiUy be he^ of al 
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Nen>f s hotel, or at Gknremor Moiitfort*s, m PoitifliA* 
place. The hotel was hot a few jraids fr^ Mra. LaW 
tridgeV Clarence went there directhr. ne asked for 
Mr. Vincent. One of the waiters said thai he was not 
yet come in : hut another called oat, ** Mr« Vincent, sir, 
did you say ! I have jnst shown him op to his room." 

^ Which is the roomi — ^I must see hkn instantly,* 
cried Hcrvey. 

*'Not to-night — ^you can*t see him now, sir. Mr. 
Vincent wonH let you in, 1 can assure you, sir. I went 
up myself three minutes ago with some letters that 
came while he was away, but he would not let me in. 
I heard him double-lock the door, and he swore terribly. 
I canH go up again at this time o*night— for my life I 
dare no^ sir." 

^ Where is his own mmt t-^Has Mr. Vincent any ser- 
Tant here ? — Mr. Vincent's man !" cried Clarence ; ^let 
me see bim V* 

** You can't, sir. Mr. Vincent has just sent his Mack, 
the only servant he has here, ont on some message, 
todeed, sir, there's no use in going up,*' continued the 
waiter, as Clarence sprang up two or three stairs at 
once : ** Mr. Vincent has desired nobody may disturb 
him. I give you my word, sir, he'll be very angry ; and, 
besides, 'twould be to no purpose, for hell not unlock 
the door." 

*M8 there but one door to the room?" said Mr. 
Hervey; and, as he asked the question, he pulled a 
guinea out of his pocket, and touched tho waiter's hand 
with it. 

*' Oh, now I recollect — yes, sir, there's a private door 
through a closet : maybe that mayn't be fastened." 

Clarence put the ^inea into the waiter^ hand, wtio 
instantly showed him the way up the b&ck staircase 
to the door that opened into Mr. Vincent's bed-chamber« 

"Leave me now," whispered he, "and make no 



poise." 



The man withdrew ; and as Mr. Hervey went dose to 
the concealed door, to try if it was fastened, he distinctly 
heard a pistol cocked. The door was not fastened : he 

gushed it softly open, and saw the unfortunate man upon 
is knees, the pistol in his hand, his eyes looking up to 
heaven. Clarence was in one moment behind htm; and, 
seizing hold of the pistol, h^ snatched it from Vincent's 
grasp with so much oaUn presence of mind ai^ due- 
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tetlQr, llMt, alUmisli the pistol was tockMi, it did not 
go off. 

** Mr. Henrey !** exclaimed Vinoeilf , starting up. As- 
tonisfament overpowered all other sensations. But the 
next instant recovering the power of speech, ** Is this 
the conduct of a gentleman, Mr. Hervey— of a man of 
licmour,** cried he, **thus to intrude upon my privacy; 
to be a spy upon my actions ; to triumph in my ruin ; to 
witness my despair; to rob me of the oidy—- " 

He looked wildly at the pistol which Clarence held in 
his hand ; then snatching up another, which lay upon the 
table, he continued, ** You are my enemy — ^I know it ; 
yoa are my rival — ^I know it ; Belinda loves you ! Nay, 
affect not to start— -this is no time for dissimulation — 
Belinda loves you — ^you know it : for her sake, for your 
own, put me out of the world — ^put me out of torture. 
It shall not be caDed murder : it shall be called a duel. 
You have been a spy upon my actions-— I demand satis- 
faction. If you have one spark of honour or of courage 
within you, Mr. Hervey, show it now — fight me, sir, 
openly as man to man, nval to rival, enemy to enemy— 
ilre." 

** U you fire upon me, you will repent it,'* replied 
Clarence, calmly; **for I am not your enemy^^I am 
not yonr rival.'* 

*^ You are,** interrupted Vincent, raising his voice to 
the highest pitch of indignation: **you are my rival, 
though you dare not avow it ! The denial is base, false, 
ttimanly. O Belinda, is this the being you prefer to 
me t Gamester — wretch, as I am, my soul never stooped 
to falsehood ! Treachery I abhor ; courage, honour, and 
a heart worthy of Belinda! possess. I beseech you, 
snr," continuea he, addressing himself, in a tremulous 
teike of contempt, to Mr. Hervey, ** I beseech vou, nr, 
to leave me to my own feelings — ^and to myself.** 

** Yt>u are not yourself at this moment, and I cannot 
leave you to such mistaken' feelings," replied Hervey: 
^command yourself for a moment, and hear me; use 
yoin* reason, and you will soon be convinced that I am 
your friend-.'* 

« My friend !" 

** Your friend. For what purpose did I come herei, 
to snatch' this pistol from your hand 1 If it were my 
interest, my wish, that you were out of the world, 
why did 1 prevent you from destroyii^ yourself 1 Do 
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««1 cannot,'* said Vinoetfl, atrikiiv hia foitbead; «<I 
know not what to think-— I am not master of mjaelL I 
eonjore you, sir, for your own sdie, lo loaTo me." ' 

**For my &wn sake !'' repeated Henrey, disdainfully: 
^I am noi thinking of myself; nor can any thing yea 
haTO aaid provoke me from my pmrpose. My purpose is 
to save yen from ruin, for the sake of a woman whom, 
though I am no longer your riral, I have loved longer, 
if not better, than you hare." 

There was something so open in Hervey's counts^ 
nance, such a strong expression of truth in his manner, 
tlut it could not be resisted, and Vincent* in an altered 
▼oice exclaimed, "You acknowledge that you hare 
loved Belindft*-and could you cease to tove her ! Impoe- 
aibie!-*And, leviiig her, must you not detest me V 

** No,** said Claience, holding out his hand to him ; ^ I 
wish to be your friend. I have not the baseness to wish 
to deprive others of happiness because I cannot eiyoy 
it myself. In one word, to put you at ease with me 
ibr ever, I have no pretensions, 1 can have none, to Mise 
Portmad. I am engaged to another woman — ^in a few 
4ays you will hear of my marriaffe." 

Mr. Vincent threw the pistol from him, and gave hii 
famid to Hervey. 

*^ Pardon wKat I said to you just now,'' cried he ; ''1 
knew not what I said— I spoke in the agony of despair: 
yoxa purpose is most ^nerous — ^but it is m vam— you 
come too late— I am ruined, pa^t all hope." 

He folded his arms, and his eyes reverted invohmtaii^ 
to bis pistols* 

^ The-^misery that you have this night experienced," 
MMkd Mr. Hervey, ** was necessary to the security of yoor 
future happiness." 

^^Happmess!" repeated Vincent ; " happiness— there 
is no happfness left for me. My doom is £xed— fixed 
by own folly— my own rash, headstrong folly. Madnum 
Inst I was, what cmdd tempt me to the gaming-table f 
O ! if I could recall but a tew days, a few hours of my 
existence ! But remorse is vain — ^prudence comes too 
Jala. Do you know," said he, ixiog his eyes upon Her- 
vey, *' do you know that 1 am a beggar ! that 1 nave not 
a nrthiag.left upon earth! Goto Belinda; teUherso: 
tell hjur, that if she had ever the slightest regard for m^ 
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I desenre it no longer. Tell her to ibrget, despiae, do« 
test me. Give her joy that she has escaped haying a 
gamester for a husband." 

*' I will," said Clarence, ^ I will, if yon please, tell her 
what I believe to be true,— *that the agony you have felt 
this night, the dear-bought experience you have had, 
will be for ever a warning.** 

'* A warning !'* interrapted Vincent : *' O, that it could 
yet be useful to me ! — ^But I tell you, it comes too late 
^-n^thing can save me." 

** I can," said Mr. Hervey. " Swear to me, for Be- 
linda*s sake — solemidy swear tome, that you will nevet 
more trust your happiness and hers to the hazard of a 
die — swisar that you will never more, directly or indi« 
rectly , play at any game of chance, and I will restore to 
you the fortune that you have lost." 

Mr. Vincent stood as if suspended between ecstasy 
and despair: he dared not trust his senses: with a fer- 
vent and solenm adjuration he made the vow that was 
required of him ; and Clarence then revealed to him the 
secret of the E O table. 

^ When Mrs. Luttridge knows that I have it in my 
power to expose her to pobUc shame, she will iQ9tant]y 
refund all that she has iniquitouslv won from you. Even 
among gamblers she would be blasted for ever by this 
discovery : she knows it, and if she dared to brave public 
opinion, we have then a sure resource in the law— prose** 
cute lier. The laws of honour, as well as the laws of 
the land, will support the prosecution. But she will 
never let the affair go into a court of justice. - I will see 
her early, as early as I can, to«mojrrow, and put you oul 
of suspense." 

'^ Most generous of human beings !" exclaimed Vin- 
cent ; '' 1 cannot express to you what I feel; but your 
own heart, your own approbationr*-" 

*' Farewell, good nig^ht," interrupted Clarence ; " I see 
that T have made a fnend — I was determined that Be- 
linda's husband should be my friend — ^I have succeeded 
beyond my hopes. And now I will intrude no Ibn^,** 
said he, as he closed the door after him. His sensation! 
at this instant were more delightful even than those of 
the man he had relieved from the depth of duspair. How 
wisely has Pro^dence made the benevolent and gene« 
rous passions the roost pleasurable \ 
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* 
IxXhit ailenotof ttie nifflitf when the I^inrry of actum 
was over, and the enthusiasm of gi^eroeily^ began to 
Mb6Ue,the wotdsn^iieh had eseapid from Mr. Yincent 
in the paraxyam of despair ami rage— -^ words " Be- 
JMbs /mm»# yott"— recurred to Clarence Hervey ; and it 
required an his power over himself to banish the sound 
from his ear, add the idea from his mind. He endeav- 
oured to persuade himself that these words were dictated 
merely by sodden jealousy, and that there could be no 
real foundation for the assertion: perhaps this belief 
was a necessary support to his integrity. He refleoted* 
tliiit, at aU events, ms engagement with Virginia could 
not be violated ; his proffered services to Mr. Vincent 
oould not bewj^Mmwn: he was firm and consistent 
Before two o^dock the iiext day, Vincent received from 
ClKMnce this riiort not^ :— - 

'^Snelosed is Mrs. Luttri^e^ acknowledgment that 
aha has bo elatns upon you, in consequence of what 

nied last mght. I said nothing about the money she 
previously won, as I understand you have paid it. 
^ The lady feU into fits, but it would not do. The 
tesbasd attempted to bully me ; I told him I should, be 
at his service, after he had made the whole affiur publii; 
by calling you out 

*^ I worn! have seen you myself this morning, but that 
I am eugaged with lawyers and marriage settlements. 

** Yours sincerely, 

" Cluisncb Hsavav.** 

Qseijoysd at the sight of Mrs. Luttridge's acknow* 
Mgmmit, Vincent repeated his vow never more to haas- 
itd himself in her daiu^eroda society. He was impatient 
to see Belinda ; and, niU of generous and grateful senti- 
ments, in his first moment of joy he determined to con^ 
eeal nothing from her; to make at once the confession 
of ids own ia^^rudence an4 the eulogium of Clarence 



Hertrijr'fl ge M to stt y. He wis j«(|i fteMmg <Hit hk 
Twi^«iiham, when lie was eeut for b|r kii» uncle, Goy, 
emor Moatford, wbo hafl business to -settle with him 
relative to his West India estates. . He spent the 9^ 
maindar of the morning with his uncle ) s^id theie b 
received a eharmtng jotter from BehncU^-^lhiU lett*,/ 
which ahe had written and sent while Lady Delaec^r 
waa reading Ghirence Henrey^s paocket* It would lure 
cured YiucenI of Jealousy^ eten il he liad npt^Mi the 
interiin, seen Mr. titerveyt and learned froinhun the ^lews 
of his approaching mairiage. Miss Portman^ *4 the 
cpnolusion of her lett^, informed him ttet Lad/ X^eW 
GOfir purposed being in Berkele;^*8quave the a -xt day; 
that they were to spendia/week in iowBi on a; count of 
Mra. Margaret Delaeour^ who had promised he ir ladyship 
a viait ; and to go to Twickenham would b» a lbrmtF> 
dahle journey to an uifina old ladyi who seldom stored 
dot of her house. 

Whatever displeasure Lady Dielaeour felr towards \kw 
fKend Belikida, on account of her cbldnee i to Mr. Hetr 
Vfiy, and her steadiness to Mr. Yinoent, bad by this time 
sttbsided^ Angry people, who express Iheic passion* as 
it haa been justly said, always apeak worse than they 
think. This was usually the case witii her ladyship.. . 
The morning after they arrived in town shecame inte 
Beliada*S room, witban air ef more thau usual spvight- 
Hneaa and satisfaction. ** Great news l-HGrreat news !-«<• 
flbctrabriinary news !*^But it is very impsadeat toiexcite 
your expectations, my 'dear Belinda. Prsiy did you hear 
a woAdeirfol noise in tho square a Ijltle whileago !" 

** Yes, I thought I heard a great bustle ; but Marriott 
appes^ed- my curiosity, by saying that it was oaly.t 
baltle between two dogs." ' 

: .^'-It is wdt if this battle between two^gs do not end 
in a d^l between two men,'' said Lady Delaooiir. 

«^ This peospect of mischief seems to have put.j^our 
ladyship in wonderAiEy good spirits,** said Beliudia^ 
ttmiliRg. 

^ Sut what do you think I ha^e heavd of Mr. Y inoent r 
eoalinued Lady Ddacour : " that Miss Annabella Lat- 
tridge is dying for love of him-7-or of his ibrtune^ 
Knowing, as I da, the vanity of matiikind, I suppose thai 
your Mr. Yincent, all perfect as he is, was flattered by 
the little coquette ; and perhapshe condesc^ids torepay 
her in the aama oain. I take it for^raated'-fAir;.! 



iHraTsfflliipllMgnB inaitory m^^mnway-^ t«iG6 
it for fnmtod thit m. Vincent goc mto some entang^ 
Bent with lier; and tliat this has been the cause of the 
yafTtl with the aunt. That there has been a quarrel is 
eeitain; for your Iriend Juba told Marriott so. His 
toassa swore that he would never 90 to Mrs. Lottridge's 
anitt; and this morning he took the decisive measure 
01 eendiog to request that his dog raig^t be returned, 
inha went for Us namesake. Miss Annabella Luttridge 
was the person who delivered up the dog; and slie de- 
aiied UieUack to tell his master, with her compbmentst 
that Jubn's eoBar was rather too tight; and me begged 
that he would not fail to take it off as soon as be could* 
Perhaps, my dear, you are as simple as the poor negro, 
and suspect nojimsse in this message. Miss Luttridge, 
aware that the faithfol feUow'was too much in your 
interests, to be either persuaded or bribed to carry a 
billet-doux from any other lady to his master, did not 
dare to trust him upon this occasion ; but she had the 
art to make him carry her letter without his knowing it* 
Coim maiUmrdy vulgarly called Vmi mmCs bmjf^ was, some 
time ago, a favourite play amoi^f the Pansian ladies : 
now hid^ and seek will be brought into fashionf I suf^iose, 
by the fair Annabella. Judge of her talents for the . game 
by this instance : she hid her billet-doux within the 
lining of Jid>a*s collar, l^e dog, unconscious of his 
dignity as an ambassador, or rather as a chsKrg6 d'affaires, 
aet out on his wiqr home. As he was crossing Berkeley^- 
aquare he was met by Sir IHiilip Baddely and his dog. 
The baronet's insoknt fovonrite bit the black's heels. 
Mml the dog resented the injury immediately, and a 
forious eombat ensued. In the height of the battle Jidui's 
collar fell off. Sir Philip Baddely espied the paper that 
was sewed to the lining, and seized upon it immediately: 
the negro caught hold of it at the same instant : the 
baronet swore : the black struggled : the baronet knocked 
Mm down. The great dog left his canine antagonist 
that moment, flew at your baronet, and would have eaten 
him up at three mouthfuls, if Sir Philip had not made 
good his retreat to Dan^erfield's circulating library. The 
negro's head was terribly cut by the slurp point of a 
•tone, and his ankle was sprained; but, as he has just 
told me, he did not feel this tUi afterward. He started 
1^, and pursued his master's enemy. Sir Philip was 
«ctttally raadmg Miss Lulthdge'a biUet-dotyc aloud whet 



tKeblaxskehteTMliMliftraiy. R^feeluiBcfilhistnakter'i^ 
property with great intrepidity ; end a gentleman who 
was present took his part immediately. 

^ in the mean time, Lord Delacour, who had bees 
looking at the battle from oar breakfaat-roeiki window, 
determined to go ovttto Daii^erfield^s, to see what waa* 
the matter, and how all this wonld end. He entered the 
libirary just as the gentleman who had Tolmiteered id 
favour of poor Jiiba was disputing with Sir Pfa^. The 
bleeding negro told my lord, in as plain woids as her 
could, w cause of the dispute ; and Lord Delacour, wl^ 
to do him Justus, is a man of honour, Joined instantly iU 
his defence. Hie baronet thought proper at length to 
submit; and he left the field of battle, without ImTinji 
any thing to say for himself but--*' Damme !— very ex- 
traordinary, damme !''— dr tocitds to thai effeoti 

** Now, Lord Delacour, besides -being a man of honour^ 
Is also a man of humanity. I know that 1 cannot otfligs 
you ntore, my dear Beliyida, than by Beasoning my dis-' 
course with a little conjugal' flattery; My k>rd was co»> 
cemed to see the poor black writhing in pain ; and with 
the assistance of the gentleman who had joinM in Ins 
defence, he brought Juba across the square to our houses 
Oness for what': to try upon Uie strained ankle an in- 
Mlible quack balsam recommended to him by the dow-* 
Uger Xady Boucher. I was in thfe hall when they brought 
^e poor fellow in : Marriott was called. * Mrsi Mar** 
riott,' cried my lord, * pray let us hate Lady Bouoher^ 
infhllible balsam-Mhis instant t* Had you but seen the 
eagerness of face, or heard the emphasist with which he 
said *%nfaaible bisdsam'^irou wnist 16t me laugh at the 
recoUeeeion. One human smile must pass and be for<* 
Ijiven.'" 

** The smile' may be the more readily foigtren,'' said 
Belinda^ **'aiiiee i am sure you aie conscious that it 
reflected almost as much upon yourself as upon Lofd 
Delacour.** 

<* Why, yes; belief in a quack doctor is full as bad as 
belief in a quack balsam, I allow. Your observation is 
so malicious, because so just, that to piioish you for iti 
I wtil not tell you the remainder of my story^r a week 
to come i and Isssure you that the best part of it I hato 
left untold. To letum to our friend Mr. Yhicent: 
eoidd you but know what reasons I Inre, at tiiis instanti 
fimr wiudng him in Jamaica, you would acknowledge that 
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I am tndy candid In eottfMmg tfaii I \Mmwe my 
picioiis about E O were anfounded; and I am truly 
generous in admitting that you are right to treat bim 
withjastke." 

This last enigmatical sentence Belinda could not pre- 
vail upon Lady Delacour to explain. 

In the evening Mr. Vincent made his appearance. 
Ladjr Delacour immediately attacked him with raillery* 
OB the subject of the iair Annabella. He was rejoiced 
ts perceive that her suspicions took this turn, and that 
notiiing relative to the transaction in which Clarence 
Hervey had been engaged had transpired. Vincent 
wavered in his resolution to confess the truth to Belinda. 
Though he had determined upon this in the first moment 
of joyful enthusiasm, yet the delay of four-and-twenty 
hours had made a material change in his feelings ; his 
most vtitnous resolves were always rather the effect of 
sudden impulse than of steady principle. But when the 
tide of passion had swept away the landmarks, he 1^ 
no method of ascertaining the boundaries of right and 
wrong. Upon the present occasion his love for Belinda 
confounded all his moral calculations : one moment, his 
feelings as a man of honour forbade him to condescend 
to the meanness of dissimulation ; but the next instant 
his feelings as a lover prevailed ; and he satisfied his 
eohscience by the idea that, as his yow must preclude 
all danger of his return to the gaming-table in future, it 
woidd only be creating an unneeessary alarm in Belinda's 
mind to speak to her of his past imprudence. His gene- 
rosity at first revolted from the thought of suppressing 
those praises of Clarence Hervey which had been so 
well deserved ; but his jealousy returned, to combat his 
first virtuous impulse. He considered that his own in* 
feriority must by comparison appear more striking to 
his mistress; and he sophisticatty persuaded himself 
that it would be for her happiness to conceal the merits 
of a rival, to whom she could never be united, in 
this vacillating state of mind he continped dui^ the 
greatest part of the eveniag. About half an hour be* 
fore he took his leave Lady Delacour wa» called out of 
the room by Mrs. Marriott. Left alone with Belinda, 
his embarrassment increased^ and the luisuspeotiog kin^ 
ness of her manner was to him tlie most bitter reproach* 
He Stood in silent agony while in a playful tone she 
amfled and said. 



' ** When are your^ioiiglitst Mr. Ymcenft I If I w)tra 
of a jeakms temper^ I Bhould say with the iair Anna^ 

** You would say wrong, then,** replied Mr. Vincent, 
in a constrained voice. He was npon the point of teU«* 
ing the truth ; but to gain a reprieve of a few niinutes« 
he entered into a defence of his conduct towards Miss 
Luttridge. • 

The sadden return of Lady Delaconr relieved him 
from his embarrassment, and they conversed only on 
general subjects during the remainder of the evening ; 
and he at last departed, secretly rejoicing that he was« 
as he fancied, under the necessity of postponing his ex- 
planation; be even thought of suppressing the history 
of his transaction with Mrs. Luttridge. He knew that 
his secret was safe with Clarence Hervey ; Mrs. Lut* 
tridge would be silent for her own sake ; and neither 
Lady Delaeour nor Belinda had any connexion with her 
society. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Vincent went to Gray, the 
Jeweller, for some trinkets which he had bespoke. Lord 
I>e1acour was. there, speaking about the diamond ring 
which Gray had promised to dispose of for him. While 
his lordship and Mr. Vincent were busy about their own 
affaire. Sir Philip Baddely and Mr. Roeliforl came into 
the shop. Sir Philip and Mr. Vincent had never before 
met. Lord Delaeour, to prevent him from getting into 
a qua rrel about a lady who was so little worth fighting for 
as Miss Annabella Luttridge, had positively refused to 
tell Mr. Vincent what he knew of the affair, or to let him 
know the name of the gentleman who was concerned 
in it. 

The shopman addressed Mr. Vincent by his name, 
and immediately Sir Philip whispered to Rochfort* that 
Mr. Vincent was ** the master ojf the klaek:^ Vincent, 
who unluckily overheard him, instantly asked Lord 
Delaeour if that was the gentleman who had behaved 
so ill to bis servant ? Lord I>ebc0ttr told him that it 
was now of no consequeace lo inquire. ^ If," said his 
lordship, ** either of these gentlemea ohpose to accost 

Jou, I shall think you do rightly to retoit ; but for 
eaven's sake do not begin the attack T* 
Vincent's impetuosity was not to be restiained; ha 
demanded from Sir Philip whether he was the oerson 
who had beaten his servant \ Sir Philip readily obliged 



MaiKtban intiMf in flieittinisiifti; smd tii« coDse- 
qmmce wts the lots of a ibiger to the baimet, aod m 
wound in the side to Mi^ Vincent, which, though it MaA 
not endanger hie tile, yet confined him to hie room for 
eereral dajrs. The impatience of his mind increased 
his fever, and retarded his reooTery. 

When Betinda's first alaim for Mr. Vincent's aafe^ 
was over, she anxiously questioned Lord Delacour as 
to the particulars of all that had passed between Mr. 
Vincent and Sir Philip, thstt she mig^t judge of the 
manner in which her lover had conducted himself. Lord 
I>elacour, who was a man of strict troth, was compelled 
to confess that Mr. Vincmtt had shown more spirit tham 
temper, «id more courage than nrudence. Lady I>elar 
eour rej<Hced to perceive that this account ni»de Be- 
linda uncommonly serious. 

Afr. Vincent now thought himself sufllciently recov* 
ered to leave his room ; his physieians, indeed, would 
have kept him. prisoner a few days longer, but he. was 
too impatient of restcnt to listen to their counsel^ 

** Juba, tell the doctor, when he comes, that you could 
not keep me at home ; and that is all that is neceassnry 
to be said.** 

• He had now summoned courage to acknowledge to 
Belinda all that had happened, and was proceeding, with 
diificidty, dovrn stairs, when he was snddeidy struck by 
the sound of a voice, which he little expseled at this 
Moment ; a voice he had formerly been accustomed to 
hear with pleasure, but now it smote him to the heart : 
-^t was the voice of Mr. Percivai. For the first time 
ift his life, he wished to deny himsdf to Ins friend. The 
recollection of the E O table, of Mrs. Luttridge, of Mr« 
Percivai as his guardian,^ and of all the advice he had 
heard from him as his friend, rushed upon his mind at 
this instant ; conscious and ashamed, he shraok baelc« 
precipitately returned* to his own room, and threw hiov- 
self into a chair, breathless with agilatiaai. He.liatene4 
expecting to h^ar Mr. Percivai coming up stairs, and 
endeavoured to compose himseif, that he. mighi not 
betnty, byhis.own agitation, aU that ihe wished most 
amciously to conceal. After wsiiing^-fdr some time, he 
ranffthebell,tom{^elnqtBries. Thii waiter told him thai 
a AG*. Percivai had asked for him ; bnt, having been told 
by hi^ black that he was just gcme ont, the geatteoMUit 
being, as he said, much hurried, had lefts mrte; for an 



mnswer to which he would call mt ei^t o'clock in tho 
evening. Vincent was glad of this short reprieve^ 
** Alas !'' thought he, '^how changed am I, when I fear 
to meet my best friend ! To what has this one fatal 
propensity reduced me !" 

He was little aware of the new difficulties that awaited 
him. 

Mr. Percival's note was as follows :— . 

<« My dear FrienA I 
** Am not I a happy man, to find a friend in my ci- 
devant ward \ But I have no time for sentiment ; nor 
does it become the character in which I am now writing 
to you — that of a dum. You are so rich, and so prudent, 
that the word in capital letters cannot frighten you. 
Lady Anne's cousin, poor Mr. Carysfort, is dead. I am 

Suardian to his boys ; they are but ill provided for. I 
ave fortunately obtained a partnership in a good house 
for the second son. Ten thousand pounds are wanting 
to establish him — we cannot raise the money among 
US, without dunning poor Mr. Vincent. Enclosed is 
your bond for the purchase-money of the little estate 
you bought from me last summer. I know that you 
have double the sum we want in ready money-*-so I 
make no ceremony. Let me have the ten thousand this 
evening, if you can, as I wish to leave town as soon as 
possible. 

*' Yours most sincerely, 

'^Hbnrt Pkboival." 

Now Mr. Vincent had lost, and had actually paid to 
Mrs. Luttrldge, the ready money which had been des- 
tined to discharge his debt to Mr. Percival : he expected 
fresh remittances from the West Indies in the course 
of a few weeks ; but, iii the mean time, he must raise 
this money immediately: this he could only do by 
having recourse to Jews — ^a desperate expedient. The 
Jew to whom he applied no sooner discovered that Mr. 
Vincent was under a necessity of having this sum before 
eight o^clock in the evening, than he became exorbitant 
in his demands ; and the more impatient this unfortu- 
nate young man became, the more difficulties ho raised. 
At last, a l^rgain was concluded between them, in which 
Vincent knew that he was grossly imposed upon ; but 
to this he submitted, for he had no alternative. The 

37 
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Jew promised to briof bim tai thoosand ponnds at five 
o'clock in the eyeiiing,but it was half after seven before 
he made his a[^arance ;' and then he was so dilatory 
and circumspect, in reading over and signing the bonds, 
and in completing the formalities of tl^ transaction, 
that before the money was actually in Y incomes posses- 
sion, one of the waiters of the hotel knocked at the 
door to let him know that Mr. Percival was coming up 
stairs. Vincent hurried the Jew into an adjoining 
apartment, and bade him wait there till he should come 
to fini^ the business. Though totally unsuspicious, 
Mr. Percival could not help being struck with the per- 
turbation in which he found his young friend. Vincent 
immediately began to talk of the duel, and his friend was 
led to conclude that his anxiety arose from this affair. 
He endeavoured to pat him at ease by changing the con- 
versation. He spoke of the business which brought him 
to town, and of the young man whom he was going to 
place with a banker. 

" I hqpe,'' said he, observing that Vincent giew more 
embarrass^, '* that my dunning you for this money is 
not realljr inconvenient.'^ 

^ Not in the least — not in the least I have the 
money ready — ^in a few moments — ^if youll be so good 
as to wait here — ^I have the money ready in the next 



room." 



At this instant a loud noise was heard — ^the raised 
voices of two people quarrelling. It was Juba, the 
black, and Solomon, the Jew. Mr. Vincent had sent 
Juba out of the way, on some errand, while he had been 
transacting his affairs with the Jew; but the black, 
having executed the commission on which he had been 
sent, returned, and went into his master's bed-chamber, to 
read at his leisure a letter which he had just received 
■from his wife. He did not at first see the Jew, and he 
was spelling out the .words of his wife's letter 
" My dear Juba, 

" I take this op-por-tu — " 

— nity he would have said ; but the Jew, who had held 
Ins breath in to avoid discoverv, till he could hold it no 
longer, now drew it so loud, that Juba started, looked 
round, and saw the feet of a man, which appeared beneath 
the bottom of the window-curtain. Where fears of su- 
pernatural appearances were out of the question, our 
negro was a man of courage : he had no doubt that the 
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man who was concealed behind the curtain was a robber, 
but the idea of a robber did not unnerve him like that 
of an obeah-woman. With presence of mind worthv 
of a greater danger, Juba took down his master's pistol, 
which hung over the chimnev7piece, and marching de- 
liberately up to the enemy, he seized the Jew by the 
throat, exclaiming — 

** You rob my massa t — You dead man, if you rob my 
massa.'^ 

Terrified at the sight of the pistol, the Jew instantly 
explained who he was, and producing his large purse, 
assured Juba that he was come to lend money, and not 
to take it from his master ; but this appeared highly 
improbaUe to Juba, who believed his master to bo the 
richest man in the world ; besides, the Jew's language 
w^as scarcely intelligible to him, and he saw secret 
terror in Solomon's countenance. Solomon had an an- 
tipathy to the sight of a black, and he shrank from the 
ne^o with strong signs of aversion. Juba would not 
rehnquish his hold ; each went on talking in his own 
angry gibberish as loud as he could, till at last the negro 
fairly dragged the Jew into the presence of liis master 
and Mr. PercivaL 

It is impossible to describe Mr. Vincent's confusion, 
or Mr. Percival's astonishment. The Jew's explana- 
tion was perfectly intelligible to him ; he saw at once 
all the truth. Vincent, overwhelmed with shame, stood 
the picture' of despair, incapable of uttering a single 
syllable. 

** There is no necessity to borrow this money on my 
account," said Mr. Percival, calmly ; " and if there were, 
we could probably have it on more reasonable terms 
than this gentleman proposes." 

" I care not on what terms I have it — ^I care not what 
becomes of me — I am undone !" cried Vincent. 

Mr. Percival coolly dismissed the Jew, made a sign 
to Juba to leave the room, and then, addressing himself 
to Vincent, said^ *' I can borrow the money that I want 
elsewhere. Fear no reproaches from me — I foresaw 
all this — ^you have lost this sum at play : it is well that 
it was not your whole fortune. 1 have only one ques* 
tion to ask you, on which depends my esteeai-*-hav6 
you informed Miss Portman of this af^r !" 

" 1 have not yet told her, but I was actually hatf dowQ 
•^rs in my way to tell hef." 
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•Thmi, Mr. Vincent, yon are still my friend. I 
know the difficulty of such an ayowal— but it is neces- 
sary.** 

*' Cannot you, dear Mr. Perciyal, save roe the intoler- 
able shame of confessing my own foUy? Spare me 
this mortification ! Be yourself the bearer of this intelli- 
gence, and the mediator in mv favour.** 

•* 1 will with pleasure," said Mr. Percival; " I win go 
this instant : but I cannot say that I have any hope of 
persuading Belinda to believe in your being irrevocably 
reclaimed from the charms of play.** 

" Indeed, my excellent friend, she may rely upon me : 
I feel such horror at the past, such heartfelt resolution 
against all ftiture temptation, that yon mayi^edge your- 
self for my total reformation.** 

Mr. Percival promised that he would exert aU his in- 
fluence, except by pledging his own honour ; to this he 
could not consent. '^ 1? I have any good news for you, 
I will return as soon as possible ; but I will not be the 
bearer of any painful intelligence," said he ; and he de- 
parted, leaving Mr. Vincent in a state of anxiety, which, 
to his temper, was a punishment sufficient for almost 
any imprudence he could have committed. 

Mr. Percival returned no more that night. The next 
rooming Mr. Vincent received the following letter from 
Belinda. He guessed his fate : he had scarcely power 
to r^td the words. 



u 



I promised you, that whenever my own mind should 
be decided, I would not bold yours in suspense ; yet at 
tills moment I find it difficult to keep my word. 

**43aateBd of lamenting, as you have often done, that 
my esteem for your many excellent qualities never rose 
beyond the bounds of friendship, we have now reason 
to rejoice at this, since it will save us much useless pain. 
It spares me the difficulty of conquering a passion that 
mignt be fatal to my happiness ; and it will aiminish the 
regret which you may feel at our separation. I ain 
now obliged to say, that* circumstances have made me 
certain we could not add to our mutual felicity by any 
nearer connexion. 

^ The hopes of enjoying domestic happiness with a 
person whose manners, temper, and tastes suited my 
own inclined me to listen to your addresses. But this 
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hapfnness I could never ei^oy with one who )i9s «i^ 
propensity to the love of play. 

*^ For my own sake, as well as for yours, I rejoice 
that your fortune has not been materially injured ; as 
this relieves me from the fear that my present conduct 
should be imputed to interestiBd motives. Indeed, 
such is the generosity of your own temper, that in any 
situation I should scarcely have reason to apprehend from 
you such a suspicion. 

^^ The absolute impossibihty of my forming at pres- 
ent a connexion with another will prevent you from 
imagining that I am secretly influenced by sentiments 
difTerent from those which I avow ; nor can any weak 
doubts on this subject expose m^e to my own re- 
proaches. 

" You perceive, sir, that I am not willin|f utterly to 
lose your esteem, even when I renounce, in the most 
unequivocal manner, all claim upon your affections. If 
any thing should appear to you harsh in this letter, 
I beg you to impute it to the real cause — my desire to 
spare you all painful suspense, by convincing you at 
once that my determination is irrevocable. With sin- 
cere wishes for your happiness, I bid you farewell 

" Belinda. Pobtman." 

- A few hours after Mr. Vincent had read this letter, he 
threw himself into a post-chaise, and set out for Ger- 
many. He saw that all hopes of being united to Be- 
linda were over, and he hunried as far from her as pos- 
sible. Her letter rather soothed than irritated his 
temper ; her praises of his generosity were highly grati- 
fying, and they had so powerful an eifect upon his m^id 
that he was determined to prove that they were de^ 
served. His conscience reproaciied him with not having 
made sufficiently honourable mention of Clarence Her- - 
yey's conduct, on the night when he was on the point 
of destroying himself. Before he left London he wrote 
n full account of this whole transaction, to be given to 
Miss Portman after his departure. 

Belinda was deeply touched by this proof of his gen- 
erosity. His letter — ^his farewell letter — she could not 
read without great emotion. It was written with true 
feeling, but in a manly style, without one word of vain 
lamentation. 

" What a pity," thought Belinda, " that with so man/ 
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foodwid ifraat qaalities, I should be forced to Mtf Imn 
adieu for ever !^ 

Though she strongly felt the ptiin of this separation, 
yet she could not recede from her decision - nothing 
eonM tempt her to connect herself with a maa who had 
the fatal taste for play. Even Mr. Percival, much as he 
loved his ward, much as he wished for his uuion with 
Belinda, dared not pledge biiB honour for Mr. Vincent on 
this point. 

Laidy Anne Percival, in a very kind and sensible 
letter, expressed the highest approbation of Belinda's 
conduct; and the most sincere hopes that Belinda « 
would still continue to think of her with affection aiKl 
esteem, though she had been so rash in her advice, 
and though her friendship had been apparently so 
selfish. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

NEWS. 

*' Do not expect that I should pretend to be sorry for 
Mr. Vincent," said I^dy D^cour. *' Let him be as 
generous and as penitent as he pleases, I am heartily 
glad that he is on his way to Germany. I dare say he 
will find in the upper or lower circles of the empire some 
heroine in the Kotzebue taste, who will alternately make 
hin miserable till he is happy, and happy till he is mis- 
erable. He is one of those men who require great 
emotions: fine lovers these make for stage effect — 
but the worst husbands in the world ! 

^l hope, Belinda, 3rou give me credit, for haidng 
judged better of Mr. Vincent than Lady Anne Perciytd 
did r' 

** For having judged worse of him, you mean 1 Lady 
Anne always judges as well as possible of everybody." 

^ I will allow you to play upon words in a friend's 
defence, but do not be sdarmed for the reputation of 
Lady Anne's Judgment. If it will be any satisfaction 
fo you, I can with thorough sincerity assure you that 
I never liked her so well in my life as since I havt 
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4irtected her in a mistake. It sarea her, in my ioragina- 
tion, from the odium of being a perfect character.** 

** And there was something so handsome in her man- 
ner of writing to me, when she found out her error,*' 
said Belinda. 

''Very true, and my friend Mr. Percival behaved 
kandsomely. Where friendships clash, it is not every 
man who has clearness of head sufficient to know his 
duty to his neighbour. Mr. Percival said no more than 
Just the thing he ought, for his ward. You have reason 
to be obliged to him : and as we are returning thanks 
to aU persons concerned in our deliverance &om this 
imminent danger, Juba the dog, and Juba the blade, and 
Solomon the Jew ought to come in for their share ; for 
without that wrestling match of theirs, the truth might 
never have been dragged to light, and Mr. Vincent 
would have been in due course of time your lord and 
master. But the danger is over ; you need not look so 
terrified : do not be like the man who dropped down 
dead with terror, when he was shown by daylight the 
broken bridge which he had galloped over in the daik." 

Lady Delacour was in such high spirits that, without 
regard to connexion, she ran on from one subject to 
another. 

*' You have proved to me, my dear," said she, " that 
you are not a girl to marry because the day was fixed, 
or because things had gone so far, I give you infinite 
credit for your civil courage, as Dr. X cadis it : mili- 
tary courage, as he said to me yesterday — military 
courage, that seeks the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon's mouth, may be had for sixpence a day. But 
civil courage, such as enabled the Princess Parizade, in 
the Arabian Tales, to go straight up the hill to her ob- 
ject, though the magical multitude of advising and abu- 
sive voices continually called to her to turn back, is one 
of the rarest qualities in man or woman, and not to be 
had for love, money, or admiration." 

'^ You place admiration not only above money, but 
above love, in your climax, I perceive," said Belinda, 
smiling. 

*^I will give you leave to be as philosophically sar- 
castic as you please, my dear, if you will only smile, 
and if you will not look as pale as Seneca's Paulint» 
whose story we heard — ^from whom !** 

*• From Mr. Hervey 1 believe.** 
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" His name was ready upon your lips ; I hope he was 
not far from your thoughts V 

'* No one could be farther from my thoughts,^ said 
Belinda. 

** Well, very likely : I believe it, because you say it, 
and because it is impossible." 

'^ Rally me as much as you please, my dear Lady 
Delacour ; I assure you that I speak the simple truth.^ 

**I cannot suspect you of affectation, my dear. 
Therefore honestly tell me, if Clarence Hervey were at 
your feet this instant, would you spurn him from you ?" 

"Spurn hun! no: I would neither spurn him nor 
motion kimfrom me ; but, without using any of the terms 
in the heroine's dictionary — ^^ 

'* You would refuse him V interrupted Lady Delacour, 
with a look of indignation ; " you would refuse him T* 

*' I did not say so, I believe. "" 

" You would accept him T' 

" I did not say so, / am sure,^ 

" O, you would tell him that yon were not accustomed 
to him r 

*' Not exactly in those words, perhaps. ** 

" Well, we shall not quarrel about words," said Lady 
Delacour : " I only beg you to remember vour own prin- 
ciides ; and, if ever you are put to the trisu, be consistent 
The .first thing in a philosopher is to be consistent." 

" Fortunately for the credit of my philosophy, there 
is no immediate danger of its being put to the test." 

*' Unfortunately, you surely mean ; unless you are 
afraid that it might not stand the test. But I was going, 
when I spoke of consistency, to remind you that dl 
your own and Mr. Percival's arguments dbont first loves 
may now, with equal propriety, be turned against you." 

" How against me V 

" They are evidently as applicable to second as to 
first loves, I think." 

" Perhaps they are," said Belinda; " but I reaUy and 
truly am not inclined to think of love at present ; par 
ticidarly as there is no necessity that I should." 

Belinda took up a book, and Lady Delacour for one 
half-hour abstained from any further raillery. But 
longer than half an hour she could not be silent on the 
subject uppermost in her thoughts. 

" If Clarence Hervey," cried she, " were not the most 
honourable of blockheads^ he might be the most happy 
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of men. This Virginia! — O, how I hate her! I am 
sure poor Clarence cannot love her." 

" Because you hate her ? — or because you hate h^r 
without having ever seen her?*' said Belinda. 

" 0, 1 know what she must be/' replied Lady Dela- 
cour: "a soil, sighing, dying damsel, who puts bull- 
finches into her bosom. Smile, smile, my dear; you 
cannot help it : in spite of all your generosity, I know 
you must think as I do, and wish as I do, that she were 
at the bottom of the Black Sea this instant." 

Lady Delacour stood for some minutes musing, and 
then exclaimed, " 1 will move heaven and earth to break 
off this absurd match !" 

*' Good heavens ! my dear Lady Delacour, what do 
you mean 1" 

" Mean, my dear ! I mean what I say — ^which vwy 
few people do. No wonder I should surprise you." 

"I conjure you," cried Belinda, "if you have the 
least regard for my honour and happiness — ^" 

'* I have not the least, but the greatest ; and depend 
upon it, my dear, I will do nothing that shall injure that 
dignity of mind and delicacy of character which I admire 
and love as much as Clarence Hervey did and does. 
Trust to me : not Lady Anne Percivaf herself can be 
more delicate in her notions of propriety than I am for 
my friends, and, since my reformation, I hope I may add 
for myself. Fear nothing." As she finished these 
words she rang for her carriage. '* I don't ask you to 
go out with me, my dear Belinda : I give, you leave to 
sit in this arm-chair till I come back again, with your 
' feet upon the fender, a book in your hand, and this fittle 
table beside you, like Lady S.'s picture of Comfort." 

Lady Delacour spent the rest of the morning abroad ; 
and when she returned home she gave no account of 
what she had been doing, or of. what or whom she had 
seen. This was so unusual that Belinda could not avoid 
taking notice of it. Notwithstanding her ladyship's 
eulogium upon her own delicate sense of propriety, 
Miss Portman could not confide, with perfect resigna- 
tion, in her prudence. 

" Your ladyship reproached me once," said she, in a 
playful tone, *' for my provoking want of curiosity : you 
nave completely cured me of this defect, for never was 
woman more curious than 1 am at this instant to know 
the secret scheme that you have in agitation." 
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"Hare patience a little longer, and the mystery jill 
be unrayelled. In the mean time, trust that every tiling 
I do ie for the best. However, as you have behaved 

Eretty well, I will give you one leading hmt, wheu you 
ave explained to me what you meant by saymgwai, 
your heart is not at present inclined to love. Pray> 
have you quarrelled with love for ever!** 

" Nx) ; but 1 can exist without it.** 

" Have you a heart !" 

M J iiope so ^ a 

« And it can exist without love 1 I now tmd«"^ 
what was once said to me by a foolish lordlmg;— w 
what use is the sun to the dial V *»• 

Company came in, and relieved Behnda fr^H 
fiirther raillery. Lady Boucher and M«. Margam 
Delacour were, among a large party, to dmc at liaay 
Delacour's. At dinner, the dowager seized the mw 
ausmcious moment of silence to announce a piece oi u^ 
teU^nce which, she flattered herself, would fix «» 
eyes of all the world upon her. 

** So Mr. Clarence Hervey is married at last. 

•* Married!" cried Lady Delacour : she had si^ciero 
presence of mind not to look directty at Behnda; wif 
she fixed the dowager's eyes by repeating Mameu. 

Are you sure of it ?" ^.-rried 

** Positive !-po8itive ! He was privately marnw 

yesterday at his aunt Lady Almeria's ap^rtf ^^L^a 
Windsor, to Miss HarUey. I told you it was to W, ana 
now it is over; and a very «xtraordinaxy maicnj • 
Hervey has made of it, after aU. Think of hwgo^jj^ 
last and marrying a girl who has been his ""^^ j-^ 
years! Nobody will visit her, to be sure. ^J 
Almeria is excessively distressed : she did all sne c 
to prevail on her brother the bishop to marry his nepfl"^^^» 
but he very properly refused, giving it as a reason 
the girl's character was too well known." . ^g-. 

" I thought the bishop was at Spa," interposed a g^» 

tleman, while the dowager drew breath. . ,» ^« 

- "O dear no, sir; you have been niisinforro^^ 
sumed she. ** The bishop has been returned from ©F 
great while, and he has refused to see his ^^V^^^J^J^ 
certain knowledge. After all, I cannot ^'^P^SJ^ 
Clarence for being driven into this match. !"• ** 

* Aftot 
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has a prodigions fine fortune, to be sure, and he hur* 
ried tmngs forward at an amazing rate, to patch up 
his daughter's reputation. He jfaid, as I am credibly in- 
formed, yesterday morning, that if Clarence did not 
marry the girl before night, he would carry her and her 
fortune off the next day to the West Indies. Now the 
fortune was certainly an object." 

^ My dear Lady Boucher," interrupted Lord Delacour, 
** you must be misinformed in that particular : fortune 
ia no object to Clarence Hervey ; he is too generous a 
fellow to marry for fortune. What do you think — ^what 
do you say, Lady Delacour V 

" I say, smd think, and feel as you do, my lord," said 
Lady Delacour. 

" Vou say, and think, and feel the same as my lord* 
Very extraordinary indeed !" said the dowager. ^' Then 
if it were not for the sake of the fortune, pray why did 
Mr. Hervey marry at all ? Can anybody guess V 

" I should guess because he was in love," said Lord 
Delacour ; ** for I remember that was the reason I mar- 
ried myself." 

" My dear gpod lordr— but when I tell you the girl had 
been his mistress, till he was tired of her — " 

'* My Lady Boucher," said Mrs. Margaret Delacour, 
who had hitherto listened in silence, *' my Lady Boucher, 
you have been misinformed ; Miss Hartley never was 
Clarence Hervey's mistress." 

" Vm mighty glad you think so, Mrs. Delacour ; but I 
assure you nobody else is so charitable. Those who live 
in the world hear a great deal more than those who live 
out of the world. I can promise vou, nobody will visit 
the bride, and that is the thing by wnich we are to judge." 

Then the dowager and the rest of the companycon- 
tinued to descant upon the folly of the match. Those 
who wished to pay their court to Lady Delacour wero 
the loudest in their astonishment at his throwing him- 
self away in this manner. Her ladyship smiled, and 
kept them in play by her address, on purpose to with- 
draw all eyes from Miss Portnian, while, from time to 
time, she stele a glance at Belinda, to observe how she 
was affected by what passed : she was provoked by Be 
lindane self-possession. At last, when it had been set- 
tled that all the Herveys were odd^ but that this match 
of Clarence's was the oddest of all the odd things that 
any of the family had done for many generations, Mrs. 
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Delaconr calmly said, ^' Are yoQ sure, Lady Bouehort 
tbat Mr. Hervey is married 1" 

^Positive! as I 8aidJi)efore, positiTe! Madam, my 
woman had it from Lady Newland's Swiss, who had it 
from Lady Singleton^s Frenchwoman, who had it from 
Lon^erille, the hair-dresser, who had it from Lady Al* 
mena^s own woman, who was present at the ceremonyy 
and must know, if anybody does.*' 

^ The report has come to us zigzag* as quick as light- 

n% yet it does not flash conviction upon me,"- said 
y Delacour. 

''Nor upon me,** said Mrs. Delacour, ''for this sim- 
ple reason. I have seen Miss Hartley within these 
two hours, and I had it from herself that she is not 
married.'' »' 

" Not married !** cried the dowager, with terror. 

*' I rather think not ; she is now with her father at 
my house at dinner, 1 believe, and Clarence Hervey is 
at Lady Almeria's, at Windsor: her ladyship is con- 
£ned by a fit of the gout, and sent for her nephew yes- 
terday. If people who live out of the world hear less, 
they sometimes hear more correctly than those who 
live in it." 

" Pray, when does Mr. Hervey return from Windsor t" 
said the incorrigible dowager. 

"To-morrow, madam," said Mrs. Delacour. ^As 

Sour ladyship is going to several parties this evening, I 
link it but charitaiU to set you right in these particu- 
lars, aiid I hope you will be so chaftlable as to contradict 
the report of Miss Hartley's having been Clarence's 
mistress." 

" Why, as to that, if the youuff lady is not married, 
we must presume there are good reasons for it,*' said 
the dowager. " Pray, on which side was the match 
broken off 1" 

" On neither side," answered Mrs. Delacour. 

"The thing goes on then ; and what day is the mar- 
riage to take place 1" said Lady Boucher. 

" On Monday — or Tuesday — or Wednesday— or 
Tfanrsday--or Friday— or Saturday— or Sunday, 1 be- 
lieve," replied Mrs. Delaeour, who had the prudent art 
of giving answers effectually baffling to the curiosity of 
gossips. 

• The dowager consoled- herself in her utmost need 
with a full pUie of brandy peaches, and spoke not a woid 
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MtMfAtrtni^lieiltfcoiid course. Wherithfe 
after the dessert, she again commenced hostilities: she 
davadnoil eeme to open war watii Mrs. Delaoour ; but in 
aby-'balUe, ia a comer, she carrk^i every thini^ before 
liier; andehe ttinnopbaaUy whispered, '^ We shall see, 
Hia^&m, that it wili turn out as I told you, that Miss R»* 
chel, or Virginia, or wbaterer he pleases to call her^ 
has .been. what 1 'said; -and, as I said« nobody will 
▼isit her, not a soul : fifty peopte I can count who have 
declared to me they Ve made up their minds ; and my 
own's made up, I candidly confess^ and Lady Delaconr, 
I ati sure by her silence and looks, is of my way of 
thinking, and has no opinion of the young lady : as to 
Misb Pcfrtma3i,'She is, p«ior thing, of course so wrapped 
op in her own affairs, no wonder she says nothingJ 
That was a sad business of Mr. Vincent's ! I am siur« 
prialedto see her look eren so well as she doe» after iU 
Mr. Percival, I arm told,'* said the well-informed dowa» 
flwr, lowelring her voice so much tkai the lovers oi scan- 
datwere obliged to close their heads round her--«^ Mr. 
Fercival, I. am informed, * refused his consent to hi^ 
waid (who is not of age) on account of an anonymous 
letter, and it is supposed Mr. Vineent desited it foran 
exoiae to get off handsomely. Fighting that duel 
abcNit her with Sir Philip Baddely settled his love*-*so 
he is gone to Germany, and she is left to wear the wil<« 
low, wMcfa, you see, becomes her as well as every 
Hang ^se. Did she eat any dinner, ma'ani^^yoa sat 
next her!" 

^ Yes-»-more than I did, I am sure.^* 

^ Very extraordinary ! Then perhaps Sir Philip Bad. 
delf*s on again***Lord btes» me, what a knatch woura 
that be for her! Why, Mvs. Stanhope might thea, iiv- 
deied, deserve to be called the match-maker general; 
The seventh of her iiieCes 1;hi9. But looK) there's Mrs; 
Delaeeinr leading Miss Portiaan off into the trictrao 
cabiuet, vn^ a face fail of business^-^er hand in here 
-^Lord, i did sot know they were oh' that footing I I 
WFoader what% going forward. Suppose old Hartto^ 
was to propose for Miss Portman^-there would be a d^ 
nouemeat! andcuthisdaugbttdroffwithashillingf! No^*' 
thingfs impossiUe, you know. Did he ever see Mlsa 
PoiinBanl I must go and find out, positively;** ' 
. la the meantime, Mvs. Delacour, uncoasoiom of the 

VouXn.— N 38 
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corio dt y sbe had excited, was iqieakiii; to BeKnda far 
the trictrac cabinet 

'^My dear Mies Portman,^' said she, *'joii have a 
great deal of good-nature, else I should not renture to 
apply to yon on the present occasion. Will you oblige 
me, and serre a friend of mine^-^a gentleman who, as I 
once imagined, was an admirer of yours !" 

** I will do any thing in my power to oblige any friend 
of yours, madam,'* said Belinda ; ^ but of 'vm^m are you 
speaking!'' 

** Of Mr. Heryey, «iy dear young lady.** 

*' TeU me how I can serve him as a friend," eaid Be- 
linda, colouring deeply. 

*' That you shall know hnmediately^" said Mrs. De* 
laoour, rummaging and rustling for a considerable time 
among a heap of letters, which she had pulled oc^ of the 
largest pockets that ever woman wore, even in the last 
century^ 

" O, here it is," continued she, opening and looking 
into them. " May I trotdile you Jtist to look over this 
letter! It is from poor Mr. Hartley ; he is, as you wiH 
see, excessively fond of his daughter, whom he has so 
fortunately discovered after his lon^ search : he is dread^ 
folly nervous, and has. been terrimy annoyed by tiiese 
idle gossiping stories. You find, by what Lady Boucher 
said at dmner^that they have settled it amon^ them 
that Virginia is not a fit person to be visited ; that she 
has been Clarence's mistress instead of his pupiL Mr« 
Hartley, you see by this letter, is almost out of his 
senses with the apprehension that his dao^hter's repu- 
tation is ruined. I sent my carriage to Twickenham, 
the moment I received tlus letter, for the poor giii and 
her gottvernante. They casse to me this mornings; but 
what can I do ! I am only one old woman against a ccm- 
fedetacy of veteran gossip ; but if I could gain you and 
Lady Delacour for my allies, I should fear no aekersa^ 
ries. Virginia is to stay with me for some days ; and 
Lady Dekcour, I see, has a great mmd to come to see 
her; but she does not like to come without you, and 
she says that she does not like to ask you to accompany 
her. I don't understand her delicacy about the matter 
•^I have none ; believing, as I do, that there is ao foon* 
dation whatever tor these malicious reports, which^ 
€ntte, nott#, originated, I fancy, with Mrs. Maniolt. Now, 
will you ob^e met If you and Lady Delacour vrill 
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«oiae and setf TirgiBia fo-morrowy all tiie WorM wdnU 
follow your exam^e the next day. It'a often cowardice 
that rnSke^ people i^natured ; have you the courage, my 
good Jits» Portman, to be the first to do a benevolent 
action! I do assure you," continued Mrs. Delacour 
«rith great earnestness, '^I do assure you 1 would as 
sood pat my hand into that fire, this moment, as ask 
3^u to do any tiling that I thought improper. . But for-^ 
give me for pressing this point; I am, anxious tahave 
your sufira&fe in her favour: Miss Belinda Portman's 
character wt prudence and propriety stands so high, 
And is. fixed so firmly, that she may venture to let us 
eUng to it; and I am as. well convinced of the poor 

girl's innocenoe as I am of yours; and when yon see 
er, you will be of my opinion." • 
- ** I assure you, Mrs. D^acour,"i said Belinda, '* that 
yau have wasted a great deal of eloquence upon this 
aocasBOB, for-*-** 

^' I am sorry for it," interrupted Mrs. Delacour, rising 
from her seat, with a look of some displeasure. ''I 
aaaantnot to distress or offend yon; Miss Portmainyby 
My Sequence : I am imly concerned that I should have 
ao to nistaJcen your character as to expose ihyself to 
this refusal." 

^' I have giveh no refusal," said Belinda, tnildly : '* you 
did not let me finish ray sentence." 

<« I beg pardon, that is a foolish (^d trick of mine." 

*^ Mrs. Delacour, I was going to say, has wasted a 
great deal of elo^ence: for I am entirely of her opin- 
ion, and I shall, with the greatest readiness, comply wttll 
her reqaest." ' 

'' You are a charming, generous girl, and I am a {»aa» 
sionlite old fool — ^thaidc you a thousand times." 

"You are not at all obliged to me," said Belinda. 
-^ When 1 first heard this story, I believed it, as Lady 
Boucher now does-*bttt I have had reason to alter my 
opinion, and perhaps the same means of information 
-would have changed hers ; once, convinced, it is im- 
possible to relapse into suspicion." 

"Impossible to you: the most truly virtuous women 

are always the least suspicious and uncharitable in theijr 

<H>uudn of their own sex. Lady Anne Percival inspired 

tee with this belief, and Miss Portman confinns it. I 

' admire yonr courage in daring to come forward i|^ the 
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oftoBaceiice. IwmrerymtBmr'^iaml for 

*^ 1 have not a right toyoar admicatiiMvV'caid Bdiudd; 
"•foftl most honestly confes9 to yoo tl^t I aboidd mA 
have thJB eoiira|pe H there were any daa^er in the caiw. 
I do not think that in doubtful cases ift js the business 
of a young woman to hazard her own repiitatiiDii by an 
Sfttesipt to pseserre another's: I do- not inui|^iie^ at 
leastf th«k I am of sufficient consequence in IIk woiid 
ibr this mirpose ; ttierefore I should never attempt it. jK 
is the outy of such women as Mrs. DelaGDor, whose 
reputation is beyond the power of scandal, to ceme £as^ 
-ward in the defence of injured innocence; bat tins 
wieuld not be courage :in Behnda Poitman, it wmiM he 
presumption and temerity." 

** Well, if you will not let me admire ^roor oeurage, 
ciryofur geoeioaity, or your prudence," said Mrs. I>^»> 
cour laughing, *' vou must positively let me adauie ftm 
eUogether, aid leoe ydu too,, for I oanoot help it.- 
Farewell." : 

:Afbef the company- wa» gone. Lady Delaoour was 
much suifmsfed by the easnestness with whieh Belinda 
pressed the request that they might the next Moming 
pay a visit to Virginia. 

^ My dear,", said Ltidy Deiacourr ^^te. teli yOu the 
truth, I am full of cttriosity, and eKcessively anxbovd to 
go. I hesitated merely on your account : I fanded that 
yon would not hke the vaisi^ and that if- 1 went without 
jomr it mig^t be taken .notice of; but I am delighted te 
And that you will come vhth me: 1 can only: s^ that 
you have more generosity than I should have m the 
eamo situation." 

t'he n^t morning thev went together to M^ Dela- 
eoor's. In their way thither, • Belinda, tor div^ her own 
thoughts, and to lOieeLady Delacour from, tiie pr»- 
fonnd and unsMtaBi eilenoe. into whidi she had faU^l, 
pelitioiiod her to 5nish the history Of Sir Philip Bad- 
dely, the dogv Miss AnaabeUa Luttddge,. and her biUel- 
doux. 

.^For amne of tnyfaogh crimes and misdemeaBOurs, 
ycnc vowed that you would not tell me the remaiader of 
itim story till the whole week had elapsed;, now wiU you 
isatisfy my cnrieeily 1 : You recollect thiat you k^ off 
joist where, you. said that you were come to the beat 
part of the story." 

"\lfas I? did II— Very true, we shall have tune 
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«ii(nigh to-iiiiisfa it by-and-bf, my dear," add Lady Del»- 
Gonr; ''at present my poor head is running upon some* 
tiling else, and I hare left off being an accomplished 
actress, or I conld talk of one subject and think of another 
as well as the best of you. Stop the carriage, my dear ; 
I am afraid they have forgotten my orders." 

*' Did you cany what I desired this morning to Mrs, 
Ddflcour 1'* said her ladyship to one of the footmen. 

" I did, my lady." 

''And did you say from me, that it was not to be 
opened till I cameV* 

"Ves, mylady." 

" Where did you leave it f • 

''In Mrs. 0elacour*s dressing-room, mr lady: she 
desired me to take it up. there, and she locKed the door^ 
and said no one should go in till you came." 

" Very well^^^ on. Belinda, my dear, I ho|)e that I 
Inve worked up your curiosity to the highest pitch." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

ntB DCVOmCMKIfT 

CoRiosmr was not, at this instant, the strongest pas- 
sion in Belinda*a mind. When the carriage stopped at 
Mrs. Delacour's door, her heart almost ceased to beat ; 
but she summoned resolution to go through, with firm- 
ness and dignity, the task she had finderts&en. 

Clarence Hervey was not in the room when they en- 
tered, nor was Virginia ; Mrs. Ormond said that she had 
been extremely feverish during the night, and that she 
had advised her not to get up till late in the day. But 
Mrs. Delacour immediately went for her, and in a few 
minutes she made her appearance. 

Belinda and Lady Delacour exchanged a glance of 
surprise and admiration. There was a grace and sim^' 
pitcity in her manner, joined to an air of naivete, that 
made an -irresistible impression in her favour. Lady 
Delacour, however, after the first surprise was over, 
seemed to relapse into her former opinion; and the 
fietcin^ looks which her ladyship from ^m# to time^ 
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cast npon yirgiiiia av she spdke pfoduced tiiAir efecik 

She wSiB abated and silent. Belinda eod/^swouvedrta 
engage her in conversation, 'and' ta. j^er shci talked witli 
ease and even with freedom* Yu^^a ea^anined Miss 
Portoiaa^s countenaace with a^spe^ieeof artlesaaud- 
osity and interest, that wa» not reatraiiied by faeiitioos 
I^^eness. This examiitationi was not peeuUarly agree- 
able to BeUnda, vet it.waavude withso^aavioh appasenl 
simplicity that she could not be displeased* 

Qd the fir^ passe in thei ootnytprsattoB^ Mrs. Delacour 
said, '' Pray, my dear Lady Delacour, i^hatii^ithis w^im* 
derful present that you sent to me thU m^riuBSp, wbich 
you desired that no one should see tiil.yQU^ca«ie V* 

^*I oanpot satiisfy.your cunosity yet,'*:rej^fied I.ady 
Delaoour. " 1 must wait till Clarence Herveg^ eomee) 
for the present is intended for hipii^" 
: Am aw of :SQlema mystery in her ladsnaiMip^s n»aiixier, 
as sh^ pronounced these wojrds,i excited 'geiietaL aHeiSh 
tion. There was a dead silence, which lasted several 
minutes : some feeble attempts were then made by each 
of the company to start, a fresk subject of conversation ; 
but it would not do— all relapsed into the silence of ex- 
pectation. At last Clarence Hervey arrived. Belinda 
rejoiced that the univepssd qunvsj^yiit^hich Lady Delacour 
had inspired prevented any one^s observing the sudden 
change in Mr. Hervey> caunt^n^i^e when he beheld 
her. 

'* A pretty sc^t <of curious children yjou are VI cried 
Lady Delacour, laughing. *^ Do you know, Clacence, 
that they are all<dying with impatien<}e to see'ufii gage 
d'amiti^ that I have brought for you.; and the reason that 
they are so cunous is simply because* I had the address 
to say, in a solemn voice, * I caanot satisfy your cim- 
osity. till Clarence Hervey a;mves.- Now follow 090^ 
my ff iend3 ; and if yo^ be disappointei^, layrthe hlaia<^' 
not: on me, but on your own imaginatioiis.^' . 

She led the way to Mrs. Delacour's d^^essing^rooaii 
and all the company fpliawed» 

: /* Now, whait do you expect to ^ee V saidshei>{mUuig 
the^key int|Q the door« . 

After waiting. so^^.iQoments for a reply, but in yaia, 
8)ie threw open the dooi>, and they s«w, hungt before the 
wal^opp^ite to theni^ a.green.curtaiii, 

^^ IlhQuglit,. my dear ChuFiance," reaumed<Ladj Dela^ 
Q^Hm '! imi .OP pr^e^t coiaU be mQx<^ i^greeaUe to yon 



a-.cMpaBion for jTour Virgiam. Does thwipfrar^ ' 
omiiiitted she, drawinf^ back tHe curtaiBv ^'doesf tiifc 
figure give you the idea of Paul ?" 

'^Pa■ll!1' aaid OlarlBsice; 'Mt is a naval offioec in fuK 
wiiifiteiiit #hat can your Iad3n5lupmeaia.f'\ 

^ Vbginia peiimpa will know what I mean, if you wal 
only staod out of ber nhiy, and let her seie the plctute.? 

At these words Clarence made way for Virgima: sfat 
iXaneA her eyes ni^on* the picture; Httered a piercing 
danky and >fell« senseless ^upon ^be floor-.- 

•« Take it coolly," said Lady Del^ico*, « and ahe idM 
isofiie toher aehsto presentlyj Yeungiadierluust shriek 
and; ikintupen certaiati oceasiotis ; but men"' (looking al 
Glar^oee'ffbnrey) *^ need not always be dupes. - This jm 
oofy^a semie ; consider it as sudiv ^d- adtaake tho iLctMw 
«B Ido.?' 

^ A^tt^Bs 1 O, lEdie is no actress l^ cried Mrs. Onnondl 

• Clarence Hervey raised herj^om thei gitM]ad,&ad.B^ 
linfia spriokled^wdter over her fsoee. 

. " She's dead ! — she's dead ! O, my sweet child! sho*l 
doadt*' exclaimed Mrs. Ormosdj/tremtylingsO Violently 
that she could not sustain Virginia. 

"She is no actress, indeed," said Giareaeo Hevrey: 
'^jKirpuise isgohe!'? 

luidy Delaoour looked at Virginia's pale 1^, touched 
her cold hands, and with a look of horror erred i^lbiti 
^fiood heavens! wbaA have I d<»ne! Wh«t shall we 
do'wiihhev?" / . i 

: " ^ve her air^'— give her air, air, air !" cried Belinda. 
\ " You keep the air from her, Mrs. Ormond," said Mrs^ 
Belncour. •" Let us leave her to Miss Portman ; she haf 
Aiove presence a{ mind than any of us/' And a^ she 
spoke she forced Mrs. Ormond away with her out of th^' 
loOm. 

•' "If Mr, Hartley should come, keep hhn witii ymv 
lbs. Delacowr,^ said Clarienoe Hervey. " laber f^e 
^uitegoheP ' ^ 

i " No ; it beats' stronger and stronger," aaid Belinda. / > 

• " Her colour is returning,," said Lady DelacQur. 
**There! raise her a little, dear Bslinda ; she is coming 
feheofself." • 

" Had not you better draw the curtaud again beforo 
ttat pioturo;" said Miss Portman^ " lest i»he should see 
It the mdmont she opens her eyes ?^' 

Virginia came ftl<»iily-to iifei: xedoHciotiiQni a&W Ijadyi 



Deiaeoiir drawing tlie ciurtatii before the pietnre, Hm 
ixed her eyes upon Clarence Kerrey, withdut nlteiim 
m word. 

•* Are yon better now ?•* said he, in a seatle tow. 

" O, do not speak— do not look ao kindly !" cried ¥»■ 
ginia. " I am well— qnite wett*<^better tiian I deeem 
to be ;** and she pressed Belinda's hand, as if to thaitt 
her for assisting and supporting her. ,• j. 

** We may safely leare her now," whiMcred Behndi 
to Lady Delacour ; ** we are strangers, and our presence 
only dwtresses her.** '_, 

They withdrew. But the moment Virginia «mm 
herself alone with Mr. Hervey i^e was seized witht 
Wiversal tremor; she tried to speak, but conw na 
■rtioulate. At last, she burst into a flood of ^«»5 "" 
when this had in some measure relieved her, she tnrew 
herself upon her knees, and, clasp^ her hands, ex- 
claimed, as she looked up to hearen-^ . . 

" Oh, if I knew what I ought to do !— if I kn«^ ^^* 
I ought to say!** ^ .. . 

"ShaU I teU you, Virpnial And wiU you ^«^^ 
me !** 

♦• Yes, yes, yes \^ i- » 

•* You ought to say— the truth, whatever it ^Mf^ 

** But you wiU thiiA me the most uilgratefill (^mam 

^How often mttsi I assureyon, Vhrginia, to* ^ '^ 
,no claim upon your gratitude? Speak *^ "P®^^?^ 
jure you, as you value your happiness and n»Jne^P^ ^ 
to me without disguise ! What is all this *y«*^'^i: 
Why should you fear to let me know what I»^/?, "J 
your heart] Why did you shriek at the sight of w» 
picture T" • «h<i 

" O, forgive me ! forgive me !" cried Virginia: »w 



would have sunk at his feet, if he had not pwvem^'^ 
<♦ I wiU-*I can forgive any thing but deceit. J^^^ 
look at me with so much terror, Virginia— I l^ve »" 
deserved it ; my wish is to make you happy- * JJJ^^ 
sacrifice even my own happiness to secure yours ; iw 
not mislead me, or you ruin us both. Cannot ?^ ^ 
me a distinct answer to this simple question— Wflj 
you shriek at the sig^t of that picture 1? . ^i 

♦* Becau8e*-but you will 4^ me * p&J^di(ft^i^'^'''f'^1^ 
Virginia V — because I have seen that figure— IwJ ^ '^^ 
ti^me-'tobaS'Usaedmyhand^aadi-^^' ^ • "' ^ 



^I)ri6d her, and placing her ti{K>n a dofd, left her^ while he 
inralked up and down the roocti (bt softte minutea in sden^d. 
•• And why, Virginia," said he,- stopping shorty ♦* itas it 
'fte^edsfdry td cofnee^al iH this from me* I /Whywaa it 
tieees/aiary t6 persnade me thdt I was %e)onredt Wii^ 
w^as it necessary that my happiness shoold be the 

^It sh^l not «^it gIi€111 nst! Your hiippinesA sbdl 
Bfot foe the sacrifice: Heaten is my witness, thai thei^ 
Id no sacrifice I would tiot mi^ke for y^oo. Foif^veme 
that shriek! I ceiidd nbt lieffp faintingt5f indeed ! But t 
'Will be yours,— I &ugki to be ^oars; and I am hot i^er- 
'ISHious, — 1 am not ungrateful: do notldokr upon Ine as 
yoiididihmydream!'* ' > • ■ .. 

^D<y ndt talk to me of dreams, mydeaityirgmia; thii 
is lio thne - for trifiing; I- a^ no saerfflee from -. you««^ 
ask nothing but truth." * ' ' ' 

^''Ttnth ! Mrs. Ormond khows ^aft the trulli: l have 
concealed nothing !Vo*ri her." ^ - r :. i 

** Bar she has eohCealedeveir^Miiif frotteme," cried 
Olarehce ; ^d, wilh '& sudden impulsed indigiiatioter he 
was g^ing to summon' her, but when his lisMift was hpon 
the lock of the door he paused, returned to Virghiia, and 
said, " Let me hear the trtrth fro!ifP f^r lips i it is all I 
^hall ever ask from yoo. Hew-^wh^d[****wtofsidid yot 
seo.this m^ ?*■'•■ • .<:- . .,,«•'• 

" ***WMt man !** f^ Virginia, fookingiupy wUiDihdsan^ 
pie expression of innocience in her emlnteaaiicft. 
• Clarence pointed to 'the picture. * - \ 

''At the Village in the New> Pm-est, at Mts.* Snrithls 
lionse,** stiid Virginia, '' one ^▼entnj^ wiien 1 walked with 
her from my grandmother's cottage.^* : • 

** Arid yottr grandmother kAew of tMtitt^. i .• ■ 

<*Yes/' said Virginia, bladhkig;:^aM^<8b^(>wa]4)¥erf 
much drspletoed i** ' !..■-- [fir. \ 

'* And Mrs. Qrmond knew of this !" pi^irscnd Chn^nce. 

" Yest l^oft'she told me thfiit yo» woiM Aot: bei dis- 
pleased at it." 

* ' Mi-. Hertey made anAther^h«ty step inwards the door, 
tmt restraining his imp^tfious temper, he sgafai shopped, 
and leaning over the back of a chair, opposite io Yh-ginia, 
wafted itf saenc* for her to prdtteed. H« wfeutiedJirf.vain. 
"I do not mean to distress you, Miss KRfcrttey^^ 
said he. 
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She bunt Into tears. **Ilaiev, Ikaew,'' caried ehe, 
** that yon wohU be displeased ; I told Mrs. Ormond so. 
I knew Toa would never forgive me." 

** In that you were mistaken,'' said Clarence, mUdly ; 
** I forgive you without difficidty, as I hope you may 
forgive yourself; nor can it be my wish to extort from 
you an^ mortifying confeissions. But perhaps it majr 
yet be in my power to serve you, if you will trust to 
me. I will myself vpesHk. to your father. I will do every 
^og to secure to you the object of your auctions, if 
you wiU, in this last moment of our connexion, treat me 
with sincerity, and suffer me to be your friend." 

Virginia sobbed so vi<^ently for some time that she 
eould not speak : at last she said, '' You are — ^you are 
the most generous of men ! You have always been my 
best friend ! I am the most ungrateful of human beings ! 
But I am sure I never wished, I never intended to deceive 
yod. Mrs. Ormond told me — ^" 

. *^ Do not speak of her at present, or perhaps I may 
lose my temper," interrupted Clarence in an altered 
voice : '' only teU me— -I conjure ypu, tell me — ^in one 
woid, wlio is this man 1 amd where is he to be found ?" 

**I do not know. I do not understand yott»" said 
Virginia. 

^* You do not knonK ! You will not trust me, ,Then 
i must leave 3FOU to-^to Mr. Hartley.^ 

" Do not leave me— O, do not leave me in^ anger !" 
enod Tlrgiiiia, clinging to him. ^ Not trust you ! — ^I ! — 
not trust you ! O, what can you mean 1 I Imve no con^ 
fessions to make ! Mrs. Ormond knows every thought 
of my rnind^ and so shall yojm, if you will only hear nie. 
Ido not know who this man is,! assure you; uptt where 
he is to be found." 

'* And yet you love him ! Csn. you love a man whom 
3rou do not know» Vij^ial" 

** I only love his figure, I believe," said Virginia. 

«Hisfigmre|" 

« Indeed I am qinte bewildered," said Virginia, look- 
ing round wildly ; " I know not what I feel," 

" If you permitted this man to kneel to you, to kiss 
.^ur hand« surely you must know that you love hin^ 
Virginia V 

**But that was only in a dream; and Mra. Ormond 
aai^?-*" 



«Oii^A/dia)uli! BtaryounietyM at Mrs. Smith's, ii 
ths New Forest r 

** That was only a picture." 

*' Only a picture ! — but you have seen tiie original !'* 
- «« Neyep-Hiever in my life ; andl wish td heaven I had 
never, never seen the fatal picture ! the image haunts me 
day and night. ^When I read of heroes in the day, that 
figiire rises to my view, instead of yours. Vihen I go to 
a^p at nightt I see it, instead of yours, in my dreams ; 
it speaks to me, it kneels to me. I long ago told Mrsb 
Ormond this, but she laughed at me. I told her of that 
frightful dream. I saw you weltering in your blood ; I 
tried to save you, but couki not* I heard you say, 
* Perfidious, ungrateful Virginia ! you are the cause of 
my death !' Oh, it was the most dreadful night I ever 
tmssed ! Still this iSgure, this picture was before me ; 
and he was the knight of the vmiie pkimes ; and it was 
be who stabbed you ; but when I wished him to be vic- 
^ torious, I did not know that he was fighting agamst you* 
"' So Mrs. Ormond told me that I need not blame myself; 
and she said that yon were not so foolish as to be jealous 
of a picture; but I knew you would be displeased — I 
knew you would think me ungrateful?— I knew you would 
never forgive me." 

While Virginia rapidly uttered all this, Clarence 
marked the wild animation of her eyes, the sudden 
changes of her countenance ; he recollected her fatheir's 
insanity ; every feeling of his mind gave way to terror 
and pity ; he i^pproacfaed her with all the calmness that 
he could assume, took both her hands, and holding them 
in his, said, in a soothing voice, 

** My dear Virginia,. you are not ungrateful. I do not 
think you so. I am not displeased with you. You have 
done nothing to displease me. Compose yourself, dear 
Virginia." 

" I am quite composed, now you agsdh call me dear 
Virginia. Only I am afraid, as I always told Mrs. Or<» 
mond, that I do not love you enough ; but she Said that 
Idki, and that oAy fear was the' stron^iest proof of my 
affection*" 

Virginia now spoke in so consistent, a manner that 
Clarence could not doubt that she was in the clear pos* 
session of her understanding. She repeated to him all 
that she had said to Mrs. Ormond;.and he began to hope 
thatt without any intention to deceive, Mrs. Onnona% 



impitaofr of th# 1— nn heart ledherintoabelief Hiat 
YiTfl:inia was in love with him ; while, in fact, har imai^ 
nation, exalted by solitude and ronance, inibodiefl and 
be'came enamoaved of a phantom. - 

** I always told Mrs. Onnond that she was mistaken," 
•aid Clarence. " I never believed that you loved m^ 
Viiigima, till*'*— (he paused and* carefully examined iMr 
eonntenanoe) — ^^ till yon yourself gave me reason to thiidt 
so. Was it only a principle of gratitude, then, that die^ 
tated your answer to my letter V 
• She looked irresolute: and at last, in a low voic^ 
taid, '* If I could see, if I coidd speak to Mrs. Orraond— *" 

"^ She cannot tell what are the secret fe^ng s of yoor 
heart, Virginia. Consult naMrs;OnMOBd. Consvltnd 
human creature but yourself.*'^ . 

^^But Mrs.Orraond told me that you loved me, and 
that you had educated me to be your wife.'' 

Jkf r. Hervey made ani involuntary exclamation againtil 
Mrs. Oruond's Iblly. 

.^^ bow, then, can you be happy," continued Yirginiay 
^ if I am so ungrateful as to say I do not love yon! 
That I do not h^e you l<^->0! /^a< I-cannot say ; for i do 
love 3roo better than atiy one livmg except my father^ 
and with the same sort of affection that I feel for him^ 
You ask me to tell ybu the secret feelings of my heart: 
the only secret feeling of which I am conscious i8r-<4i 
wish not to ntarry, unless I couH see in reality soch 
a pensoa as^^But that 1 knew was only a picture, a 
^eam ; and I- thought that .1 ought at least to sacfiftce 
my foplish imaginations t6 you, who have done so much 
for me. I knew that it would be the height of ingrati« 
tude to refuse 3?^oa ; and besides, my father told me that 
jTOtt would not accept of my foitune without my hand, 
so I consented to marry you i forgive me, if these were 
wrong motives — ^1 thought them right. Only tell me 
whiit I can. do to* jpiake you bappy/ii» I am s|ire I wish 
to do; to that wish I wofuut sacrifice overy other 
feeling." 

"^ Sacrifice nothing, desr Virginaj We mav both he 
happy without making any sacrifice of our leeU^ga,* 
eriisd Clarence. And, transpovted at regaimng his own 
freedom, Virginians simplicil^ never appedped to him so 
fihanning is at this moment* ^ Dearest Virginia, Kn^ 
give me for susneotingyou for on6 instant of any thhig 
Unhandsome. Mrs Orlnond^ with the varv. best inten« 
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tiotis possible, has led us both to the blink of misery. 
Bat I find you such as I always thought you, ingenuous, 
affectionate, innocent.^' 

** And you are not angry with me ?" interrupted Vir- 
ginia, with joyful eagerness ; '* and you will not think 
me ungrateful! And you will not be unhappy ? And 
Mrs. Ormond was mistaken! And you do ndl wish that 
I should hve you, — that 1 should be your wife, I mean 1 
O, don't deceive me, for I cannot help believing what- 
ever you say." 

Clarence Hervey, to give her a convincing proof that 
Mrs. Ormond had misl^ her as to his sentiments, im- 
mediately avowexi his passion for Belinda. 

** You have relieved me from ail doubt, all fear, all 
anxiety," said Virginia, with the sweetest expression 
of innocent affection in her countenance. " May you 
be as happy as you deserve to be ! May Belinda — ^is 
not that her name ! — ^May Belinda — " 

At this moment Lady Delacour half-opened the door» 
exclaiming — 

** Human patience can wait no longer !" 

*' Will you trust me to explain for you, dear Virginia!" 
said Clarence. 

**Most willingly," said Virginia, retiring as Lady 
Delacour advanced. ** Pray leave me here alone, while 
you, who are used to talk before strangers, speak for 
me." 

" Dare you venture, Clarence," said her ladyship, as 
she closed the door, ^' to leave her alone with that pic- 
ture ! You are no lover if you be not jealous." 

^ I am not jealous," said Clarence, " yet I am a lover 
— ^a passionate lover." 

^ A passionate lover !" cried Lady Delacour, stopping 
short as they were crossing the ante-chamber : — " then I 
have done nothing but mischief. In love with Virginia ! 
I will not — cannot beUeve it." 

"In love with Belinda! — Cannot you, will not you 
believe it!" 

" My dear Clarence, I never doubted it for an instant. 
But are you at liberty to own it to anybody but me !" 

" I am at liberty to declare it to all the world." 

** You transport me with joy ! I will not keep you 
from her a second. But stay— I am sorry to tell you, 
that, as she informed me this morning, her heart is not at 
present inclined to love. And here is Mrs. Margaret Dela* 

S9 
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oour, poor wretch, in this room, dyiag with curiosity. 
Curiosity is as ardent as love, and has as good a claim 
to compassion." 

As he entered the room, where there were only Mrs. 
Margaret Delacour and Belinda, Clarence Hervey's first 
glance, rapid as it was, explained his heart. 

Belinda put her arm within Lady Delacour's, trembling 
80 Uiat she could scarcely stand. Lady Delacour pressed 
her hand, and was perfectly silent. 

" And what is Miss Portman to believe," cried Mrs. 
Margaret Delacour, **when she has seen you on the 
very eve of marriage with another lady?" 

" The strongest merit I can plead with such a woman 
IS Miss Portman is, that I was ready to sacrifice my 
•wn happiness to a sense of duty. Now that I am at 
iberty— ^' 

"Now that you are at liberty," interrupted Lady 
Delacour, " you are in a vast hurry to offer your whole 
soul to a lady who has for months seen all your merits 
with perfect insensibility, and who has been, notwith- 
standing all my operations, stone-blind to your love.'' 

" The struggles of my passion cannot totally have 
escaped Belinda's penetration," said Clarence ; " but I 
like her a thousand times the better for not having 
trusted merely to appearances. That love is most to 
be valued which cannot be easily won. In my opinion, 
there is a prodigious difference between a warm imagi- 
nation and a warm heart." 

'* Well," said Lady Delacour, ••^ we have all of us seen 
Pamela maritata — ^let us now see Belinda in lave, if that 
be possible. If! — forgive me this last stroke, my dear 
— in spite of aU my raillery, I do believe that the pru- 
dent Belinda is more capable of feeling real permanent 
passion than any of the dear sentimental young ladies 
whose motto is 

* All for loTe, or the world well lost.* * 

" That is just my opinion," said Mrs. Margaret Dela- 
cour. "But pray, what is become of Mr. Hartley!" 
looking round : "I do not see him." 

" No ; for I have hid him," said Lady Delacour : " he 
shall be forthcoming presently." 

" Dear Mr. Clarence Hervey, what have you done 
with my Virginia ?" said Mrs. Ormond, coming into the 
room. 
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*' Dear Mlt«. Ormond, what hare you done with her V* 
replied Clarence. *^By your mistaken kindness, by 
insisting upon doing us both good against our wills, you 
vrere very near making us both miserable for life. But 
I blame nobody ; 1 have no right to blame any one so 
much as myself. All this has arisen from my own pre- 
sumption and imprudence. Nothing could be more 
absurd than my scheme of educating a woman in soli- 
tude to make her fit for society. I might have foreseen 
"what must happen — ^that Virginia would consider me as 
her tutor, her father, not as her lover or her husband — 
that with the most affectionate of hearts, she could for 
me feel nothing but ^atttude^ 

" Nothing but gratitude I" repeated Mrs. Ormond, with 
a degree of amazement in her. countenance which made 
everybody present smile : " I am sure I thought she was 
dying for love of you." 

. '* My dear Belinda," whispered Lady Delacour, *^ if I 
might judge of the colour of this cheek, which has been 
for some moments permanent crimson, I should guess 
that you were beginning to find out of tchat use the sun 
is to the dial.'' 

" You will not let me hear what Mr. Hervey is say- 
ing," replied Belinda ; " I am very curious." 

*' Curiosity i^ a stronger passion than love, as I told 
lum just now," said Lady Delacour. 

In spite of all his explanations, Mrs, Ormond could not 
he made to comprehend Virginia's feelings. She con* 
tinually repeated, " But it is impossible for Virginia, or 
for anybody, to be in love with a picture." 

** It is not said that she is in love with a picture," replied 
Mrs. Delacour, '* though even for that I could find you 
a precedent." 

" My dear Lady Delacour," said Mrs. Ormond, " will 
you explain to us how that picture came into your pos- 
session, and how it came here, and, in short, all that is 
to be; known about it." 

" Ay, . explain ! explain! my dear Lady Delacour," 
eried Mrs. Delacour : ^' I am afraid 1 am grown almost 
as curious as my Lady Boucher. Explain ! explain !" 

" Most willingly," said Lady Delacour. " To Marriott's 
ruling passion Xor birds }rou are all of you indebted for 
this discovery. Some time ago, wlule we were at 
Twickenham, as Marriott was waiting at a stationer's 
to bid her last adieus to a bullfinch, a gentleman came 



into the shop where she and Bobby (as she calls this 
bird) were coquetting, and the gentleman was stmck 
eren more than Marriott with the bullfinch. He went 
almost distracted on hearing a particular tone which 
this bird sang. I suspected, from the symptoms, that 
the gentleman must be, or must have been, in love with 
the bullfinches mistress. Now the bullfinch was traced 
home to the cidevant Virginia St. Pierre, the present 
Miss Hartley. I had my reasons for being curious about 
her loves and lovers, and as soon as I learned the story 
from Marriott, I determined, if possible, to find out who 
this stranger, with the strange passion for bullfinches, 
might be. I questioned and cross-questioned all those 
people at the stationer's who were present when he fell 
mto ecstasies ; and from the shopman, who had been 
tnribed to secrecy, I learned that our gentleman returned 
to the stationer's the day after he met Marriott, and 
watched till he obtained a sight of Virginia, as she came 
to her window. Now it was believed by the girl of this 
shop, who had lived for some time with Mrs. Onnond-^ 
(forgive me, Mr. Hervey, for what I am goiiig to say — 
forgive me Mrs. Ormond ; scandal, like death, is common 
to aU) — it was believed that Virginia was Mr. Heryey's 
mistress. My stranger no sooner learned this than he 
swore that ha would think of her no more ; and after 
bestowinff a variety of seamen's execrations upon the 
villain who had seduced this heavenly creature, he 
departed from Twickenham, and was no more seen or 
heard of. My inquiries after him were indefatigable, 
but for some time unsuccessful : and so they might have 
continued, and we might have been all making one 
another unhappy at this moment, if it had not been for 
Mr. Vincent's great dog Juba— Miss Annabella Lot- 
tridge's billet-doux — Sir Philip Baddely's insolence — 
my Lord Delacour's belief in a quack balsam — and Cap- 
tain Sunderland's humanity." 

"Captain Sunderland* who is Captaid Sunderiand! 
we never heard of him before," cried Mrs. Ormond. 

" You shall hear of him just as 1 did, if you please," 
said Lady Delacour, " and if Belinda will submit to hear 
me tell the same story twice." 

Here her ladyship repeated the history of the battle 
of the dogs ; and o( Sir Philip Baddely's knocking down 
Juba the man, for struggling in defence of Juba the dog. 

*' Now the gentleman who assisted my Lord Dela- 
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c<mr in bnn^ng the disabled negro across the square to 
our house was Captain Sunderland. My lord sum- 
moned Marriott to produce Lady Boucher's infallible 
balsam, that it might be tried upon Juba's sprained ankle. 
While my lord was intent upon the balsam, Marriott was 
intent upon Captain Sunderland. She rBooUected that 
she had met him somewhere before, and the monoent he 
spoke she knew him to be the gentleman who had fallen 
liito ecstasies in the shop at Twickenham about the buU- 
ikich. Marriott hastened to me with the news ; I hast- 
.ened to my lord, made him introduce Captain Sunder- 
land to me^ and I never rested till he had told me all 
that I wanted to know. . Some years ago, just before 
he went to sea, he paid a visit to his mother, who then 
lodged with a widow Smith, in the New Forest. While 
he was there, he heard of the young beauty who lived in 
the Forest with a grandmother who was not a little par- 
tictdary and who would not permit anybody to see her. 

'' My captain's curiosity was excited ; one day, imseen 
by the duenn^, he obtained a distinct view of Virginia, 
Watering her roses and tending her bees. Struck with 
her uncommon beauty, he approached carefully to the 
• Hxicket in which the cottage was enclosed, and found a 
lair, where he concealed himself day after day, and edn- 
' templated at leisure the budding charms of the fair wood- 
nymph. In short, he became so enamoured that he 
was determined to gain admittance at the cottage and 
declare his passion : but to his honour be it told, that 
when the history of the poor girl's mother, and the situa- , 
. tion and fears of the old lady,, who was her only friend, 
were known to him, in consideration of the extreme 
youth of the ward and the extreme age of her guardian, 
he determined to defer his addresses till his return from 
the West Indies, whither he was shortly to sail, and 
where he had hopes of making a fortune that might put 
him in a situation to render the object of his affections 
independent. He left a bullfinch with Mrs. Smith, who 
gave it to Virginia without telling to whom it had be- 
longed, lest her grandmother might be displeased. 

" I really thought that all this showed too nice a moral 
sense for a young dashing lieutenant in the navy, and I 
was persuaded that my gentleman was only keeping his 
mistress's secret like a man of honour. With this belief, 
I regretted that Clarence Hervey should throw himself 
away upon a girl who was unworthy of him,*' 
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**I hope,** interrupted Clarence, "yon are perfectly 
conyinc^ of your mistake.^ 

" Perfectiy ! Perfectly ! — ^I am conyinced that Yirgima 
is only half-mad. But let me go on with my story. I 
was determined to discover whether she had any remains 
of affection for this captain. It was in rain ke assured 
me that she had nerer seen him. I prerailed upon him 
to let me go on my own way. I inquired whether he 
had ever had his picture drawn. Yes, he had for his 
mother, just when he iirst went out to sea. It had bera 
left at the Widow Smithes. I begged him to procure it 
for me. He told me it was impossible. I told him I 
trampled on impossibilities. In short, he got the picture 
for me, as you see. ' Now,' thought I, ' if he speaks the 
truth, Virginia will see this picture without emotion, 
and it wSl only seem to be a present for Clarence. 
But if she had ever seen him before, or had any secret 
to conceal, she will betray herself on the sudden appear- 
ance of this picture.' Things have turned out contrary 
to all my expectations, and yet better. And now, Clar- 
ence, I must beg you will prevail on Miss Hartley to 
appear; I can go on no farther without her." 

Lady Deiacour took Virginia by the hand the moment 
the entered the room. 

^ Will you trust yoizrself with me, Miss Hartley V* 
said she : ^' I have made you faint once to-day by the 
sight of a picture ; will you promise me not to faint 
again when I produce the original 1" 

" The original !" said Virginia. " I will trust myself 
with you, for I am sure you cannot mean to laugh at me, 
though perhaps I deserve to be laughed at." 

Lady Delaeour threw open the door jof another apart- 
ment. Mr. Hartley appeared, and with him Captain 
Sunderland. 

"My dear daughter," said Mr. Hartley, "give me 
leave to introduce to you a friend to whom I owe more 
obligations than to any man living, except to Mr. Her- 
vey. This gentleman was stationed some years ago at 
Jamaica, and in a rebellion of the negroes on my planta- 
tion he saved my hfe. Fortune has accidentally thrown 
my benefactor in my way. To show my sense of my 
obligations is out of my power." 

Virginia's surprise was extreme ; her vivid dreams, 
the fond wishes of her waking fancy, were at once 
accomplished* . For the first moment she gazed vt on 



m tnimftted picture, and aU the ideas o( lo?e 9Xki 
rcnntnce associated with this image rushed upon her 
mind. 

But when the realities by which he was surrounded 
diMolled the illusion, she suddenly withdrew her eyes 
and blushed deeply, with such timid and gracefid mod- 
esty as charmed evei^body present. 

Captain Sunderland pressed forward, bpt was stopped 
by Lady Delacour. 

'* Avaunt, thou real lover !" cried she : **'none but the 
shadow of a man can hope to approach the visionary 
maid. In vain has Marraton forced his way through the 
bushes and briers, in vain has he braved the apparition 
of the lion ; there is yet a phantom barrier apparently 
impassable between him and his Yaratilda, for he is in 
the world of shadows. Now, mark me, Marraton : hurry 
not this delicate spirit, or perchance you frighten ano 
lose her for ever ; but have patience, and gradually and 
gracefully she wiU venture into your world of realities-r 
onlv pve her time." 

"Time ! yes, give me time," cried Virginia^ shrink- 
ing back. 

" My dear Miss Hartley," continued Lady Delacour, 
'' in plain prose, to prevent all difficulties and embarrass- 
inents, I mtist inform you that Captain Sunderland will 
not insist upon prompt payment or your father^s debt of 
gratitude : ne has but one quarter of an )iour to spend 
with us — ^he is actually under sailing-orders ; so that 
you will have time to compose your mind before his 
return. Clarence, I advise you to accompany Captain 
Sonderland on this cruise ; don't you, BeUnda 1 

'^ And now, mjr good friends," continued Lady Dela* 
oonr, '* shall I finish the novel for you 1" 

'* If your ladyship pleases ; nobody ciui do it better,'' 
said Clarence Herrey. 

^^ But I hope you will remember, dear Lady X>e]a«. 
coor," said Belinda, *' that there is nothing in which 
novelists are so apt to err as in hurrying things towards 
the conclusion, — in not allowing time enough for that 
change of feeling which change of situation cannot 
instantly produce."' - 

" That's right, my dear Belinda ; true to your princi* 
pies to the last gasp. Fear nothing— you .shall have 
tune enough to become accustomed to Clarence. Would 
you choose that I should draw out the story to &vs 
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▼ohunes more ! With your advice sad assistaaee, I can 
with the greatest ease, my dear. A declaration of love^ 
Tou luiow, is only the beginning of things ; there may- 
be blushes, and sighs, and doubts, and fears, and mis- 
imderBtandings, and jealousies without end or common 
sense, to fill up the necessary space, and to gain the 
necessary time ; but if I might conclude the business in 
two lines, I should say, 

* Te gods, annihilmte both apoee and tbeua. 
And make Ibor toven bappjr.' " 

'* 0, that would be cutting matters too short," said 
Mrs. Margaret Delacour. '* I am of the old school ; and 
though I could dispense ^cith the description of Miss 
Harriot Byron^s worked chairs and fine china, yet I own 
I like to hear something of the preparation for a mar- 
riage, as well as of the mere wedding. I like to hear 
how people become happy in a rational manner, better 
than to be told in the huddled style of an old fairy tale 
''^^nd 90 they were all married, and they lived very happily 
all the rest of their days.** 

'*We are not in much danger of hearing such an 
account of modem marriages,'' said Lady Delacour, 
" But how shaD I please you all 1 — Some people cry, 
* Tell me every thing ;' otners say, that, 

* Le Meret d'emmyer est eeloi de tout dire.' 

^' Something must be left to the imagination. Pori- 
tively I will not describe weddings-dresses, or a proces- 
sion to church. I have no objection to saying that the 
happy couples were united by the worthy Mr. Moreton ; 
that Mr. Percival gave Belinda away ; and that imme- 
diately after the ceremony he took the whole party 
down with him to Oakly-park. Will this do ?--^r, we 
may conclude, if you like it better, with a characteristic 
letter of congratulation from Mrs. Stanhope to her 
dearest niece Belinda, acknowledging that she was 
wrong to quarrel with her for refusing Sir Philip Bad- 
dely, and giving her infinite credit for that admirable 
management of Clarence Hervey, which she hopes will 
continue through life." 

" Well, I have no objection to ending with a letter," 
said Mrs. Delacour ; ** for last speeches are always tiro* 
some." 
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^' Yes," said her ladyship ; " it is so difficiflt, as the 
critic says, to get lovers off upon their knees. Now I 
think of it, let me place you all in proper attitudes for 
stage effect. What signifies being happy unless we ap- 
pear so 1 — Captain Sunderland — ^kneeling with Virginia, 
if you please, sir, at her father's feet : you in the act of 
giving them your blessing, Mr. Hartley. Mrs. Ormond 
clasps her hands with joy — nothing can be better than 
that, madam — I give you infinite credit for the attitude. 
Clarence, you have a right to Belinda's hand, and may 
kiss it too : nay. Miss Portman, it is the rule of the 
stage> Now, where's my Lord Delacour ? he should be 
embracing me, to show that we are reconciled. Ha ! 
here he comes — Enter Lord Delacour, with little Helena 
in his hand — ^very well ! a good start of surprise, my 
lord — stand still, pray ; you cannot be better than you 
are : Helena, my love, do not let go your father's hand. 
There ! quite pretty and natural ! Now, Lady Delacour, 
to show that she is reformed, comes forward to address 
the audience with a moral — a moral ! Yes, 

*Oarta2eoontalD« a moral; and, no doubt, 
You all have wit enoogh to find U out.' * 

Written tn 1800. 
(Published tnlQOl.) 
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